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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

09 

IRELAND. 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAPTER L 

Contentions between the Sees of Armagh and Duhlin relative 
to tke Primacy — National Colleges of JOvbUn and 
Ihoffheda — Si^ppree^on of the Kmghts Tempkare — Snf- 
ferings of the Irish Nation — Letter of John XXII to 
Edward 11^ King of Engtand-^Richard Ledred, Bishop 
of Ossory — Heretical doctrines introduced into that Dio' 
cess — Epistle of Benedict XII to Edward III — Exemji- 
tion of tke See of Ossori/ from the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Dublin — EuU of exemption — -Revival of the 
jurisdiction of Dublin over Ossory — Richard EitZ'Malph^ 
Archbishop of Armagh — His nine conclusions against the 
MeneUeant Orders^Notorious Statutes of Kilkenny, 

The ecclesiaBtlcal events of this century are so closely con- 
nected with the proceedings of the Arehiepiscopal See of 

Dublin, thai tlie chain of succession in that diocess as well 
as the acts of its prelates must be distinctly kept in view and 
treated of witii particular attention. On the death of Richard 
de Ferings, John Lech, Almoner to Edward 11^ was advanced 
to the Arehiepiscopal See in 1310. This promotion was ex- 
elnsively the work of the King himself; the old controversy 
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between tlic Catlifdrals of St. Puuick and Christ Church not 
having been even now elVectually set at rest.* It had, how- 
ever, after this period been altogether abandoned, but was 
immediately succeeded by another question of still more 
seripus importance between the Archiepiscopal Sees of Dublin 
and Armagh relative to the Primacy. It has been already 
stated, that Henry de Loundres> Archbishop of Dublin, had 
obtained from Honorius III a bull, prohibiting ''any Arch- 
bishop or other Prelate of Ireland (except the suffragans of 
Dublin and tlie Pope's Legate) frorn having tlie cross carried 
before them, holding assemblies (those of the religious orders 
excepted) or treating of ecclesiastical causes in the Province 
of Dublin, without the consent of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Roland Jorse or Joyce, a Dominican, was in 13 13 consecrated 
Archbishop of Armagh. This Prelate having had occasion to 
enter Dublin caused the cross to be carried publicly before 
him, accompanied with other exterior symbols of Primatial 
authority; a custom uniformly observed in times antecedent 
to the issuing of the forementioned bull. Against this cere- 
mony the Archbishop and his clergy loudly remonstrated :J 
lience a new source of controversy sprung up and \vas con- 
ducted with increased vehemence during the incumbency of 
Alexander de Bicknor, the immediate successor of Archbishop 
Lech. When at length John de St. Paul was Archbishop of 
Dublin and Richard Fitz-Raiph had presided over Armagh in 
1353, this question of the Primacy was so warmly taken up 
and so violently contested that Pope Innocent VI, acting on 
the advice of the college of Cardinals, ultimately decided, 
"That each of these Prelates should be Primate; while for 
distinction of style, the Primate of Armagh should entitle 
himself Primale of all Ireland; but the Metropolitan of 
Dublin should subscribe himself Primate of Ireland." That 
part of the question, however, which referred to the ceremony 

* See chap. ii. t See Cent. xiii. c. 1. p. 10. % C«nMleii*8 Annak. 
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of being preceded by the cross, had not at this time been 
satisfactorily adjusted: the Archbishop of Armagh, on his 

part, claimed it as a privilege handed down by ancient usage 
and confirmed by royal authority; while his successor, Miles 
Sweetman, renewed the contest with Thomas Minot, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, about three years afterwards.* 

As soon as John Lech had in 1310 been placed over the 
Metropolitan See of Dublin, the subject of national educa** 
tion was that to which his most earnest solicitude seems to 
have been directed. When the reader takes into account the 
opulent state of the Irish Church at this period, with its pos- 
sessions, tithes and power, and then throws back his thoughts 
on those early ages of the sixth and seventh centuries, w hen 
the clergy of Ireland (iepended solely on the gratuitous con- 
tributions of the people, what a glai'ing contrast. In those 
ancient days of Ireland's splendour,, and when its clergy 
were Strangers to both wealth and civil power, there were 
seminaries of learning in every province of the kingdom, and 
in which the Briton, as well as the distant foreigner from the 
Continent, was received and embraced with welcome. But 
now, in the fourteenth centary, we have tithes, and church- 
lands; our Prelates arc Treasurers, Escheators, civil Justices 
and Lord-deputies, and yet there is not in the whole kingdom 
one solitary establishment which could in the most remote 
sense deserve the name of a public seminary or a national 
college. Archbishop Lech saw and felt the importance of this 
shameful grievance, and in the July of 1311 he obtained from 
Pope Clement V, a bull for founding a public school or Uni- 
versity in Dublin. Had the Archbishop lived, this national 
undertaking would have certainly succeeded, but his death 
occurred on the lOtli of August in the same yeai", and thus 
was the design of a general literary establishment abandoned 
until it had been revived by his successor about seven years 
afterwards. 

* See c. ii. 
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Alexander cle Bicknor, Prebendary of Mainoth and at that 

time High Treasurer of Ireland,* was elected a& his successor 
and consecrated in 1317, at Avignon, by the Cardinal of 
Ostium, Michael de Prato. During the following year 
Alexander was appointed Loid-jostice of Ireland, and on the 
9th of October (1318) was enthroned and received by the 
clergy and people of Dublin with unbounded apphrascf 
Considering the power and the ample means now placed at 
his command, it is but natural to expect that the plan of 
education, so laudably commenced by his predecessor, would 
have been reassumed and at once successfully completed. 
The undertaking was, no doubt, patronized by the new 
Archbishop, and even advanced to a certain extent, but it 
soon proved to be a failure, and that in a manner which 
speaks very little for either tithes or ecclesiastical wealth. In 
1320 Alexander procured from Pope John XXII a confirma- 
tion of the previous bull granted by Clement V> according to 
which this intended literary foundation was tesanctioned* 
Three doctors of divmity were then appointed, namely, 
William Hardite of the order of Preachers, Henry Congry, 
a Franciscan and Edmund Kamardin. At the same lime 
William Rodiart, Dean of St. Patrick's, was made Doctor 
and teacher of Canon law and was also tlie lirst Chancellor 
of the University.;]: This seat of literature continued to 
flourish during the reigns of Edward II and Edward HI, 
that is for about half a century, but after that period it was 
neglected; it was suffered to decline and fall to the groundi 
merely through want of means necessary to meet the contin- 
gent expenses of the establishment. 

While this University was sinking fast into ruin, a new one 
on a more extensive scale had been contemplated and was ac- 
tually erected at Drogheda by authority of a parliament held 
there in the mouth of November, 1365, under Thomas, Earl 

* l^ymt, Tom. 3. p. 280. t Wan's Annals, ad A. 1318. t Ware'* Antiq. p. 37* 
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of Desmond, Lord Deputy of Ireland. The charter of the 
fouDdatkm^ inserted in the chancery records, runs thus: — 
"Whereas, there is no University or general study in Ireland, 
which is a work thai would advance knowledge, riches and 
good government and also prevent riot, ill govemment and 
extortion in the said land, it is, by the voice of the commoiis, 
hereby ordained yea and established aiid granted by authority 
of said parliament, that there be an University in the town of 
Drogheda; wherein there may be made Bachelors, Masters 
and Doctors in every science and faculty, in like manner as 
they are in the University of Oxford.'' This University, 
although placed under the auspices of both church and 
govemnient, was sooii after allowed to suffer the same fate 
with the college of Dublin. They both perished for want of 
funds and in the very presence of men who were at the same 
time sinking under the weight of authority and opulence. 

While these litciaiy cstablisliinents were crumbling into 
ruins the fate of the Knights Templars, notwithstanding all 
their valour and glory, had been already decided as well in 
the court of England as in that of France and the other 
nations of Europe* When this renowned order had been in- 
stituted in the commencement of the twelfth century, the 
Christian world was so delighted at the heroic virtues of its 
professors, that in the space of 120 years, they found them- 
selves in possession of more than 9000 manors in Christendom, 
and on the very day of their extinction they could calculate 
on no less than 16,000 lordships, distributed in various coun- 
tries. The bravery which they displayed in the field was sur- 
passed only by the hospitality which they practised in their 
Commanderies. They received and attended the sick — they 
administered relief to the infirm — they gave food, raiment 
and comfort to the poor, the friendless and the destitute. At 
length however, certain accusations, which, without doubt, 
surpass all human credulity, were alleged against the Temp- 
lars. They were suppressed in France by Philip, while their 
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estates were seized and sequestered into the hftnds of commis- 
sioncrs. Tiio wni lor Lhcu' suppression in Ireland was issued 
by Edward II in 1307, and during the same year was truus- 
mitted to the Justiciary, John Wogan. On the receipt of 
this order the Templars in all parts of the country were im- 
mediately arrested, conducted to Dublin and secured in the 
Castle.* Their trials attended with much apparent solemnity 
was conducted in the City of Dublin before Richard Balybyn^ 
Vicar Provincial of the I>ominicanfl, Philip Slane^ Lecturer . 
of the same order and Friar Hugh St. Leger. 

Among the accusers who appeared against the Knights^ the 
principal were Roger de Heton, Guardian of the Franciscans 
in Dublin, Walter Prendergast, Lecturer of the same order, 
Roger, Prior of the Augustinian convent in Dublin, Thomas, 
Abbot, and Simon, Prior of the abbey of St. Thomas. 

This display of justice was little more than a mere piece of 
formality; the depositions were but badly supported, yet the 
Knights Templars were condemned, while their possessions 
throughout Ireland were granted to the Hospitallers by the 
Pope, which grant was soon after confirmed by Edward ll.f 

In giving even an outline of the deplorable conditiou of 
Ireland during the administration of Alexander de Bickaor 
and of his predecessors Sir Roger Mortimer and the Earl of 
Carrick, language becomes almost useless. Fraud, murder 
and rapine were crimes of just as ordinary occurrence as the 
rising sun. An Irishman had no law, redress or protection. 
If an Englishman murdered an Irishman, it was useless to 
look for satisfaction ui a court of justice; the more noble and 
worthy the yictim, the more merit and honour did the 
murderer receive at the hands of his countrymen. Hence 
property and life itself became insecure and ilinost worthless. 
The generality regarded deatli as sweeter and more valuable 
than life; in short the whole Irish people were goaded, mad- 

* Bymer, vol. iiU p. 180,^Clyii'c AniMls. t Kymer, voK ni. p. 451. 
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dened and driven headlong into the very- depths of the black- 
est despondency. Under such circumstances, nature even 
instinctively seeks for relief— nor were the people of Iieland 

satisfied to submit any longer to such grinding oppression. 
The brilliant success which had, at that time, attended the 
Scottish arms under the gallant Bruce, and particularly the 
memorable victory which that hero had obtained over the 
English army at Bannockhurn, had so raised the spirits and 
confidence of the Irish and the chieftains of Ulster in parti- 
cular^ that with one consent they addressed themselves to 
Robert Bruce, as their brother and kinsman, and offered to 
place the crown of Ireland in his hands. This ofSsr was ac- 
cepted, and in May 1315 Edward Bruce, brother of Robert, 
landed in Ulster with about COOO men and asserted his claim 
to the new sovereignty. He was immediately joined by all 
the Irish lords of Ulster: many of the English settlers also 
flocked to his standard, among whom maybe noticed Walter 
and Hugh de Lacy, with their numerous adherents. Several 
engagements took place, in which the English were routed, 
while their towns were burned and their castles levelled to the 
ground.* In the mean time, Edward Bruce was solemnly 
crowned at Dundalk, and almost all Ireland had now declared 
in liib lavour. It was in this critical posture of aflairs and 
when Ireland was on the verge of being wrested out of the 
hands of England, that Edward II had recourse to a new ex- 
pedient and applied to the court of Rome, earnestly suppli- 
cating the interposition of the Sovereign Pontiff. John XXli 
was at that time Pope, and so successfully did the English 
agents i^^nage their business at Rome, that a solemn sentence 
of excommunication was fulminated against Robert and 
Edward Bruce, including their adherents and all the enemies 
of Edward II. No nation, on the face of the earth, has 
perhaps ever manifested more reverence to the chair of St. 



* Ware'« AnQals, a<l A. 1316. 
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Peter, than the people of Ireland. The Sovereign Pontiff 
they justly looked npon as their spiritual Father, and being 
sensible that English policy and nusrepresentation had been 
artfully employed in causing this ecclesiastical censure to be 
iiilminatedy they came to the resolution of doing justice to 
themselves and their country, by laying a fair, circumritantiul 
detail of their sufferings before the holv Father. Accordingly 
they presented to John XX If a remonstrance setting forth, 
in language the most afifecting, the wretched state of their 
unfortunate country, and the grinding oppression whichj 
under the government of England, they had for so many 
years endured. This document, forming such a picture of 
human sufoing as cannot be found in the annals of any other 
nation, could not foil of making a deep impression on the 
mind of his Holiness, and accordingly he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Edward II, King of EugUmd. 

*' Being actuated by paternal solicitude for the increase of 
thy power, most beloved Son, we with earnest exhortation 
invite you to diiiect your mind to certain subjects, on which 
the peace of your people and the tranquillity of your realm as 
well as your honour and renown most vitally depend. Where- 
fore it behoveih you to receive these our obBervations with a 
becoming mind and to show yourself inclined and ready to 
put them into execution. Behold, therefore^ we have received 
certain letters directed from the nobles and people of Ireland 
to the Cardinal Nuncios of the Apostolic See and by them 
transmitted to us, in which among other things we find, that, 
whereas our predecessor of happy memory Adrian IV did, on 
certain terms distinctly laid down and specified in his apostoli- 
cal letters, give and grant to your ancestor Henry II, of re- 
nowned memory, the domain of Ireland, that same Monarch 
and his successors the Kings of England, so far from observ- 
ing the nature and form of these terms, have at every period 
and even up to this day, unlawfully transgressed them and 
have oppressed that people with affliction.^, slavery and per- 
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gecniion, such as cannot be any longer enduied* Nor was 
tliere any one fonnd who would remove these oppressions or 

manifest the least coinpassion for their sufferings, although 
frequent recourse has been had to you, and the loud cry of 
this oppressed nation must have at least sometimes reached 
yoar ears. Wherefore being unwilling to bend under such 
misery and sufferings any longer, they have been brought to 
liie necessity of withdrawing from your dominion altogelh^ 
and of calling ott another to rale over them. These things, 
most beloved son, if founded on truth, are completely at 
variance with our views, desiring, as we do, nothing more- 
ardently than the advancement of your happiness and pros- 
perity. You should, therefore, diligently examine into these 
matters, and with ready affection cause such measures to be 
adopted as you know would be agreeable to your Creator^ 
and carefully abstain from every thing which m'v^ht provoke 
the wrath of God against you — ^that God and Lord of revenge, 
who by no means despises the groans of the afflicted, and 
who on account of injustice is described to have rejected his 
own chosen people and transferred their kingdom to another. 
We are also the more anxious, that, in these sinful times, 
you should freely direct your attention to tliese matters, by 
"which the hearts of the faithful might be drawn to a orateful 
sense of obedience, and avoid every thing which might teud 
to separate them from the reverence which belongs to you. — 
And because it is of the utmost interest that a remedy be at 
once and effectually applied to these evils, we earnestly solicit 
thy royal Excellency, that taking all these matters into pru- 
dent consideration and conferring with thy discreet council 
you will command and cause such a speedy and satisfactory 
correction of the aforesaid wrongs and oppressions, tliat you 
may be pleasinn^ in his eyes by whom you reign; and by 
doing what is equilable and upright on your part, every cause 
of just complaint may be removed, and thus the people of 
Ireland, directed by soand counsel, may be obedient to thee, 

VOL. II. B 
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as to their Lord. Vmi if (which may God avert) they bhould 
then choose to continue in rebellion, they will in that case 
turn their cause into open injustice; while you must stand in- 
excusable before God and man. In order, therefore, that 
the oppressions of which tbe people of Ireland compkmi 
may he more fully Uid before your new, we transmit to your 
Mightiness the aforesaid letters addressed to the Cardinal 
Nuncios, together with a copy of the documents which the 
aforesaid Adrian, our predecessor, granted to Henry II, King 
of England, ie^aiduig the conceisbion of the l^nd of Ire-? 
land."* 

Whf'tlu r in consequGnce of this paternal admonition Of 
owing to the precarious, posture of his afiairs, the English 
Monarch began now to show a degree of concern for the suf- 
ferings of the people of Ireland, and. some pronnses at least 
were held out Bruce continued still in the field, while a 
dreadful famine accompanied with p^tilence prevailed from 
one extremity of the nation to the other* Sir John Birming- 
ham who, in 1318, had the command of the Eii<^li3h army, 
was seuL by the Lord-deputy, Alexander Bicknor into Ulster. 
Brace, with a force superior in number but not in discipline, 
met him at Dundalk; a desperate engagement ensued in 
which many and splendid proofs of bravery were displayed: 
victory at length appeared on the side of the English and 
Edward Bruce with many of his best officers was left among 
the slain. Aflker this sigqal defeat, Birmmgham received the 
earldom Louth, as the reward of his services, while the 
Archbishop rqse still higher in the favour and esteem of his 
Boveieign. 

The influence which Alexander Uicknor possessed at court 
was gaining additional strength every day, insomuch that 
four years after he had been appointed Lord Justice of Ireland 
be was sent by the Parliament of England as Ambassador into 

f Vat. EpisU 800, 
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France together with Edmund , Earl of Kent, younger brother 
of Edward IT.^ It had been well for the Archbishop himself 
and for those iimnediatdy under his jurifidiction had he ab- 
stained (torn mixing himself up with the state affiurs of those 
times. Ambition and a spurit of ascendancy formed no inferior 
trait in the character of Alexander eyen long before he had 
been exalted to an high dignity in the Church. He advanced 
rapidly into power and stept from one office to aiiother until at 
length he found himself in the midst of the labyrinth, with- 
out being able to make his way, unless by means of guides 
a< inexperienced as they were treacherous. It was by causes 
such as these that he had brought himself into serious diffi- 
culties not only with the Primate of Armagh, but also with 
his own suffragans and particularly with the Bishop of 
Oasory. 

It appears tliat, about the year 1330, doctrines of an 
heretical and most blasphemous nature had bv some means 
been imported mto tlie Province ot LeinBter, and the City of 
Kilkenny seems to have been the place pitched upon by 
these dogmatizers for the public dissemination of their errors.f 
Among other blasphemies they asserted, that our Divine 
Redeemer was a mera man and a sinner^ and had been justly 
crucified Ibr his own transgressions: that the sacmment of 
the body of Christ was by no means to be worshipped— that 
the decrees, decretals and apostolical mandates were neither 
to be obeyed or respected, and that demons should be con- 
snlted according to the rites of pagan sects. Innovation, 
schism and heresy were evils hitherto unknown m the Church 
of Ir^and. The Irish Catholic heard, indeed, that spurious 
novslties bad appeared and like empty vapours almost 
instantly disappeared, learing nothing behind but a name 
universally condenmed and execrated — ^be was told of heiesi- 
ntchs rising up in the proud, profligate, debauched cities of 

* Thomas of Walsioghain, iijrp. Nuust. f pijnn's AimaU. 
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the East, amidst the ruins and prostrate grandeur of a totter- 
ing empire — ^all this he might liavc learned and lamented: 
but the face of a heretic, the footsteps of an innovator were 
objects which an Irishman had never until now the misfortune 
of witnessing in his native and beloved country. 

Richard Ledred, of the Order of St. Francis, was at that 
Bishop of Ossofy, having been consecrated at Avignon 
in 1318. As soon as these blasph^ons doctrines had been 
annooneedy the sensation which pemded all classes became 
vehement and frightfiil. The Bishop and his Clergy came 
forward and by solid argument, by the strengtli and power of 
truth, opposed and discomfittcd the enemies of religion. 
They were not however, to be speedily or easily vanquisiied — 
some of them were, it appears, men of influence and had 
considerable wealth at their command. To these resources^ 
therefore^ they recmred, when they had no longer been able 
to withstand the reasoning of the Bishop and his Clergy. 
By bribery and other means they soon succeeded in bringing 
over to their opinions several peiftons of distinction; some of 
them invested with civil authority, among whom are mentioned 
the Seneschal of Kilkenny, the Treasurer of Ireland, and the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. The storm, sometimes 
violent but as often abated, contitmed to rage for a consider- 
able time; while the Treasurer and all who had been con- 
cerned in fomenting or encouraging the heresy were at length 
denounced by the Bishop and publicly excommunicated. 
These proceedings served only to inflame the desperate deter- 
mination of a party already numerous and powerful. The 
Bishop was taken and cast into prison, while all his property 
both moveable and immoveable was seized upon and confis- 
cated to the crown.* Whenever scenes of this description 
take place, calumny and the blackest malevolence are seldom 
absent. It happened at that time, that the castie of Moy- 

* Wftddiog'e AnaalB, Tom. 6. 
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cofair, belonging to Hugh le Poer^ was attacked and bumed 
hj Thomas Fitz-Gilbert: the Bishop was accused of having 

been concerned in this outrage, and the charge, without being 
substantiated by anything like testimony, was published 
and instituted against him by his eneuuc ^^. In the mean 
time, letters had been despatched to Pope Benedict XII by 
the Bishop of Ossory and his Clergy, in which a distinct and 
faithful account of these scandalous proceedings was laid be- 
fore the holy Father; imploring at the same time advice and 
assistance. On this occasion, the Pope addressed two epistles 
foil of solicitude and fatherly tenderness to Edward III, 
King of England. In the first epistle, he requires that the 
ecclesiastical property taken from Richard, Bishop of Ossory, 
bliouid be restored, and strongly uiipresses on tlie King the 
solemn obligation lie is under of co-operating with the Prel- 
ates of the Church in rootnig out the seeds of heresy from 
his realms. The second letter takes a more comprehensive 
view of these noxious doctrines: of this letter the following 
extract is a literal translation. 

«Our Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of the 
true and livmg God, who by his ineffable charify enlightens 
the hearts of the faithful, diat they may acknowledge his 
greatness and believe in his mighty power, to the end that 
they may be saved and after the exile of this life admitted in- 
to the kinjidoiu of the heavenly citizens, has in these latter 
days detected in your land of Ireland, crafty wolves, in sheep's 
clothing — foxes going about and to the utmost of their power 
laying waste the vineyard of the Lord — ^wicked men, scatter- 
ing the thistle among the good seed — ^pestiferous heretics, 
assuming the mask of hypocricy, but whose conversatbns 
are execrable and deserve to be execrated. For it has lately 
come to the knowledge of our Apostolic See, that while our 
venerable brother, Richard, Bishop of Ossory, was, In ordi- 
nary right, visitinp; his diocess, there appeared in the midst 
of his catholic people, men who were heretics, together with 
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their abettors; some of whum asserted, that Jesus Christ 
was a man atid a fJinner and was justly cruciiied lor hi5» own 
sins. Others, after iiaviag done homage and ofier^ sacrifice 
to demons, thought otherwise of the sacrament of the body 
of Christ than the Catholic Church teaches^ saybg that the 
same fenerable saeramait ia by no means to be wonhipped; 
and also assertm^ that they are not bound to beliere or obey 
the decrees^ decretals and Apostolical mandates; in the mean 
time consulting demons, according to the rites of those sects 
among the gentiles and pagans, ticdpisuig the sacraments of 
the Catholic Church and drawing the faitlitul of Clinst after 
them by their superstitions^ Most truly, this pestiferous 
heresy making its way among the congregation of the faithful 
has infected some; this plague, by the venom of its contagion^ 
has brought death on those whom it approached; this poison- 
ous serpent has destroyed the souls of those infected by its 
pestilence. Wherefore as we understand that neither in the 
same Ireland or in any land of your realm of England haTe 
inquisitors of heresy been appointed ; ui short, tiiat heretical 
depravity is not wont to be detected and punished hy the 
regular officers of an inquisition; for these reasons, most be- 
loved son, your holy mother the Church confidently flies to 
the shield of thy protection, by which the splendour of the 
orthodox faith is far and near irradiated, that yon may, as 
the champion of Christ and of his feith, confound and extir- 
pate ihe aforesaid depravity. We therefore require, and ear- 
nestly deprecate your royal Excellency, that in consideration 
of the reverence and honour which are due to the faith and 
likewise of that concern which should be manifested for the 
salvation oi tiie people, you would without delay cause letters 
mandatory to be written as well to your justiciary in the afore- 
said Ireland as also to your other Ministers constituted over 
that realm, that thereby they may be obhged to a£S>rd prompt 
and powerful assistance to the said Bishop of Ossory and all 
other Prelates of Ireland, in takmg, punishing and expelling 
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the aforesaid heretics and their followers, according to the 
rules and institutions of the Canons. In thus acting, you 
will offer an holocaust of due gratitude to the eternal Mi^esty; 
you will exalt the Catholic faith, do honour to the Chur^, 
comply with our request, exhortation and entreaty, extol 
even higher the dignity of thy royal name and contribute to 
the safety, renown and prosj)erity of thy reign." Given at 
Avignon, VIII Ides Novembris, anno I Pont.* 

Before this epistle had arrived, Richard Bishop of Ossory 
was liberated from prison, having been confined there for 
seventeen days; the storm nevertheless continued unabated. 
At length the Bishop resolved on proceeding to Avignon, in 
vrhich city the Pope then resided; but as soon as he had 
reached Waterfind, he was informed that the Aichbishop 
Alexander had caused letters and messengers to be despatched 
to the different sea-ports for the purpose of having him arrested 
and thrown a second time into prison. Richard Bishop of 
Ossory found means, however, of effecting his escape and 
fled to the Continent, where he continued nine years, an exile. 
The leading promoters of the heresy were, in the mean tune, 
abandoned and scouted with scorn by the people — when 
peither wealth or aggrandiaement could any longer be ex- 
pected-Hwben the heresy was left to itself, it disappeared, 
and by the public atonement of its authors it contributed to 
the still greater exaltation and glory of the ancient faith ot 
the country. Clement VI, who succeeded Benedict XII, 
had the Archbishop Alexander de Bicknor cited to Avignon 
and appointed the Archbishops ot Armagh and of Cashel as 
Commissioners, with powers to institute an inquiry and decide 
on the case.t The Pope, on this occasion likewise, exempted 
Richard, Bishop of Ossory and his diocess altogether from 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Dublin and placed bim 
immediately under the holy See; declaring at the same time, 

♦ V au Epiist. 909— 91«. t Wtttliling'a Aonalcte. Tom. viiip. 17. 
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that every sentence of excommunication, suspension and n\- 
ferdict and every other process which should hapj>en to be in- 
stituted contrary to the tenor of these exemptions were ipsO" 
Jacto nuU and void. 

Richard Ledred returned to his diocess about the year 
1347, having been furnished with the bull of exemption,"^ 
which document being interesting and ducidatoiy of the 
whole subject may with justice be considered worthy of in* 
sertion in this place. 

^'It beeometh the prudence and circumspection of the Ro« 
man Pontiff, when consulting the interest of churches, prel- 
ates and ecclesiastical persons, to relieve with paternal solici- 
tude all those who are oppressed and to make such concession^ 
as may, with God's help, tend to their general tranquillity. 
Your petition, most truly, has set forth, whilst you, having 
first consulted us according to the Canons, had proceeded 
against certain heieCicB discovered by you in your diocess of 
Ossory, the aforesaid heretics seized your person and Ibr 
seventeen days had detained yon ignominionsly bound in 
chains and iii a prison. Thut afterwards, when you, being 
liberated from prison, had appealed to us iiom our venerable 
brother Alexander, Archbishop of Dublin, who inflicted 
many and great injuries on you, on your church of Ossory, 
on your cleigy and on your subjects, and when you had set 
out for the purpose of pioceeding to the Apostolic See in the 
prosecution of this appeal, the aforesaid Archbishop had 
caused his letters to be despatched to all the sea-ports and 
other places, through which it was necessary for you to pass, 
causing thereby and procuring, to the utmost of his power, 
that your person may be again seized upon and cast into 
prison. Moreover, when you, through fear of incarceration 
and death, had been compelled to leave your country and live 
as an exile, for nine years, your temporals both moveable and 

• Clyiia'e Aoatlsp ad A* 1847. 
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immoveable liaving been in the mean time, seized upon, the 
said Archbishop, by fraud, extortion and various other ways, 
annoyed and oppressed your church, your clergy and the 
laity, who had assisted you in resisting and putting down the 
aforesaid heretics. And whereas, we by our letters have 
commanded the said Archbishop to be cited before us and 
that within a given time peremptorily specified, and that you, 
in the mean time, may have reason to fear lest he should pro- 
ceed with more severity towards you, your clei^ and people, 
and- by this means might be prevented from governing your 
church in the manner which behoveth you; we therefore, 
anxious to protect thy person, as also to relieve your clergy 
and people from oppression, and yielding to the prayer of 
your petition do, by our Apostolic authority and by special 
lavour, altogether exempt both you» your church, your city^ 
your diocesB of Ossory, your clergy, your laity and all per- 
sons therein, as long as you preside over the See and that the 
aforesaid persecution continues, from all jurisdiction, dominion, 
power and superiority of the aforesaid Archbishop; and we 
hereby subject and place you, your clergy and people uiider 
the immediate jurisdiction ot the Apostolic See. We hkewise 
decree that every sentence of excommunication, suspension 
and interdict, and every other process which may be instituted 
contrary to the tenor of this exemption, be null and void and 
of no effect*"* Given at Avignon, IV Ides Aprilis, anno V. 
Only three years had elapsed between the date of this ex- 
emption and the death of the Archbishop Alexander de 
Bicknor. Upon his demise the exemption ceased and the 
diocess of Ossory was again placed under the jurisdiction oi 
the Archbishop of Dublin.t 

• £x Lib. li. — Papist. 506. 

t See Reg. Vat. Lib. ii, pfirs iv. The hn]\ ]^ dated the lOili year of Clement VI, 
A.C. 1351, and thus concludes. — " Cumque postmodum prffifatus Alexander Arck- 
iepiscopos viam finrit uUTeme carvb ingressus, nosque Dublinit Eccleaiae per ip- 
•im Archi«piaoo|ii obitnm time vacaatit, do pmena Teiierabilu firOrii nostri jMBnb 

VOL. U. C 
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Ailei this period, iriclmid Bisliop of Ossory continued in 
the undisturbed government of his See. He erected the 
Episcopal palace in Kilkenny; having first, willi the King's 
permission, demolished three churches without the walls and 
employed the materials in building the palace. He also re- 
paired and beautified the Cathedral; the windows of which^ 
particularly that towards the East^ had by his directions 
been finished in a style so neat and grand and with such ex- 
quisite workmanship, that the like could not be found at that 
time in Ireland. Richard Ledred was forty-two years Bishop 
ol' Ossory. He died in 1360 and was interred with great 
solemnity in Ins own Cathedral, on the gospel side of the 
high altar. 

. The ecclesiastical events, which seem to fill up the remain- 
ing portion of this century, are those in which the Archbishops 
of Armagh took a leading part, and particularly Richard 
Fitz^Ralph who had been promoted to that See in 1347. In 
those days almost every English ecclesiastic, who happened to 
be advanced to any place of importance in the Church of 
Ireland, was a man who at the same time had more or less 
civil influence in his hands; and this it is whicli luakcb il 
more suprising, that instead of contendinix a])out comparative 
trifles, they should have altogether neglected the general 
interest of the nation and stand bye as silent spectators while 
the people were stript of those rights to which as men and 

Ar^iqiiMopi Dnblinen, doxerinntB, provid«Dclmiii> pneficieates eum ipri Dttbliatii 

Ecclesise ia Archiepiscopum et pastorem, pro parte ipsius Joannis Archiep. nobts 
ejftitithumiliterfiupplicantem, ut ne occasione luiju^Tnodi exemptionis, qurc per ipsius 
Alexandri obilum est sublata, loter Joanoem Arcbiep. et Richardum Episcopam, 
alioque prsfatos, qumtiocis mfttetk oriatur, providere de opportnno deelaratiMMS 
benelicu) dignuemur ; cum causa ejusdem exeniptionis per iponi Alttxttidii obitum 
jam cessavit. Nos volentes hujusmod'i litigiorum anfractibus obviare, ipsiua Joan* 
nis Amhipp. suppitcationibus inclinati ; auctoritate Aj>ostolica, tenore przesentium 
declaramus exempuoaem, immediatam subjeclionem et decretutn hujusmodi, et 
qmecamque in ipsa excroptione contenta per tpsiiis Alexandri obitum peuitiM ezpi* 
miM et nntlias ex tunc roboris vel momenli. NuUi eigo &c. neetro dedualionw 
ke" Datum AveDiotw X Kal. Julii, aimo X. 
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citizens they were unquestionably entitled. Richard Fitz- 
Ralph, Chancellor of the University of Oxford and Dean of 
Lichfieldy was consecrated Archbishop of Armagh at Exeter 

in July 1347. His acquirements as a scholar, although very 
much overrated, had chained him considerable reputation 
during the a^e in vvhicii lie lived. He appears, however, to 
' be but a very indifferent theologian, his principal fort consisted 
in oratory and in this he ranked amongst the first and most 
popular preachers of the day. Having contended with the 
.Friars of Armagh about some ornaments belonging to their 
Convent and which he intended to have removed to his 
palace, he proceeds to London and in St. Paul's Church 
publicly advanced nine conclusions against the Mendicant 
Orders.* These propoc^iuun.s were soon after solemnly con- 
demned, but had for many years <2;iven rise to much angiy 
and foolish contention, without being of the least possible 
benefit either to religion or to the actual condition of the 
people. He maintained, that voluntary mendicity undertaken 
for the sake of Christian perfection was illicit. Secondly, 
that Christ our Lord never did beg, nor did he couneel men- 
dicity, but on the contrary forbad it. Thirdly, that to beg 
voluntarily is contrary to every law, human and divine. 
Fourtldy, that neither St. Francis or any other saint ever 
taught men to beg voluntarily for the sake of perfection. 
Fifthly, that Christ as man was the sole temporal Lord of all 
things, he alone being in the state of original innocence; but 
whereas he found property in the possession of others, he 
merely ceded his right. Sixthly, that a person, guilty of 
mortal sin, could not in that state have the dominion of any 
thing by a just title. Seventhly, that to receive the confes- 
sions of the faithful was contrary to the ministerial condition 
of the Mendicant Orders; nor could they exercise the privilege 
allowed them in this respect, without incurring eternal ruin. 



* Wadititig'» Aanaht Tom. iv. p. 62. 
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Eiglitlily, that unless in case of urgent necessity, it was un- 
lawful to hear confessions any where except in the parish 
church. Ninthly, that all who confess to religious mendicants 
(even though they should have jnriscUctioii from the holy See) 
are bound to confeM the same ains once a year to their parish 
priest, at least for the observance of the eodeaiastical precept. 

As soon as these strange and novel opinions had been pnb* 
lished^ a general outcry was raised on all sides and partica* 
larly from the procurators of the different orders. They 
strongly denied the orthodoxy of these conclusions, mauitain- 
ing that the doctrines ot the Archbishop were at least rash 
and erroneous. Nor were tiiese contentions confined to Ire- 
land. The Enghsh Church had been at the same time dis- 
tracted by disputes of a similar description.* Books and 
tracts were published and circulated; harangues were delivered 
from the pulpit, while appeals without number and recrimi'^ 
nations without end were issuing forth from both sides to the 
holy See. The Archbishop of Armagh having been cited to 
Avignon, Pope Innocent VI referred the examination of the 
whole ( ause to four Cardinals, of whom the Caidiual William, 
Bisiiup of Tusculum was president. This conference termi- 
nated in the renovation of the constitution of John XXII, 
by which the rights and privileges of the religious to preach 
and receive the confessions of the faithful were re-estabhshed, 
together with a mandate, that in future, the Archbishop 
Richard should not, mther in his writings or discourses, ad- 
vance any thing which might be construed into an infringe- 
ment of the aforesaid constitutions. At the same time, 
Pope Innocent VI addressed an admonitory epistle to tlie 
Archbishops and Bishops of England, where the controversy 
had in fact assumed a serious appearance. In tins epistle 
Innocent alludes to the opinions already mauitamed by 
Jlichard, Archbishop of Armagh, pronounces them to be 

* Fox*s Ac^ et M«aiim. vol, i. p, 464. 
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tdlse, and coucludes by exhorting the Prelates to give no 
further opposition to the rights and privileges ut these regular 
orders, but rather be guidrd by such decision as to the afore- 
said tribunal should appear just and satisfactory. Tiie Arch- 
bishop Richard Fitz-Ralph, thus disappointed and not a little 
perplexed at the unexpected turn which this disagreeaUe 
litigation had now taken, retired into Belgium and died soon 
after at Haynault. Hig remains were afterwards conveyed to 
Dundalk, the place of his nativity, by Stephen Wall, Bishop 
of Meath, where they were interred with becoming solonnity. 
Concerning his wiituigs and particularly his four books 
against the Armenians, a variety of opinion seems to prevail. 
Prateolus, Paulus Perusintis and others have considered him 
a heretic,* but undeservedly; for among other things he sub- 
mitted all his writings to the correction of the Church, and 
if he erred in opinion, that should perhaps be more properly 
attributed to a richness or exuberance of fancy than to any 
thing like contumacy or perversity of intention.t However 
his writings are, as Thomas Waldensis states, to be read with 
great caution; while Cardinal Bellarmin, alluding to his 
fourth book against the Armenians, says: "In several parts 
of this work may be found many errors, courenuMg Liie power 
of priests, the poverty of Christ and the religious state.";]; 
Nevertheless his reputation for virtue was very great, and 
several miracles were said to have been wrought at his tomb. 
At the close of this century. Pope Bbniiaoe IX appointed an 
examination to be taken of them, having for that purpose 
constituted as Commissioners John Golton Archbishop of 
Armagh, Richard Young Bishop elect of Bangor and the 
Abbot of Osney near Oxford, but of the proceedings aad 
termination of this inquuy history appears not to have left 
any record. 

During the reign of Richard II, which closes the history 
* ElvQcli. Htitt* p. 56. $ 62. t Wadding, Tom. ir. p. 64. ^ De Scrip. Eecl. p. 3B7. 
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of this century, but Ibw events of an ecclesiastical nature 
had occurred. John Colton, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Philip Torrington Archbishop of Casheli having at dififemt 
times enjoyed a considerable share of royal favour^ had it in 
their power to be of inestimable benelit to Ireland; bnt th^ 
Prelates were seldom in the country and the greater portion 
of then* time appears to have been employed in foreign 
negociations. 

John Colton was for a short period Cliaiicellor and after- 
wards Lord Justice of Ireland. In 138:2 he received a com- 
mission from Richard II for the transaction of some important 
concerns in the court of Rome. This negociation, howerer, 
was of very little consequence either to the church or flock 
over which the Archbishop had been appointed: it concerned 
another country and another people, while Ireland and its 
wretched inhabitants were left almost without a single pro- 
tector — unnoticed, unpitied and abandoned. 

Philip Toniii<;ton, a Franciscan and Doctor of divinity, 
was, in like manner, soon after his promotion to the See of 
Cashel in 1379, sent as Ambassador from Richard 11 to Pope 
Urban VI. On his return, this Prelate, among other matters, 
preached a sermon at St. Paul's in London, of which Thomas 
Walsingbam gives the following account.* 

''In those days there came from Rome the Archbishop of 
CSashel, an Irishman — ^when he arrived in London, he preached 
to the people, and in his sermon announced that the King of 
France and many as adhered to the antipope lay under the 
sentence of excommunication, 11c moreover assured them, 
that now was the favourable tnne for the English, in right of 
their Monarch, to mvade the Kingdom of France: assigning 
as a reason, that whereas now the King of France lay under 
a censure he would not have it in his power to make resistance 
or carry on a war." 

* Ad ann. 1379. 
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However plausible or seasonable this harangue might ap- 
pear, it did not seem to have at the time, many admirers,—- 
One truth, however, is certain, that while these men, with 
power and influence at their command, were thus busily em- 
ployed in the polemical management of foreign interests; the 
general state — the peace ami prosperity of Ireland were sub- 
jects scarcely ever contemplated — they were wantonly and 
shamefully disregarded. 

This chapter shall conclude with the notorious Statutes of 
Kilkenny. They were passed in this centufy and from them 
alone the reader may be enabled to form some idea of the 
sort of justice which the Irish people had received at the 
hands of their rulers in those days. It was enacted "that 
intermarriages with the natives or any connexion with them, 
as fosterers or in the way of gossipred, should be punished as 
high treason. That the use of their name, hmguagc, apparel 
or customs should be punished with the forfeiture of lands 
and tenements. That any submission to the Brehon laws 
was trmon. That the English should not permit the Irish 
to graze upon their lands. That the bards of the Irish should 
not be entertained. That to compel English subjects to pay 
or maintain soldiers was felony. That no mere Irishman 
should he permitted to obtain any benefice in the ehvreh or he 
allowed to enjoy the privileges of religious institutes*** 

While the Parliament had been employed in framing these 
Statutes at Killienny, the Irish people without the pale were 
even supplicating their rulers for a participation of the benefit 
of the English laws. They offered to purchase this shield of 
the constitution at an enormous price; but their petitions were 
rejected and botlr law and constitution were thus unnaturally 
dosed against them. By the first six of the Kilkenny Sta- 
tutes, a regular line of national and legal distinction was 
marked out between the English settlers and the native 
inhubiiuuts of the country. This act of legislative chicanery 

* Sir J. Davies, Disc. p. 126. 
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soon became the fruitful source of turbulence, insurrection 
and bloodshed, and ended in the great object originally con- 
templated — the confiscation of the property of the country 
and the almost indiaerimiaate beggary of its inhabitants. By 
the last Statute, however, the cloister and even the altar be* 
came a monopoly — religion was transformed into a sort of 
close borough; and no man, no matter bow exalted his piety, 
his merit or his religious vocation, could be entrusted with the 
cure ol souls, or allowed to make his profession m a monas- 
tic institute, if it could be once proved that he had been 
what was, in those times, termed a mere Irishman. Laws 
such as these could not by any possibility be attended 
with the least benefit to religion: they were at all events ob- 
served to the letter; they had been even confirmed by subse- 
quent acts of the legislature— thus were the religious founda- 
tions of Ireland, which at one period were thrown open to the 
world and afforded shelter and education to the Briton, now 
closed against her own children by laws and penalties which 
to this day continue faitlitully recorded on the paq^eof history, 
but which no man has ever yet attempted to justity. 



Dioiti7ftd hy CooqIf 



CHAPTER II. 

Successors of St. Patrick — Episcopal Sees — Religious 
Foundations of the Fourteenth Century, 

Daring the fourteenth century the Metropolitan See. of 
Armagh was governed hy eight Prelates in legular succession* 
On the deatii of Nicholas in 1303, the See remained vacant 
for three years, notwithstanding the efforts which had been 

made by the Dean and chapter to provide for the succession. 
At length in 1306, John Taaffe, by provision of the i^ope, 
was consecrated Arclibishop of Armagh. This Prelate, how- 
ever, died at Rome in the same year and was succeeded by 
Waltbr de Jorse or Joyce,* a learned Dominican and 
brother of Thomas Jorse Cardinal of St. Sabina. Walter de 
JorsQ was consecrated by Nicholas^ Cardinal of Ostium, but 
presided over the Archdiocess only five years when he resigned. 
His love of retirement and his peculiarly studious habits are' 
numbered among the causes which ultimately induced him to 
tender his resignation of the See. This Prelate, when released 
from the obligations of a weiglity administration, witlidrew, 
as it is thought, to Genoa, where he applied himself to the 
revision of most of his works and contributed largely to the 
ecclesiastical literature of those times. Among his writings, 
the following are particularly noticed. A Promptuary of 
Theology, in three books; one book on sbs in general; one 
book of questions; a summary of Theology in four books; 
on original sin; a commentary on the four books of sentences; 
and a commentary on the Psalms of David, £[e was sue* 
ceeded in the See by his brother. 

♦ Pits. Scnjp. p. 397. 
rOL. II, D 
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Roland ob JoitsB, a member likewise of the order of 
Preachers, elected Archbishop of Armagh by Clement V and 
restored to the temporals on the 15th Scj^tember, 1313. The 
Archbishop Roland, as has been stated in the preceding 
chapter, contended strenuously with the clergy of Dublin on 
the subject of those primatial privileges, whicli up to the time 
of Uonorius III the See of Armagh li'dd iiiiqnestionnbly en- 
joyed. According to Camden, tlio Archbirt.lu>p Roland arrived 
at Howth on the day after the Annunciation, A.D. 1313. 
He arose during the night aud advancing towards Dublin 
caused the cross to be carried with great solemnity before him 
until he had arrived at the priory of Grace-Dieu. An account 
of this supposed encroachment having been conveyed to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, some of his domestics, aided by a 
number of interested enthusiasts, went forth from the City 
for the purpose of resisting the Primate. They met him near 
the above-mentioned priory, prevented him from advancing 
towards Dublin, took down his cross, and (to use the words 
of the annais) drove him in confusion out of Loinster.* Nor 
was this controversy decided during the incumbency of 
Roland; it was resumed with even additional ardour by his 
successors. After an incumbency of eight years, the Primate 
Roland, adopting the example of his predecessor, resigned 
the Archbishopric, and was succeeded by 

Stephen Seagravb, Rector of Stepney Church near Lon- 
don and Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. He 
was elected by John XXII, and immediately after his conse- 
cration was restored to the temporals by Edward II, in July, 
1323.f The character and influence of this upriglit Prelate 
served to cast some rays of hope on the despondency of the 
nation, and these expectations would, it is probabJe, liave 
been realized, but he died A.D. 1333, at the very period when 
the exertions of some great and good man were lamentably 
wanted and universally called for. 

* Aaoab ad A, 3313. t V,ymtr, Tom. iv. p. 7« 
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David O'HiRAonTT was )iis successor: he was consecrated 

at Avignon in January 1334 and received possession of the 
temporalities of the See on the 16th of the ioliowing March. 
Under this Fteiatc the former controversy arisinfx out of the 
Metropolitan rights was unnecessarily revived. The Primate 
David having been summoned to attend a parUament held 
under Charleton in 1337,- the nsnal preparations were made 
for his appearance In St. Mary's Abbey, near Dublin, and 
among other accnstomed ceremonies he waa to advance 
through the City with the Cross carried before him.* The 
King, moreover, had writs issued as well to the Archbishop 
of Dubliii ami liis Vicar General, as to the Mayor and Bail- 
itfs of tl«i City, by which he strictly enjoined theiu not to ufier 
resistance to the procccd!n<^ of the Primate. "t* This mandate, 
however, proved ineffectual; the Archbishop, Alexander de 
Bicknor assisted by his Clergy and the public authorities of 
the City rose up against it; but David, on the 29th of 
Noveml>er in the same year, caused those clauses of Pope 
Uiban's bull, which ctmiirm the privileges of the See of 
Armagh, to be published and afterwards exemplified unde^ 
the great seal of Ireland, j: The Annals of Nenagh and other 
ancient records are not deficient in affording ample testimony 
to the pastoral merits of this Prelate; representing him as a 
man, wise and zealous and not unworthy the exalted station 
which he occupied in the Church. David died on the 16th 
of May, 1346. 

RicHABo Fits-Ralps, Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, was elected on the following year by Pope Clement 
VI and immediately lAlter was consecrated at Exeter by John 
GrandisoQ, Bishop of that See. The contentions which had 
been created between this Prelate and the Regular orders 
have been n<Hiced in the foregoing chapter. Considering the 

* Pembridgc Annal, ap Camden. f Pryn, Anituad. p. 271. 

% Camb«n, Aaaal, 1337, 
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unbend tdg disposition of the Primate Richard, there was 
reason to expect that the former disputes on the subject of the 
Piimacy would be resumed. He had already obtained several 
letters from Edward III, authorizing him to have the cross 
carried before him in every part of Ireland; while at the same 
time the peers and other principal authorities were commanded 
to assist him in the prosecution of his rights. Encouraged 
by the tenor of these letters, Richard proceeded to Dublin 
with the cross borne before him and took up his residence in 
the City, On the following morning he proclaimed tiie 
privileges of tlie Church of Armagh and republished the bull 
of Urban IV in the pi * sence of the Lord Justice of Ireiand, 
the Prior of KUmamham and several ot the nobility; at the 
Mune time fulminating the sentence of ezcommunication 
i^ainst all who should attempt to oppose him. This display 
of authority however formidable was not, it appears, suffi- 
cient to control either the Lord Justice, the Prior or the other 
authorities of the City. They prevented Richard from appear^ 
ing in public with any symbol of primatial distinction and 
obliged him to return to Drogheda where he denounced them 
all as persons publicly excommunicated. Some of the nobility, 
having afterwards acknowledged their error, repaired to 
Drogheda and were absolved from th*^ censure. During the 
same year, the Prior of Kiimamham sent particular messen* 
gers to Drc^heda, imploring forgiveness; he died, however, 
before the messengers returned, nor was he allowed Christian 
burial until absolution from the censure had been publicly 
pronounced by the Primate.* However the controversy was, 
about four years after (1353) removed to Rome, when the de- 
cision of Innocent VI, as already noticed,t had been published 
and served, at least for the present, to tranquillize both 
parties. The Primate Richard was one of the most popular 
orators of the age and devoted the greater portion of his 

* Id. AmuB, 1349. i Chap. i. 
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time at Aiiuagk to the revision and publication of Beveral 
works oil philosophical and theological subjects. Among 
these may be noticed his treatise on the four books ot s< ntfncps. 
Annotations on the Gospels. Questions of the An n oma us, 
Lib. XIX. A volume of Sermoos. A treatise oa the Spiritual 
power of our Lord's paBsion. Eulogies on the Blessed 
Virgin. Scientific dialogues and epistles.* After a life em- 
bittered with many difficulties the Primate Richard died at 
Haynault in 1360, but his remains were soon after conveyed 
to Dundalk. 

Miles Sweetman, Treasurer of Kilkenny, was on the fol- 
lowing year advanced to the Archiepiscopal chaii by Innocent 
VL Thh Prelate had been scarcely four years in tlie ad- 
ministration of the Sec, when the contention regarding the 
Metropolitan rights was renewed even with increased violence 
between him and Thomas Minot, at that time Archbishop of 
Dublin, On thb occasion Edward III found it necessary to 
interpose; he accordingly required by writ ''that both Arch- 
bishops should bear up their croziers in each other's province, 
as had been die case at that time with the Metropolitans of 
York and Canterbury ."f This mandate of the King not 
having been effectual, the Archbishop of Dublin having de- 
clined his attendance, Lionel, Duke ot Clarence, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, caused a writ to be forthwith issued to the 
Sheriff of Dublin commanding him "to warn the Archbishop 
of Dublin to appear at Castle-Dermot, on the Tuesday after 
St. Luke's day, to answer for the said contempt, in not meet- 
ing ai\d agreeing with the Primate of Armagh."^ By the 
interference of the King himself a conciliation was at length 
effected, and thus was this question, so troublesome in itself 
and so useless to the nation, effectually set at rest during the 
remaining part of this centuiy. The Primate Miles governed 
the See for naieteen years, mid died in his manor of Dromy- 
skin, on the 11th of August, 1^80. 

* Arthur a Monasterio, p. t I^t. £dw. A. 136&. f Rjiii«r, T. vi. p. 465. 
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Jonx CoLTON, a native of the County of Norfolk and 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, was by provision of the Pope 
appointed Archbishop of Armagh and restored to the tempo- 
ralities of the See in December 1381. This Prelate had for 
a time been Chancellor and afterwards I^ord Justice of fteland. 
Most honourable mention has been made of him in some of 
the ancient annals, whilst his provincial constitutions^ which 
are extant^ are generally adduced as evidence of his laborious 
research and of his intimate acquaintance with the ecclesias- 
tical literature of the age in which he lived. The Primate, 
John Colton, presided over the Sec unlil ilu year 1404, about 
whicli time he resigned. He died on tiie 1st of May in that 
year and was buried in St. Peter's Church, Drogheda.* 

Among the historical events connected with the other epis- 
copal sees of Ireland during this ceatury^f the most remark- 
able are the union of the Sees of, Lismore and Waterford 
and that of the ancient diocess of Enaghdune in the County 
' of Galway to the Archiepiscopal See of Tuam. 

The Union of the Sees of Waterford and Lismore 
was conteni]jl;ited so early as the tenth year of the reign of 
Henry III, and on the condition distinctly specified, "that 
"the episcopal See should continue at Waterford." The King's 
writ to that effect and his letters to the Pope on the subject 

• Anntli of Lo^gtf^Kee mI A. 1404. 

t The fallowing is a catalogue of the Archbishops who presided over the Metro* 
poIitaB Se« of DttUta, dnnag iIm lowteenihoentfliy:— Jobh Lkb, Almoaerto 
Edward II was conseiuraitedb 1310— ALPXANDEa os finiKMOK, cooHcraied iu 1317 

—John de St. P.wri,, consecrated iu 1349 — Thomas Minot, consecrated in 1363 
— Thomas Wikefohu, Archdeacon of WiocheMer and afterwards Chancellor of 
Ireland, cooperated in 1390 — Robsbt Waloby, o.a.A,, a native of the City of 
York, tnuudoted from tbe Bishopric of Air in GsMoigM ond Cbancollor of Ire- 
land under Rkhud II— Higain translated to the Archbishopric of York in I'SOd — 
Richard Northalt,, a Carmelite, translated from the See of Ossory in 1397 — 
i uoMAs Chanely, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, consecrated in 1398 — 
lie was Chancellor of Ireland under Ueory IV and Lord Justice iwder Henry V. 
In 1419> ho letiied to £ngland, where he died, and wm Intoned in New College 
at Oxford, of which be had been the fint Warden. 
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are extant: however, ffjr reasons ol which no mention liap- 
pens to be made in tlie close roll, the project after repeated 
applications was abandoned, and the two diocesses continued 
as before to be governed by different Prelates, in this state 
the administratioii of lioth Sees had been allowed to remain 
until the time of Edward III. That Monarchy aiaious to 
effect an union which circumstances had, it appetrsy now rea- 
dere4 indispensable, caused letters signed by his own hand to 
be transmitted to John XXII, in compKance with which a 
decree was passed, 'Hhat upon the resignation or decease of 
either of those Prelates, the Episcopal dignity of the two 
Churches, Lismore and Waterford, should be one and the 
same, and that the mirviving^ Prelate should be styled 15ishop 
of both Sees: that in cas£ of a vacancy, the episcopal elec- 
tion should take place in the most notable of the two Cathe- 
drals and be conducted by the Canons of both — and that to 
the Capitular of said Church it belonged to summon the 
Canons to election. Moreover by this union the Metropoli- 
tan rights of the See of Cashel were not to be impaired; 
these ri^ts remaining over the united Sees, precisely as they 
had been before/** The paramount reason, set forth both hi 
the supplication for the union and in the bull of John XXII, 
is the poverty of the Sees themselves, the revenues of wliich 
were at l;bat time so iimited| tlmt neither the pontifical rank 

* Hie folbwiog ttitntft fpoa die buU of Pcpe JTobn XXII ii here fubjoiiied. — 

*' Joannes Episcopus 3erv«u servoniin Dei; ad perpetwnn mI OMOiomni Sane 

carissimus in Christo filius nostcr Edvartlus AnglL-e rex illustris, if Hoininus Hi- 
bcrniae attente considerans. . . .oobis huroiliter ^uppiicavit, ut Lisiuorcn. < t Water- 
fordien. cujus rcditus et provcntus annui vix qiunquagista Merches Slerlingurum 
tttawenden d^nomratiw, nbi ta vieuutMe eOBjuetae Ecckweo Calihednlee, qu« 
•ideo sttut in fecuUatibus et neditibus suis tenues et exiles, quod earn Praeolee aiiH 
gulariter singuli ex eis uequeunt, juxta Episcopalis status decentiam, commode su<«- 
teDtari ; unirc invicem digQaiemiir. Nos igimr laudabilc ejusdexn Reg» in hac por(e 
propositom et oonunendebilem leluin, quen ad Deum, et ad Ecclenas babere dig 
iHwcitar, plarimum in Domino oonaiendaotea» ac oonrideraalee quod Pmtetis etiam 
eanimdem Ecclesiaram videretur expediens bujesniodi fieri uniooem, propternrgen* 
tern aeceasitatem ct evkienteiD uttiitaten ipsanim, et aJia« nittonabiles cauias pne* 
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nor the rights, privileges or dignity of the See cottld be ade- 
quately supported. It was stated.in the remonstrance, that 

the annual revenue of both Sees did not on any occasion ex- 
ceed the average sum of fifty marks sterling (£33 6s. 8d.) 
Notwithstanding this decree of Pope John the two diocesses 
continued separate until a second application had been made 
during the Pontificate of Innocent VI: that Pope, at the in- 
stance of Edward III in 1355, confirmed the letters of union 
granted by JohD XXII, while at the same time he transmit- 
ted copies both of the original document and of its confirma- 
tion to Edward III and to Roger Bishop of Waterford. Nor 
was the union effected until eight years after this period, 
when upon the translation of Roger Cradock, Bishop of 
Waterford, to the diocess of LandafF in Wales, the two Sees 
of Waterford and Lismore were peiiuanently united by Pope 
Urban V, in 1363; Thomas Le Reve, formerly Chancellor of 
Ireland, having been at the time Bishop of Lismore. 

diet-?" : easdem Ecclesias, de Fratrum no'trorum concilio, ct Apo>lolicte potestati*! 
plemtudine, Ununas auctoritate pneseaUum, Statueates, ut Statu Priesulum qu^ 
nnnc pneaont ciadem, daa mutatkiie diqua iutugro remanente, tamdem quovis ip- 
loruin oedflnte sm •tian deoedeate, lie wa» ait Mununden Eccleaaram Epucopalit 
d%llitM, quod superst«t tit EpilClliNM utriusque Uanoren. et Waterfordieo. Episco- 
pus nominandus, et in qualibet ipsarum Ecclesiarum sedem Episcopalcm babeat, et 
uUUui'f et exerceat Epucopalia ia utraque, prout videtit expedire i ac deince{» Bc- 
doue ipa* uoo At Mdem Antiitite tunili, quinimo potiuseadein intitiiUtioiie wuio, 
peipetda t«np<mbii8 gulMneiitttr; eujus cI«etiaii«B, cnm ipnrnm Tteatio namme- 
bit, ill altera dictarum Ecclesiarum insigniori, Videlicet ab utriuMjue Canonicis vo- 
c€m in eadetn eiectione, quasi forent unum corpus ?eu CoUcjt'im, pariier habituris, 
decernimus celebrandain, ac quoties novi pastoris ekctio fucnt lacieflda, ad Capitu- 
Itim cjiudem bmganm Ecd«M0 eomndem Ctnonkoram Ecdenn utriiuqne ▼act* 
lio ad electioDem celebrandam- debeot pertinere. Per hoc autem venerabili Fratri 
nostro Archie pi-scopo Cassel en. ipsarum FfrTf."^^'arum Metropolilano, tji; que suc- 
cesjsoribus, seu etiam Casselen. Ecclesiae Dullura praejudicium generctvr , quominus 
in eisdem Lismoren. <it Waterlordien. Ecclesiis Uabeaot alias jura Metropolitana, 
omniwitte iUa percipiaat aicut prim. VohuniM autem, et ApoMofica anctoritate dc- 
ccniinHW» ut n fofte alicujus dictamm Ecclesianim Episcopus Seoio, aut Valetvdine 
forporali gravatus, vel ali<b adeo iinpeditus fuerit perpetuo, utofficium auum neque- 
at exercere, ac Ecc\fam sibi conuoissae curam et admioistrationem Ecclesix gerere 
opportonas, suiqoe Metropolitani, et duonim Pnaalnm Suffrnganeoram suorum 
judicio iiDpotoia aeu inutiltt, ant inliabilia ccnceatur, c<na et adromiatraiio ejatdem 
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Tab Union of thb Diocbss of Enaghdunb (Annadown) 
ia the County of Galway with that of Tuam, although it had 
heen contemplated in the thirteenth centwry, was not effected 

until about the year 1328. Durintr tlie incumboucy of 
Florence I^Iac-Flin, Archbishop of Tuam, the project of com- 
pietiiio^ this union was first entertained, and it would appear 
both from the authority of the rolls and the subsequent cir- 
cumstances of the case, that the whole matter had been 
digested and decided in the court of Rome before the departure 
of the Archbishop from that City in 1250. The See of 
Enaghdnne happened to be at that time yaeant; accordingly, 
to use the words of a racorded document ^Florence entered 
upon the Bishopric of Enaghdune, forbidding the chapter to 
proceed to an election as on former occasions, aiid took into 
his own hands both the temporals and spirituals of that 
diocess, which he retained until his death."* The union 
coatinved undei* his sticcessors falter de Salem, Thomas 

lie UaitiB, cujus Pr^eral etlii eilategrit, ut |jra:fertur, in spiritualibiu et (aiiporalibus 
ad Episoopimi altoriw Ecekair «il>i intiMm eoajmcttt, •ittjtMdtm Epiteopi taliter 

iftlyrsmittitur impediti concurratassensus, debeat pertinere : Proviso tMteD, quod 
prsefato Episcopo impedito de Victu et Vestitu bufficienti et hone>to, pro se, et de- 
cent! familia, juxta ecclesis kus exigcotiam facultntum, Metropolitaai at Suifraga- 
aeortun praedictorum vbitrio, debeat proTideri. Nulli ergo omtiino bominum Uceat 
Inom pagoutm luvtnft VdioiuB, Statuti, Voluntaitirai «t Coitttitatioiiiim rafriitger«, 
vel ei ausu temerark) contniie." iut, Dfttam Arennioiie II JCalendas Adgvsti; 
Pontificatu3 nostri anno XI. 

This buii WM accompanied by the confirmatory brief of Innocent VI, as ibU 
lows. — " Utearaindeni Utteraruro tenor prsedictus sui insertus omnimodam rci, seu 
fccU oertHuduitta ftdat, ApMtoltoa anctoritate deeermoitt*, ut illad idem rolmr« 
4Mun»que vim, aiimdemque vigorem dictai tenor per omnia habcat ; quern habeient 
originales littcra? ?upradicta? ; et eadem prorsus eidem tenori fides adhibctt'ur quando« 
cumque, et ubicumque sive in jutiicio, vel alibi, ubi fuerit exhibitu^ vel ostensus: 
et eidem stetur firmiter in omnibus, sicut eisdem originalibus litteris staretur, ei fe> 
not «sb|bit« vol oiteime. Per hmc antem nnllum jin do wm> allciu aoqairi votu. 
mua, aed ontiq.aniD, si quod habct, tantummodo cooservaii. Nulli ergo &c. No#> 
trsn anuot^tionis, constttutionis ct voluntatis infringere." &c. Datum Avennione V. 
Kaleudos Aprilis^ Pontificatus nostri anno Jll. — j£x BegMt. Vatic. Lib. 2. par 2. 
Kpist. 56. 

• Bolls, Placit. Au. 34. Edw, I. 
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0 "Conor, and Stephen Fulburn. Between the death of 
Thomas O'Connor and the translation of Stephen Fulburn 
from Waterford to Tuani a period of seven years had elapsed, 
daiTDg "which time the temporals of the united Sees weie 
seized upon aod collected into the Exchequer. This was aQ 
opportunity which the people of Enaghdune had anxiously 
desired and it was now rendered still more fevourable by local 
contingent circumstances. Sir Robert Ufibrd had at that 
time been Lord Justice of Ireland. The influence of the 
Governor having been employed with success, his relative 
John de ITfford was (in 1282) elected, confirmed by the royal 
assent and immediately alter consecrated Bishop of Enagh- 
dune. About four years after this event, Stephen Fulbum 
was tmnslated from the See of Wateiford to that of Tuam, 
During his administration in the diocess of Waterford^ this 
Prelate had been appointed Lord Justice of Ireland by 
Edward I; the authority, therefore, which had been thus 
placed in his hands, rendered him an admired favourite at 
court, and on his promotion to the Archiepiscopal See, its 
reality became still more indisputable. A suit was now com- 
menced against the Bishop of Enaghdune, in which John de 
U^td was casty and this Prelate esteemed by all for his 
meekness and learning died not long after, leaving the Arch- 
bishop Stephen in undisturbed possession of the See. Nor 
did Stephen survive this unpleasant occurrence more than two 
years; he died in 1288, while his successor William Berming- 
ham caused the Archdeacon of Tuam to remoTc the mitre, 
crozier and pontificals belonging to the Bishop of Enaghdune, 
which had been deposited for greater security in the Convent 
of the Franciscans at Clare-Galway.* Nevertheless, the 
union was not even at this period finally effected. In the 
commencment of the fourteenth century, Gilbert, of the 
Order of St. Francis, was consecrated Bishop of Enaghdune 

» King, p. 315. 
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and was restored to the temporals. This Prelate had threfe 
successors in the See; James O'Kemey, Hobert Petit a 
Franciscan translated from Clonfert and Thomas O'Maley.* 
On the death of Thomas at ATignon in 1328, the Arehhishopy 

Malachy Mac-Aeda, to(*k possession of Enaghdune, from 
which period it has ever siixce continued iudibputably united 
to the Archdiucess of Tuara. 

The religious establishments which derive theit foundation 
frpm the fourteenth century are those of the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, AngUstinianS and Carmelites. They shall be 
briefly presented to the reader according to the order which 
the date of each foundation may seem to require. 

tONTBNTS 6V tHfe DOmNltiAN ORDBit; 

The Convent of Carlingford, in the barony of Dun- 
dalk, County of Louth, was iounded under the invocation of 
St. Malachy for Dominicans by Richard Burgh, Earl of 
Ulster, A.D. 1306. This Convent, the very ruins of which 
bespeak its former magnificence, continued to flourish until 
the 34th year of the teign of Henry VIII^ when it was sup* 
pressed. The Church had been first demolished, and on the 
following year this Conrent with five acres of land, Bcven 
houses in the town of Carlingford, a water-mill and various 
other property was granted in capite, for ever, without real 
to Nicholas Ba^elL-f- — The Convent op Naas, in the 
barony of the same name. County of Kildare, was founded 
under the invocation of St. Eustachius by ihe family of 
Eustace, A.D. 1355. It shared the same fate with the other 
religious foundations of the country, and in the 34th of Heniy 
VIII this Convent and five bouses, eleven gardens, fifteen 
acres of arable land and three of pasture together with the 
Franciscan Convent of Qane, were granted to Sir Thomas 

* Waddiag Aamles MId. T. 4.^Ware'9 AQlttj. ^ Auditor Gen. Oflice. 
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Luttreli and his heirs in capite, at the yearly rent of Qs. 4d.* 

Thb Convent of Clonshanville, in the barony of Boyle, 
County of Roscommon, was founded for Dominicans and 
dedicated to Llie holy Cross by M'Dermot Roe, about the 
year 1385. At the period of the general guppreesion, it was 
granted to Lord DilloQ.t 

COKVBITTB OF THE FRAMCISGAN OR0BR. 

The Covtbnt op Castle-Dermot, in the baiony of Kil* 

kea and Moon, County of Kildare, was founded for Con- 
ventual Franciscans by Thomas Lord Ofi'aly, A.D. 1302. 
Thomas, the second Earl of Kiidare, was a liberal benefactor 
to this Convent. He caused the Church to be enlarged and 
heauttBed and erected a sumptuous Chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, in which he was interred. In 1499 a patlia- 
tnent had been held here]: and in less than forty years ^Jttet, 
both Church and Content were numbered among the ruins of 
the country; the sacred vessels^ vestments and omameats 
haying been seized upon and conftscated to the crown. — Trb 
Convent of Cavan had for its founder Gilla-Ruadh O'Reilly, 
dyiiasL of Brcffny, A.D. 1302. It had been first intended 
for Dominicans, but was afterwards conceded to the Con- 
ventual Franciscans. The rule of the strict observants was 
embraced in this Convent about the year 1490; in it also three 
general Chapters had been held, in 1621, 1639 and 1666* 
Owen O'Neal, die distinguished leader of the Ulster troops 
during the memorable struggle of the confederate Catholics 
in the reign of Charles I, haviug died by poison at Qough*- 
oughter, his remains were conveyed to Cavan and interred in 
this Abbey.^ It survived the wreck which surrounded it un- 
til the time of Cromwell, at which period it was demo]ishe<l. 
The mouldering ruins of this ancient Convent became in alter 

• Aodilor Gen. Office^ t Harris's Talh | Ware's Annals. ( Carte, vol. ii. 
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ages a prey to tlie desolating hand of time and of all its 
ibrmer greatness there appears not at this day a singls solitary 
vestige left behind.— The C^oktent op Cabtle-Lyons, in the 
barony of Banrymoie, Gaunty of Cork, was founded by John 
de Barfy, A.D. 1307. Dttiing the general confiscation this 
establishment was given as a grant to the Earl of Cork, who 
soon after bequeathed the profits of it to his daughter, the 
Countess of Barrymore, for the express purpose of providing 
her with piud and gloves.* — The Convent of Caiuhi k on 
SuiR, in the bai'ony of Upperthird, County ol Wuierlbrd, 
was founded in 1336 by James, Earl of Ormoud, for Con- 
ventual Franciscans; John Clyun the celebrated Annalist 
from the Convent of Kilkenny having been the first Guardian. 
The last Superior was William Cormac in the 31st of Henry 
VIII, when this Convent with the appurtenances, twelve me»> 
suagesj ten gardens and one hundred and fifty acres of land 
in the vicinity of Carrick was granted to Thomas Earl of 
Ormond.*|- The elegance and ancient splendour of tliis ven- 
erable establishment may be readily collected from the very 
ruins which happened to escape the ravages of time and of 
persecution. Some fragments of the Church still remain, 
while the steeple rising from a «ngle stone, like an inverted 
pyxamid, stands at this day an existing monument of the 
taste and architectural skfll of ancient times* — ^Tbb Convent 
OF MiLZCK, in the barony of Longford, County of Galway, 
was erected by O'Madden, dynast of that territory, for Con- 
ventual Franciscans, about the middle of the fourLccnth cen- 
tury. At the period of the suppression, this Convent was 
granted to Sir John King, and by him assigned to the Earl of 
Clanrickarde4 — The Convent of Timoleague, in the barony 
of Ibawn and Barryroe, County of Cork, had for its founder 
William Bany, Lord of Ibawn, about the year 1370. The 
Franciscans of the Strict Observance were placed here in 1400. 



• Snidi, vol. i. t Hum's IVb. % Id. 
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Provincial Chapters had been held in the Convent of Timo- 
league in 1536 and in 1563. At the su])pression this Convent 
with four acre? of land were granted to Lord inchiqum.*— - 
The Convent of Quin, in the barony of Bunratty, County 
of Clare, was founded by Sioda Cam M'Namara, A.D. 1360. 
Quia was the first ConTent of the Fraociscan Order in Ireland 
in which the Strict Observants had settled; Pope Eugenius 
IVy having granted a licence to that effect in 1433.t This 
venerable establishment, the ruins of which are traly magni- 
ficent, was at length involved in tlie general confiscation of 
the sixteenth century. In 1582 it was granted, in fee, to Sir 
Tirlagh O'Brien ot Inishdyman.;]: — The Convent of Batj.y- 
MOTE, in the barony of Corran, County of Sligo, was founded 
by the sept of M'Donogh, for Franciscans of the third order. 
During the general suppression, this Convent was given to 
Sir Henry Broncard, by whom it was soon after .assigned to 
Sir William Taa£k.§ 

CONVJBIfTS OP THB AUOUSTIMIAN OBDBft. 

The Convent of FEXjiARD, in the barony of Middlethird^ 
County of Tipperary, was founded for Eremites following the 
rule of St. Augustin, by Walter Mulcot, A.D.. 1306j Maurice 
Mao-Carwill, Archbishop of Cashel, under whom the land 
was immediately held, having given his assent The last 
Prior was William Bnrdon, and in the 31st of Henry VIII 
this Convent with eleven messuages, twenty-five acres in 
Fethard, a water-mill and sixty-three acres of arable land in 
Ballyclowan, parcel of the possessions, was granted to Sir 
Edmund Butler, for ever, in capite, at the annual lent of 
6s. 4d. Irish money.|| — ^The Convent of Adair, usually 
' called the Black Abbey, in the barony of Kennery, County 

r 

* Siniiii, iml. i. f Wadding at A. 1433. t TBiolk Off. 
$ Banit's Tab. H And, Gea. 
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of Limerick, was founded by Johri; Earl of Kildare^ A.D. 
1315. In the 37tlLof Elizabeth, this Convent and eighty acres 
of land, sixteen cottages and nme gardens were granted to 
Sir Henry Wallop.* — The CoMTSirT op Tollaoh, in the 
barony of Kavilly, County of Carlow, was erected by Simon 
Lumbard and Hugh Tallon, A.D. 1312. On the 13th of 
December, 1557, this Convent, with various other confiscated 
property, was granted to Thomas, Earl of Ormond.f ' " 
' Convent o» Ross, in the barony of Bnntry, County of 
Wexford, was founded in the commencement of the reign of 
Edward ill, 1326; the name of the founder has not been 
mentioned in any of our andent records. The last Prior was 
Jchsk Gregory and in the d6th of Henry VIIl this Convent 
with eleven houses and five gardens in Ross, sixty acres of 
arable and pasture land and two of wood in PollcapyH, was 
granted for ever, in capite, to Richard Butler, ut t he annual 
rent of 17d. Irish.J — ^The Convent of BALLiNROii:, in the 
barony of Kilmain, County of Mayo, dates its foundation 
from the year 1337, while the name of the founder has not 
been recorded. In the 27th of Elizabeth, the Abbey of Bal- 
linrobe, fire quarters of land and tithes of the same, four 
messuages, a water-mill and Tarious other property were conr 
fiscated to the crown.— The Gokvbvt of Skbikb, in a barony 
of ihe same name. County of Meath, was founded by Lord 
Francis Feipo, A.D. 1341. This Convent was suppressed in 
the 34th of Henry VIII, at which time it was granted with 
eighteen acres and the Dominican Convent of Trim to 
Thomas Cusack, at the yearly rent of 6d. Insli.§ — Toe Con- 
VBHT OF MoRiSKy at the foot of Cruach-Phadruig, in the 
County of Mayo, was founded at the dose of the fourteenth 
centttiy by the O'MalleySy dynasts of this territory. • In the 
34th of Henry VIII this religious retreat with a quarter of 
land and nine messuages was confiscated to the crown.) 

* Aud. Gen. t Lodge, vol. ii. i Aud. Gen. § Id. || King, p. 423. 
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C0JIVSNT8 OF TH£ CABM£L1I£ 0]U>£». 

Tbx CovyaN* of Louoheba, in the barony of JDoonkiUea, 
County of Galway, was founded for Cannelitefl, under tlie 
invocation of tbe Virgin Bfary, by Ridiard d« Buigh, Earl of 
Ulster, A.D. 1300. This CSonvent eonlinued to flourish until 

the period of the general suppression, when it was granted to- 
gether with those of St. John the Baptist in Tuara, Rosserely, 
Kilbought, Aiighrim and Anagdowne to Richard, Earl of 
Clanricarde and his heirs^ in capita, at the annual rent qf 
X6B 9a. 6d,*— The Convent op Athboy, in the barony of 
Lune, County of Meatb, had for its founder William de 
Loundres, A.D. 1317. Cbapteis were convened here in the 
years 1325 and 1467. The Convent of Atbboy held an high 
rank among those of the Carmelite Order in Ireland* It 
flourished until the 34th of Henry VIII, when it was con* 
ceded, toirether with eleven messuages, six gardens, an 
orchard and four acres of meadow, parcel of the possessions, 
to Thomas Casey, for ever^ in capite, at tlie aiumai rent ot" 
2s. Irish.f— The Cokysmt of Cloncurry, in the barony of 
Iheath and Oughterany, County of Kildaie, was founded by 
John Roche, A.D. 1347. In the 8th of Elizabeth this Con** 
vent was granted with thirty acres of land, thirteen messuages 
and other property to Biebard Slayne, for the term of twenty- 
one years, at the yearly rent of 16s.J — ^The Conveht of 
Crevaghbam:, in the County of Gahvav, had the Earl of 
Clanrickarde for its founder about the middle of the fourteenth 
centuiy. During the general confiscation it was given, tOr 
gather with the Abbey of Mayo, to the burgesses and com- 
monalty of the town of Athenry.§ — ^Thb Convbnt of Hoab- 
Tomt, in the barony of Shalmalierei County of Wexford, 
owes its erection to the fomily of the Furlongs about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. It had been richly endowed 

* Aud. Geu. Office. t Id. ; Id. $ Id. 
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by that family and dedicated to the Blessed Vit^in. At the 
period of the general suppreseion, this Convent was granted 
to Sir John Davis, who soon after assigned it to Francis 
Talbot.* — The Govvbht of Kinbalb^ in the barony of 
Kerrycurry and Kinallea, County of Cork, was founded , by 
Robert Fitz-Richard Balrayne in the year 13S0. In the 36th 
of Henry VIII it was confiscated to the crown. — Tin: Con- 
vent or Knockmore, in the barony ot" Tirerril, County of 
SHgo, was founded by the O'Gara family about the year * 
1353. At the general suppression, it was confiscated to the' 
crown. — The Contxmt of Ballykbgall, in the barony of 
Kilmallock, County of Limerick, owes its foundation to the 
family of Roche, in the fourteenth century. This Convent 
with half a carucate of land was granted by Elizabeth to the 
ITniversity of Dublin.t — Tbb ComrBNT of Kvoctophbr, in 
a barony of the same name, County of Kilkenny, was 
founded by James, the second Earl of Ormond, under the 
invocation of the Virgin Mary, A.D. 1356. In forty vears 
afterwards, when Henry Brown was Prior, tins (vouvent re- 
ceived a grant of two parts of the temporalities of the Sec of 
Ossory, at that time placed in the hands of Edward Hi. 
Like the other religious establishments of Ireland, this vener- 
able foundation became a prey to the plunderers of the six- 
teenth century. In the 34th of Henry VIII it was granted 
with eight townlands, fifteen messuages, and other property 
to Thomas l^arnwell, to hold for ever, in capite, at the 
annual rent ot 4$. Irish.^ 

• Uarrw's Tal^i t Aud. ^i*n. t Id. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JReUgunts and Literary Characters of the Fourteenth Ceu- 
tury — General Observations, 

In preBenting to the reader an analysis of the writers of 
this age we shall proceed in chronological order and com- 
mence with the learned and illustrious - 

John, Duns Scotus, usually known in the Schools by the 
designation of the subtle Doctor. Tlie birtii-place of this 
learned man has given rise to a diversity of opinion among 
the writers of England, Scotland and Ireland. Camden,* 
Pitf and other English annalists assert that he had been bom 
at Ilunston, now called by way of contraction^ Duns« a 
small villagCi about three miles distant from Alnewick in 
Korthnmberland. On the other hand> Dempster^ Mac- 
kenzie! and an host of Scotch writers unauthoritatively main- 
tain that Scotus had been a native of Duns, a place situated 
about eight miles from the confines of England: with these 
writers, botli Du Piii|| and Labbe^ have thought proper to 
agree. Finally, Mac-Caghwell** (Cavellus) Waddingj-f-f- 
Connseus and numberless other Irish annahsts^ who actually 
lived in the libraries where the manuscripts of Scotus had 
been preserved and who of course were the most competent 
judges on the subject^ have strenuously maintained and un- 
questionably proved that John Duns Scotus was an Irishman 
and was bom A.D. 1274, in Down, a County in the Province 
of Ulster. The decision of these writers has been embraced 
by Arthur a Moimsterio of Rouen,JJ by i^aul Amaithe^^ of 

• Brit, in Xoriliumb. t Script, p. 390. t Hist. Eccl, L. 4. 

§ Scotch Writ V. u |j Dib. £ccl. Tom.ii. p. 58. f bcripU Eccl. 

la Vita Scoti, e. i. tt AddaI, Tom. vt. p. 40. 

U Fnuc. Martyrol. «d 8 Nov. Anoal, p. 600. 
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Italy, by Nicholas Vernul of Lottvain* and other foreigners 
distinguished in the literary world for genius, accuracy and 

erudition. A complete, critical, satisfactory discussion on 
this subject may be foimd in the sixth toino of Wadding's 
Aaiials of the Franciscan Order: from which the reader may 
be enabled to draw a valuable fund of antiquarian historical 
knowledge. Scotus, when very young, had been admired by 
* many for the acnteness and brilliancy of his genius, but 
among his. principal patrons were two Franciscans who had 
iEit that time enjoyed considerable influence in the University 
of 'Oxford. By means of these men, and after he had become 
a member of their Order, Scotus was introduced into that 
University, his first master being William Ware (Varro) 
under whom he read the principal ])art of his ecclesiastical 
course.-f^ In process of time Scotus became a Fellow of 
Merton College and ultimately the chief professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford. His repntaiion for virtue as 
well as for learning was now held in such esteem, that stu- 
dents flocked from various nations to hear the wisdom that 
flowed from his lips, and it is even stated that several thou- 
sand scholars had been at one period studying in the halls of 
Oxford and attending his lectures. However this may be, 
the fame of Scotus was siich, that his rival could not be 
found in any literary establishment of that age, nor perhaps 
his equal in any national church of the Christian world for 
sefveral preceding Centuries. In 1304 and in the thirtieth year 

* Nicholas Venittt, in bcaatifQl puiegyric on the memory of Settus thni tit' 

presses himself. — " Tuus Veru ett, O'Hiberuia, lavas ille Scotus, quem tibi celeber- 
rima, ac pervetusta Vrbs Dun, tamquam aeternae gloriae pignus quoddam, et ingeni* 
orum omnium miraculum genuit." — Paneg. N. 5. In the days of Staoihurst, it 
-iras teUsftd by many, on tb« authonQr of « tnAttion, that Seotua had bfeea a native 
of Tagfamoii in the County of Wexfofd.— Alii pvlant (laya Stuilhunt) Scotmn 
aatam fuine in Tatbmon, non procul ab opplJo Wexfordia! ; sed alii verius naluax 
asscrunt in Duno, jiervetusta Civitate ia Boreali Hiberaia; parte nta, indeque au- 
tumant cognominatum Duns." 

t Joannes Major, de gen. Scot. L. 4. $ Pit, de Acad, Ozon. o, vi. 
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ot liis age, he was commanded by the General df his Order 
to proceed to Paris, where he was honoured witli the degree 
of Doctor of the Sorbonne and was soon after by a royal 
diploma appointed Regent Professor. While delivering his 
public lectwes in Pacbi Scotus first undertook the defence of 
that celebrated question on the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, which haud, both at that period and 
for ages after, occasioned such warm and clamorous contro- 
versy among the schoolmen of those times.* Scotus con- 
tinued in Paris until 1308, when he was, by orders of his 
General Gondisalvi removed to the City of Cologne, where 
the fame of his acquirements and genius had already obtained 
for him a most brilliant and honourable reception. As he 
approached the walls of the City, this great but humble man 
was received by the pubhc authorities, by the nobility and by 
the people and conducted with unusual pomp to the ancient 
University of that Capitol. Here, howeYer, his labours speedily 
terminated. He died at Cologne, after a short illness, on the 
8th of November, 1308, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
and was interred in the Franciscan Convent of that City.*|- 
His remains were afterwards translated to a more conspicuous 
part of the Church, where a sumptuous monument was 
erected to his memory, on which the names of fifteen Fran- 
ciscan Doctors had been engraved. Of this number the 
names of three Popes and two Cardinals occupied the upper 
part, while those often Doctors wete exhibited on the sides.} 
The writings of this most learned and extraordinary .man are 
thus generally classified. Commentaria in quatuor libros 
Sentential um. This work, having been written at Merlon Col- 
lege, Oxford, was hence called, Bcriptum Oxoniensf. He 
afterwards wrote at Paris — Reportata or Reportatorum Pari- 
siensium Lib. 14 — Collationes, 23 — Physico-*-Theologic8e 



* Berntrd dtt Biutis in off. a Sixto IT. ipprob. t Wadding Ad. A. 1306. 
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Ck)]lationes alin?, 4 — Quodlibctu, atii Questiones Quodlibeta- 
tes, 21 — De primo principio rerum — Theorematum, Lib. 1— - 
De cognitione Dei^ Lib. 1 — Tetragrammata quasdam — Ser- 
mones de Tempore et de Sanctis — Commcntarios imperfectos 
in GeDestiDy in Evangelia, et ia D. Pauli Epistolas — 
Questiones in Porphyrium et ia Aristotelis Pnedicamenta— 
Perihemenia, Priora, Posteriora — ^Elenchos de Amma — 
Metaphysica et Pbysica.* 

Malachy, of the same Order and Country with Scotus, 
flourished about the year 1310. Having been honoured with 
the degree of Doctor in the University of Oxford, he soon 
after removed to Naples where his piety and learning had 
xendered him deservedly venerated. Malachy rauked among 
the first orators of his age and was held in great esteem by 
several princes, especially, by Edward II, King of England. 
He became domestic chaplain to that Monarch, while m his 
sermons he ceased not to reprove the vices of the court with 
zeal and firmness. Malachy published a treatise "De Veneno 
et remediis mortalium peccatorura." lie has, according to 
Balef likewise written — " Institutorum Communium," Lib. I. 
"Legum CffiUbatus," Lib. I. — "Novarum Traditioaum," 
Lib. I. 

David O'Buget, a learned Carmelite and Prior of Kil- 
dare, distinguished himself at this period in the halls of 
Oxford, from whence he removed to Treves in Germany, 
about the year 1320. On his return to Ireland, this learned 

man became Provincial of that Order and held Chapters at 
Atherdee and Dublin. His knowledge of both civil and canon 
law was so accurate and extensive, that not onlv the justici- 
aries but even the parliaments held at that period were 
accustomed to consult him on cases of unusual importance 
and difficulty. He was, says Stanihurst, in philosophy an 
Aristotle, in eloquence a TuUy, in divinity an Angustin and 

• Wwlding, in Vit.— Wue Writ. t Ce&t. ziv. 
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in llie Canon law a Panormitan.* David has written — Ser- 
niones ad Clcrum, Lib. I. Epistolas 32 ad diversos, Lib. L — 
Propositiones disputatas^ Lib. L—LectionesTrevirenses, Lib. L 
Regulas quasdem juris^ Lib. L — Contra GeraixJum Bono- 
xiiensem. Lib. L — Commentarios in Biblia Sacra.t This 
learned and inTaluable writer,, having lived to a very advanced 
age, died about the middle of this century in the place of his 
nativity, Kildaie, and was buried in the Carmelite Convent 
of that town. 

Malachy ^Lvc-yEDA; iiii emuiciit ^Vniiquarian, Canon of 
Elphin and aiieiwards Bishop of that Diocess, has been 
justly ranked among the writers of this age. In the year 
1313 he was translated to Tuam, and recovered the See of 
£naghdune^ which he governed for twenty years before his 
death. He died A.D. 1348, and was buried at Tuam in the 
Cathedral Church of St Mary. The large volume, entitled 
Leaber Mac-.^ (the book of the son of Hugh) is ascribed- 
to Malachy. It contains a series of the kings of Ireland 
from Neall Nigiolach to Roderic O'Connor. He is also con- 
sidered to be the author of a prophecy (which some liave 
attributed to St. larlath) concerning that Saint s successors in 
the See of Tuam .J 

Joaii Clynn, the celebrated author of the ''Annalium 
Chronicon," flourished about the middle of the fourteenth 
century.§ He was the first Guardian of the Franciscan Con- 
vent of Canrlck-on-Suir in 1336; but soon aHer retired to the 
Convent of his Order at Kilkenny, in which literaiy retreat 
he is said to have written the greater part of his Annals. 
These Annals commence with the Christian ^ra and in a 
concise but perspicuous manner are, agreeably to chronologi- 
cal order, brought down to the year 1313. From this period 
the Annalist becomes more circumstantial and contuiues his 

* Descript. Hib. c. vii. t W. Eysengfen. Catal. Tot. Verit. \ Ware's Wiitem. 
$ Wiidding, Amnl. Min. wl A. 13S0. N. 24. 
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chronicle, with great precision, to the close ot the year 1350, 
about which time it is probable he died. During the compi^ 
lation of his Annals ia 1349, a dreadful pestilence raged 
throughout all Ireland, so that the country was nearly 
depopulated, and it is generally presumed that the learned 
Ctynn became also a Tictim to this awful visitation. At the 
conclusion of his Annals, (1349) giving an account of the 
plague then raging, he says: — ''But I, brother John Clynu, 
a Franciscan Friar, of the Convent of Kilkeimy, have in this 
book written the memorable things occuriing in niy tiuie, of 
which I was cither an eye-witness, or learned them from the 
relation of such as were worthy of credit. Moreover, that 
these noti^le transactions might not perish by time and van* 
ish out of the memoiy of our successors; seeing the many 
evils that encompass us, and every syuiptom placed as it 
were nnd^r an evil influence^ expecting death among the dead, 
until it comes; such things as I have heard delivered with 
veracity and have strictly examined I have reduced into 
writing. And lest the writing should perish with the writer 
and the work should fail with the workman, I leave behind 
me parchment for continuing it; if any man should have the 
good fortune to survive this calamity, or any one of the race 
of Adam should escape this pestilence, and live to continue 
what I have ^faegun." These Annals remained in the pos- 
session of the Franciscans of Kilkenny until about the time 
of Cromwell: they were afterwards faithfully transcribed by 
means of Sir James Lee, Kui i of Marlburg, on which occasion 
the copy was carefully deposited in the hands of Henry, Earl 
of Bath, on condition that it should be printed. John Clynn 
died of this pestilence: he has also written ''De Regibus 
Anglorum ab Hengisto ad Edw. Ill," Lib. i. — **De Cttsto- 
diis ordinis sui, in Anglia et Hibemia." — ^''Catalogum sedium 
Episcopalium, AnglisB, Scotio et Hibernise." — ^**De Francis- 
canorum cssnobiis, et coram distinctionibus," I4b. L* 

• Wadding, Scrip.-~8tanihar»t. 
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From the comineiiccinent of tliis unulyi»is, tlie attention of 
the reader has been particularly directed to that most national 
and religious subject — the progress of education. It has 
been shewn that public gratuitous education had accompanied 
«ven the very dawn of Christianity in this country — it was the 
great moral comer-stone on which the Fathers of the Irish 
Church erected the edifice — ^it was, in fact, that splendid 
characteristic which in the sixth and seventh centuries had 
raised the Church of Iieland superior to other national 
♦ churches, and won for our country a name of which no other 
' nntion ( [lid boast, that of an "island of saints." This sys- 
tem of naliuiial education had been patroni/xti (lurm^- several 
subsequent ages; in fact it was upheld and cherished at the 
very hour when foreign ecclesiastics bad been introduced into 
Ireland. It appears that these men, when onee planted in 
the country, were by no means ins^ible to their own private 
interest — ^they became opulent — ^they enjoyed power in all its 
plenitude — ^and about this power and opulence they soon 
began to dispute among themselves. Canons and Chapters 
will contend about priority — ^Armagh and Dublin must enter 
into an arena for metropolitan rights, as if such things could 
be of any benefit whatever to the morality of the nation or to 
the wretched condition of an afflicted people. Some are un- 
ceasingly occupied in the defence of their privileges; while 
others are sure to keep up an unmeaning and boisterous cru- 
sade against Convents and Mendicant Orders. But the won- 
der inexplicable is, that all this time> the great sources of 
national education, on which the ancient Irish bestowed such 
pains, and which had once formed the boast and glory of the 
country, were now literally closed up. The schools of Clo- 
nard, of Armagh and of Bangor are no more — the literary 
halls of ancient days are deserted—and where the towering^ 
genius of Sedulius, of Coiumbanus and Scotus once soared 
high and majestic, the silence of night and the grass of the 
wilderness are now to be fonnd. The country, no doubt, had 
been convulsed; it had been thrown into an awful state by the 
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piundeiiag yet dissatiafied adventurers of the day; but the 
very same could be said of those melancholy times when the 
Danish invader stood in the sanctuary. Such indeed had 
been the case in the ninth and tenth centuries, and even then 

the spirit of national education yna not allowed to perish. At 
the very commencement of the English liivasion many of our 
literary establishments were flourishing: amoiiL; the number 
of these, suffice it to mention the Schools of Clonard, of ' 
Lismore and Armagh; but reader, mark, the great School of 
Glonfl!rd was levelled to the ground by the infamous Mac 
Morongh and his English allies. Lismore was demolished 
by Raymond and Strongb6w — ^while Armagh was plundered, 
gutted and reduced to Ashes by De CSourcey, after the stu* 
dents had' been dispersed and baiiished and the professors 
barbarously put to death. 

The infamous Statute framed in 1380 at Kilkenny may 
likewise enable U3 to conLemplate the ungenerous, mercenary, 
domineermg spirit so strikingly characteristic of this age. 
To exclude a man from the enjoyment of a benefice or to pre- 
vent him from making his profession in a religious establish- 
ment, merely because he was an Irishman^ was much the 
same as placing the sword of persecution on the very altar. 
Scenes like these were never bdPore witnessed in the Church 
of Ireland — an impious and barefoced monopoly of the Chris- 
tian Sanctuary was a scandai to which the sainted Fathers of 
the Irish Church had been perfect strangers. Hence the dis- 
content, the universal national indignation, which, kept alive 
as it were by the help of different multiplied oppressions, must 
have effected the interest of religion no less than the various 
other interesting relations of society. That the union of the 
church with the ctnl power is an evil, cannot be questioned, 
so long as the eiidenea o€ history is admitted ; and it is equally 
certain, that religion never appears to greater advantage than 
when, stript of all borrowed light, it is allowed to shine forth 
in the unmixed grandeur of it§ own native power and effulgence. 



FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
CHAPTER I. 

State of the Church of Ireland in the commencement of the 
fifteenth century — -Hie Archbishop of Cashcl cited before 
Parliame lit— Richard Talbot Archbishop of JJubiin en- 
deavours to redress the grievances of Ireland — Ecclesiastical 
Censures emplotfed in upholding the laws of the realm— ^ 
History of Lamhert Simnel — Restoration of the Prelates 
' who espoused kit eauae^JSstahUikment of the Wardenskqt 
of Gahoay^^Synods under Octannan de PalaHo-^Proceed" 
ings of Keatk^^ Pnor of J£«lmaMani. 

The connection between the ecclesiastical and the civil 
power had by this time been carried to such an excess, that 
to illustrate the proceedings of the former it will be necessary 
to have recourse to some of the leading historical events of 
the latter. In a parliament held at Dublin while the Earl of 
Ormond had been chief Justice, the odious Statute of Kil- 
kenny wag confirmed^ and although during the reign of 
Henry IV several parliaiaents had been convened, yet they 
all terminated either in measureB that were impraeticable or 
in lacttonal enactments for perpetuating the oppression of the 
unfortunate Irish. Nothing can more clearly exhibit the insuflS- 
ciency of rulera in those times, than the ulmost simultaneous 
succession of Governors into whose hands the affairs of Ire- 
land had been entrusted. One Lord Justice had scarcely 
been seated in office when he was removed and replaced by 
another still more needy, insatiable and grinding; while the 
self-same paramount object, which all seemed to have in s 
view, was national discontent, national disturbance and 
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national plunder. Sometimes the voice of justice or rather of 
pity might have been heard lor a moment^ hat it soon died 
away and became as silent and as disregarded as though it 
had never existed. The Primate John Colton and Thomas 
Cranley Archbishop of Dublin liad indeed been deputed by 
the Irisli parliament to proceed to London and lay before tlie 
King an officially authorized exposure of the mal-administra- 
tion of his Governors, but these Prelates, notwithstanding 
their zeal and sincerity, returned home just as they wenty 
having obtained no favour unless the appomtment of the 
Duke of Lancaster, the King's son, to the government of 
Ireland for a limited time.* Had the example thus set forth 
by the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin been attended to, 
the distracted affairs of the country might be soon tranquil- 
lized, but measures the very reverse were year after year 
carried into effect; division, distrust and turbulence became 
the standing characteristic, the ruling fashion of the day, and 
eveiy good man, who appeared to sympathize in the wrongs 
of the nation or who aimed at conciliation by shewing the 
least kindness for the people^ was at once marked out and 
denounced before the public tribunals as a criminal. 

The accusations preferred against Richard O'Hedian, 
Archbishop of Cashel, by John Gese, Bishop of Watcrford 
and LisiTiore are, without the help of any other fact, more 
than sufficient to illustrate this truth. That eminent Prelate 
was consecrated Archbishop of Cashel in 1406. With great 
difficulty and after having endured a variety of persecution, 
he succeeded in recovering the temporalities of the See, 
which had been despoiled or alienated through the mis- 
management of his predecessors. On his promotion to the 
Archdiocess he found the Cathedral Church in ruins, the 
Vicars choral had been left without a residence, and as he 
himself declares, "lie came to the See, without having a 
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single place in any manor wheve he might lay his head.''* 
Howeyer^ he soon recovered the lands of Orange Gonnel, 
Thurles-beg and several other manofSi the rents of which he 
exclasively applied to the pressing exigencies of his Church. 

He erected a hall for the Vicars choral^ and after a time re- 
built the Cathedral of St. Patrick in Cashel, which m the 
twelfth century had been founded by the celebrated Donald 
O'Brian, King of Limerick. These valuable services, instead 
of securing for him that esteem which he merited, had only 
served to make him a more prominent object for public attack. 
The Archbishop was cited before parliament then sitting in 
IHiblin^ and thirty articles were exhibited against him by 
John Qese^ Bishop of Waterford and Lismore* Among 
these charges there were some so ludicrously extravagant as 
to throw discredit on the rest and blow np the whole scheme: 
it was alleged that lie had counterfeited tlie King's seal and 
had caused letters patent to be issued, while by the third 
article he was exhibited as a factious demagogue and bad ac- 
tually found means to have himself proclaimed king of 
Munster. However the leading charge and that on which 
his adversaries had chiefly depended was set forth in the very 
first artide-^^'That he was kind 'and humane to the Irish and 
had no respect whatever for an Englishman — that he was 
never known to promote persons of that nation to any dignity 
in the church, and that he allowed no bishop in his province 
to advance an Englishman to any benefice whatever.***!* 

The writers of those times, after describing the sensation 
which this singular proceeding had occasioned especially 
among the peers of the realm, continue to dwell with un- 
feigned delight on the unbending firmness, integrity and good - 
qualities of the Archbishop of Casheli and agree that he was 
honourably acquitted; while by those of a more modem date, 
the fact is adduced as one among the many instances in which 

• lUtul. Ciisil* A. 1410. t Henry Madtlmrgh. p. 123. 
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Iiishioea have been persecuted, merely becaiue they had 
manifested a love or a regaid for their country. 

This novel mode of determining ecdesiafltical matters by a 
parliamentary decision must be traced to some of those extra- 
ordinary privileges upon which the Duke of Lancaster had for 
the third lime acccjitcd the reins of government in Ireland 
and by which he wa^ invested with the power of nominating 
to whatever benefices he pleaded. During the reign of Uenry 

the succeeding governors maintained a still greater control 
over church preferments and iti many instances were known 
to have kept the episcdpal ste vacant for a long term of 
yearsy merely for the purpose df transferring the temporalities 
into ihdr own cofos. This latter abuse was at length loudly 
complained of in the parliament held under the Earl of 
Orraond in 14'2I and formed one of ihi: ptiiicipal grievances 
laid down in the celebrated remonstrance which the same 
parliament had at that time, through the agency of the 
Archbishop of Dublin and Sir Christopher Preston, presented 
to the consideration of King Henry V. The authority^ how-* 
ever» of a secular legislature on points purely or relatively 
ecclesiastical was far from being admitted at the time as a 
standing maxim; even the yery tribunal before which the 
Archbishop O'Hedian had been acquitted was obliged to ac- 
knowledge its insufficiency in finally deciding on such ques- 
tions. An appeal was preferred to the same parHament on the 
part of Miles Fitz-John Bishop of Cork and others, in which 
it was alleged that sundry efforts had l>een made by the 
Bishop of Cloyne, Adam Pay, to have the diocess of Cork 
united to his own See.* The allegations were advanced and 
proved^ and the subject gave rise to much contention between 
the Prelates of the province^ however the parliament know- 
ing well that tiie cognizance of such a case did, not by any 
law come within the powers of a lay-tribunal dismissed the 
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question altogether, with directions that the whole process 
nhould be submitted to the Pope.* Tlie union of these Sees 
took piaoe» however, on the decease of these Prelates, which 
occurred exactly during the same jtax (1430) and Jordan, 
Chancellor of Limerick, having been appointed sttccessor to 
Adam Pay the two dioGeases of Cork and Cloyne were united 
mider Martin V«t 

Bat the individual to whom the Church of Irdand and the 
Irish nation had been in those times most deeply indebted 
was Richard Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin. This Prelate 
was brotlier to the il lust nous John Talbot, Lord of Fumival, 
whom Henry VI had, for his bravery and faithful services in 
France, dignified with the title of Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Waterford and Wexford* Having been consecrated in 14 17^ 
he instituted aix canona and as many choristers in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral and parcelled among them the pi^bend . 
of Swords, usually called the golden one> ibr their mainten- 
ance.^ He enlarged and beautified the Chapel of St Michael 
by annexing thereto a chancel and afterwards raised it to the 
rank of a Parish Ciiurch. He also founded the chaiiUy of 
St. Anne in St. Audoen s Church for tlie sujjport of six 
priests and procured a licence of mortmain to purchase sixty- 
MX pounds yearly for its endowment.^ During his incum* 
benc^ which continued thirty-two years the Archbishop 
Richard was privy counselor to Henry V; he was four times 
lord Jttstice of Ireland (namdiy^ in 1419, 1436, 1440, 1447) 
and was Chancellor from 14S7 to the year 1433, in which 
oflBce he was, about that period, succeeded by Thomas 
Ciiase.|| The parliament assembled in Dublin in 1442 
Belected this Prelate together with John White, Abbot of St. 
Mary's near Dublin, and commissioned them to lay before 
the King a fair and circumstantial detail of the melancholy 

* Wtre*« Annabt^lIeDry V. t See chap. ii. 

(Lib. Niger. Arebli. Dab. $ Ware** MS. t Id. Annal. 
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state of Ireland; but in those days it wiks utterly impowible 
for any man, no matter how good his- intenti<ms or how un- 
limited his influence, to render any paramount eenrioe to the 

country. Scarcely had the Archbishop returned from England 
when a new governor was appointed; the old career oi abuses 
proceeded in its course with accelerated velocity, while the 
extortions and multiplied grievances of former times were 
again enforced. ''The Irishi says Sir John Davies, were 
generally reputed aliens or rather enemies to the crown of 
England; insomuch that they were not only disabled to bring 
forward' any actions, but they were so far out of the protection 
of the laws that it was adjudged no felony to kill a mere 
Irishman even in time of peace." During these periods of 
trouble and dismay, the Archbishop as well as his brother, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury left no means untried in appeasing 
the angry spirit of the nation, and particularly after the 
removal of Ormond from the Lord Lieutenancy which he had 
now enjoyed for the fifth time. John, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was appointed to succeed him^ while the Archbishop {lichard^ 
among other matters, publisfaed a tract to which he gave the 
▼ery appropriate title» "]>6 abnsu regiminis Jacob! Coroitis 
Ormondisd dum Hibemifld esset locum tenens." On the death 
of John Prene, Primate of Armagh, the Dean and Chapter 
elceted Richaid Talbot as his successor, but tins dignity he 
declined. At length this good Prelate, worn down as much 
by labour and pastoral solicitude as by the hand of time, 
was removed to a better world on the 15th of August, 1449, 
and his remains were deposited under a monument of marble 
beautified with his image, in St Patrick's Cathedral.* 

It might be supposed that the laws and grinding oppressions^ 
which had for so many years been without mercy inflicted on 
the nation, were intrinsically odious enough, without the in- 
troduction of ecclesiastical censures or the application of the 
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power of the Church to the parposes of %taie ^chicanery. 
Under the Heniys, the legislature, such as it was, did its 
own woik and acted on its own authority; while during the 
reign of Edward IV the terrors of the Church are employed 
as a species of governmerit-machinery, and liiat by an express 
statute formally passed in one of the parliaments at Dublin, 
This enactment^ which it may not be improper to notice, was 
to the following effect. — Whereas our lioly Father Adrian, 
Pope of Rome, was possessed of all the Se^oty of Ireland, 
in right of his Church, which for a certain rent he alienated 
to the King of England and his heirs forever, and hy which 
grant the people of Ireland owe their ohedience to the King 
of England as their sovereign Lord. It is therefore orduned, 
thrtt all Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, shall, upon the 
liiuiiition of forty days, proceed to the excommunication of 
all disobedienl subjects; and if such Archbisiiops or Bishops 
be remiss in discharging their duty in the premises, they 
shall henceforth be liable to a penal^ of one hundred 
pounds."* 

During the loi^ and sanguinary struggles between the 
houses of York and Lancaster in which so many lives had 
been sacrificed and so much treasure had been exhausted, the 

ecclesiastical power was a weapon which each party seemed 
anxious to employ, whenever it could be conveniently obtained. 
Nor was the same system abandoned under the more temper- 
ate and tranquil reign of Henry VII, after these two power- 
ful branches had been united by the marriage of that Mon- 
arch with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward- IV. In the very 
commencement of his reign Ireland became the theatre of 
that well known and singular scheme of the Yorkists, in 
wluch the youthful Lambert Simnel, son of a poor baker in 
England, had for a time so prosperously figured. This young 
man, having been previously tutored for the purpose, was 

• 7. Edward IV, c. w. 
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brought over by that party intp Ireland, and a report was at 
the same time industriously circulated that Edward, Earl of 
Warwick and next heir to the crown, had just made his 
escape from 'the tower of London. Sinmel was accordmgly 
instracted to personate the Earl and as such was introduced 
to the Lord Deputy, to the Chancellor, the Treasurer and 
sWch of the nobility as were devoted to the house of York. 
He met with a most flattering reception; the Deputy ordered 
his arrival to be published and his cause was at once taken up 
with enthusiasm. Dublin mstantly declared in his favour and 
in short all Ireland, except the citizens of Waterford and the 
Bishops of Armagh, Cashel, Tuam, Clogher and Ossojy. 
In the mean time a body of two thousand reterans had been 
sent over fiora Flanders by the Dowager Dutchess of Bur- 
gundy, second sister of Edward IV, while Simnel, attended 
hy the Loid Deputy and all the adherents of the house of 
York, was crowned with great solemnity in the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, Dublin. In this convulsed state of the nation 
it was, that Henry had recourse to the interposition ot Pope 
Innocent VIII. He obtained from that Pontiff a bull dated 
the 6th of the Kalends of April, wherein among other mat- 
ters the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland were commanded 
tQ excommunicate forthwith each and every individual who 
should join the standard of rebellion against the reigning 
Monarch Heniy VII, or in any manner co-operate wi^ his 
enemies.* This document was of no trifling consequence to 
the cause of Henry, in the present critical posture of afiairy. 
The Yorkists, headed by their favourite Simnel, took shippiog 
soon after for England, and beaig met by Heiuy near the 
village of Stoke m the County of Nottingham a desperate 
engagement ensued, in which the English Monarch obtained 
a decisive victory. In this action the liords Thomas and 
Manrice Fitx-gerald were skdn with about 4000 of their best 
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troops: the impostor Simnel was taken prisoner, wliiie Henry, 
in order to afford the n«tum a living testimony of the folly of 
this extravagant enteqwue^ had him employed as a menial in 
his kitchen and on ftftafte oecaskms fieqnently obliged him in 
that capacity to atteaod his table. 

Instead of taking snmmaiy veogeance on his enemies^ 
Henty porsiled the rule of bis accustomed policy and not only 
Ibrgave the Ibmenters of this singular enterpiKe, but ewm re*- 

ceived them aito favour and had luany of tbcm continued in 
their former official situations. Among the ecclesiastics who 
had received the royal pardon by letters patent were the 
Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, (Octaviaii de Palatio 
and Walter Fitz-simons,) the Bishops of Meath, Kildare 
and Cloyne; the Abbots of St. Mary and of St. Thomasy 
near Dnblin; the Abbots of Baltinglassi Navin, MelUfonty 
Beetiff and St Mary's of Trim; and the PriofB of Newtown, 
Gonall and Louth** Sir Richard Edgecombe was the penKrii 
deputed by the King Ibr dispmstng this act of grace, and on 
the following Sunday the absolution from the censure was 
pronoimced in Christ Church immediately after a ^^crmon 
preached by John Payne, Bishop of Meath. The nobles and 
prelates of Ireland were then restored to the royal iavour, 
but not without certain conditions. One of these terms was» 
thai each should take and subscribe to an oath of allegiance 
diawn np by the King himself; and because that portion of 
it^ m which the eecleBiastical body is coocemedi comes mora 
immediately within the scope of this narrative, it may not be 
iirelevant to allow it insertion in plaee. 

A. B., shall from this day forward, as often as I shall, 
on the behalf of our Sovereign Lord the King, be lawfully 
required, execute the censures of the Church, by the authority 
of our holy Father Pope Innocent VIII and by his bull given 
under lead^ against all those of his subjects^ of what digaityy 

* fiilgcooiBlM'k Voyif. If. 3. 
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degKQ, state or condition they nmy be^ that diiturbeth or 
tioubleth our said Sovereign Lord or his title to the qipwn of 
England and Loidship of Ireland; or causeth commotion or 

rebellion against the same; or aideth, supporteth or comfort- 
€th any of those traitors or rebels that mtendeth the destruc- 
tion ol liis most sacred person or the subversion of his said 
realm of England and Lordship of Ireland. The same sen^ 
tence, with ail solemnity thereunto belonging, I shall in any 
church withiu my jurisdiction^ openly execute and declaptt 
against all transgressois of the same bull; so that the cause 
on the behalf of our said Lord the King he law Ail and be 
unto me made known; neidier excepting or sparing any indi- 
vidual in flueh act, through love or dread, hatred or envy, 
nay, or from any cause whatever." 

On the 21st of July in this year (1448) Gerald, tail of ^ 
Kildare, did homage in the presence of Sir Richard Erdgecombe 
in the Abbey of St. Thomas ^d afterwards, when Jll^ass had 
been sung, was absolved from the censure of excommunIcai> 
tioa and took the oath of allegiance. The same formalities 
were observed on the pant of Robert Preston Viscount 6op> 
menstowaj and of the Banpns PortlestsTy Slane, Hoath^ 
Trlmfolestone and Dunseny* Among the Prelates who ^nderr 
went the same ordeal were Walter FitsHsimons, Archbishop 
oi Dublin and John Walton his predecessor, who having 
been blind had some years before r;esigned the Archbishopric; 
also John Payne, Bishop of Meath, Edmund Lane, Bishop 
of Kildare, John Parcel, Abbot of Thomas Court, near 
Dublm, Walter Champflowr, Abbot of St. Maiy's, Dublin^ 
and John Ck)9sn, Prior of Holm-patiickf*' 

About this time and dnijng incipjubency of Bonagft 
O'Muiray^ Archbishop of Tuam» a college of a Warden and 
Vioarn wee founded in the Ghmch oi St. Nicholas in Oatway.f 
It has been alieady noticed that the diocess of Enaghdune, 

* Ware's Aooais, ad A, 1488. f Diplom. Inooceotii viii. A. 1484. 
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in which the town of Gal way was comprehended, had been 
united to Tuam under the Archbishop, Malachy Mac-^da 
in the fourteenth century. As had been the case with other 
sees which were nnited in those timesi this union wms' tedknis 
and attended with much difficulty^ It is also oertaui that 
these umonsy although candnieally efiectedj had occasionally 
created some general or at least partitf feetings of discontenti 
which required time and prudence to moderate, and for the 
total extinction of which some mutual concessions were at 
length necessarily obliged to be made. From the di])loma of 
Innocent VIII issued in 1484, we must learn the origin and 
history of this new ecclesiastical district. That document 
originated principally from a memorial which the parishioner^ 
of the Church of St, Nicholas in Gralway had addressed to 
the holy See; although the erection of a Wardenship had 
heen already contemplated And actually assented to by- the 
Archbishop of Tuam. In their memorial> the inhabitants oif 
the town of Gralway stated, that they had been a peaceable, 
an iiidustiious and a moral people, aud that in their manners 
and mode of livmp,- they differed coinpletely IVoni the native 
Irish who inhabited the woods and mountains around them — 
that the temporalities of the Church of St. Nicholas, which 
had hitherto been governed by Vicars^ had been so often 
assailed and the inhabitants themselves so harassed by the 
JAfoiesaid people from the mountains^ that they could not, in 
a becoming manner and accordmg to the English rite ob- 
served by their predecessors, either hear the divine office or' 
receire the Christian Bacrements. They stated, moreover, 
that they had been soinetiines despoiled of their property and 
that many had been even put to death by these uncultivated 
tribes, and they expressed the utmost fear that greater evils 
should await them, unless some permanent and effectual 
remedy would be speedily applied.* In compliance with 

* I>^»loiii. ImMoemfivni, A. 
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their wishes and reBting on the terms of this allega^n^ Pope 
Innocent VIII confinued the Wardenship which the Arch-* 
bishop O'Murray had already contemplated^ and raised the 
Church of St Nicholas to a collegiate dignity. Over this 
collegiate cbnrch was placed a Warden or Guatoe, as its head, 
together with eight perpetual Vicars. The Vicars with the 
aforesaid Warden were to constitute the chapter and were to 
have a couiiiion seal, burse, tabic and other collegiate insig- 
nia. To this collegiate church was likewise annexed the 
Vicariate one of St. James with its annual revenue and fruits 
of six marks sterling. It was, moreover, ordained that the 
said eight Vicars should be chosen and presented to the 
Warden by the Mayor or GkiYemor of the town in conjunc- 
tion with the BaiUfls and principal fiunilies and to be by him 
inducted as perpetual Vicars. The election of the Warden 
was, in like manner to proceed from the same lay patrons, 
after which he was to be presented to the Vicars and to be by 
them inducted mto office for one year. Dui ino this j>eriod 
the Warden was to enjoy and exercise pastoral authority and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction as well over the Vicars as over the 
lay inhabitants of the parish.* 

* The following extract froru the diploma regards the election of the Warden 
.and VicMs. <*Qnodqiit Eocbtia pmdiete S. Nioolai m in Colhgnton enelM, 
jiutadietiAreliMipiieopi ordinatioiMitt pnedictam, per Octo Presbyteros morigeratoi, 
ct doctos, Angliraniim ritnm et morem in divinorum celebratione observari soliios, 
perpetuis futuris temporibus regatur et gubernetur; et Presbyteri praedicti per snpe- 
liorem prepoeitum rel Majorem, et BalliTO«, ac Pares diets vills, Guardiauo, 
livaCttstodi pnedicto pro tnipon pnMeatni, et per^nua GmndiMiuitt in peipa- 
tuos Presbyteros, leu VicaiMt, ill codcm Collegio^ adprMaiitaiwiMm tmitm, in* 
stitui. Guardianuo vero, sive Cupfog pr3?fatus, per eosdem superiorem praepositum 
vel Majorem, et Ballivos ac Pares, aanis singulis zemovibiiia> eiedem Presbyteris, 
MM Vieaiiis pf atentari, et per ipsos Pwa ty twee nve Vicuioe ad prwoa tetioneni 
fpgUB in Gna>£aa«m pro QloaaiM imU deputaii et inetiliu debeat j et babeat ^ 
Ovaidlanus sive Gustos, post obtentarn ins'.ttiitionetn suam, durante anno pro ^llp 
electu«, «;upcr omnes dictrc Erclpsi.r s. Niciilai Presbyteros seu Vicarios, ac Paro- 
chianos, j>otestatem, et ipsorum, ac Parochianonun praedictorum curam exerceat 
animaram, eadem tneloritata alaliuiDiia at ondimmiw, Jns etiam paironatus et pne* 
aentandi Gmidiiiio FM^yterw prsdiotoa » VieaiiM iDsthneafaf* et 0«aidianiim 
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It must be presumed that the statement embodied in the 
memorial of the people of Galway and the ^evanceb com- 
plained of were all notoriously founded on fact; yet on tlie 
Other handy it is ratber eictraordinary that simihur complaiutg 
had not been made while Eaaghdune was a separate diocess^ 
eiyoyiiig ita iadepandeoee and governed by its own Bishop. 
Had the natira Irish, who inhabited the diatriet immediately 
^ntigiioua to the town of Galway been snoh desperate 
cfaaracteraas these petitioners would needs represent them, 
how came it, that tins innate ferocity had been hitherto kept 
under control or had never given rise to a complaint, until 
almost the very period when a perpetual and an inseparable 
-anion was about to take place between the dioceas of £oagh- 
dune and the archdiocess of the province? 

The pnabability is, Uiat in e£focting the union of these 
Sees, a series of almost insuimoquitable difficultieii was to ha 
cnconatoied. The old predilections of the people wei^a to be 
tempered tad conciliated; their natural anxiety for enjoying 
the advantage of a ^iritual superior and for having him re- 
siding la tlie midst of them was jiot to be disregarded, and 
as the town of Galway had formed the most populous and 
important portion of this ancient diocess, it may be presumed 
that.this erection of a Ck>llegiate Church and of a Warden- 
ship was one of the capital conditions on which the union of 
the two Sees had been at lei^th consolidated* For the pup- 
pose« therefore, of accomplishing this measure and of estab- 
lishing the Wardenahip the materials for a proper memorial 
were requisite, whife- in the absence of solid and sufficient 
reasons, the occasional and perhaps provoked retaliation of a 
desponding people was employed in throwing at least a 

Pnibyteris nve Vicariis per eo« untitnotdiim, prae&tis Superiori PmpoAUt nve 
Majori, Ballivis et Paiilnis diet* villife, pro tempore exiataitibiw, ia pcipetaum 

prxlibata auctoritate roncedimus ; jure tamcn alianim BcvlcnwiHD parodiatillD, 
el cujiuUbct a^tgrius ia omnibos seiii|>er salvo." 
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shade of plausibility over this siiigularly ingenious lemoQ"' 
strance.* 

Notwithstaiiding the union which had been already effected 
between the Seol of Dublin and Glendaloch, it is a singular 
fact that no kss than four Prelates are mentioned in tiie 
Ahnak of Ireland, actually presiding orer the latter dioceee 
about the eloee of the fiileenth century. Dionysius White, 
- contemporary with John Walton Archbishop of Dublin, is 
said to iiave resigned the See of Glendaloch la the Chapter- 
house of St. Patrick's: after him were John, Ivo Russi, a 
Franciscan and John of tiie same Order, the last of whom 
was consecrated Bishop of Glendaloch in August 1496.f 
Such is the fact and it has never been disputed, while the 
drcnmstances firom which these promotions originated mutt 
form a question which the annalists of those timee have left 
altogether unexplained.]: We find, howcTer, that after the 
death of John^ no mention has been made of any future 
Prelate in the diocess of Glendaloch, and that Walter Fitz- 
simons, Archbishop of Dublin, continued to govern these 
mil Led Sees precisely in the same manner as had been done 
by his predecesftors in the thirteenth century. 

* The privileges of the Warden of Galway wcM «oaiide»My tmpliied IfUtt 
deeiwof Clement XII, in 1732. — See Century xviii. c 1. 

t WmMu^ ad A, 14a&— Wan'a AmO^Mwj VU. 

I In tmtiAg of the union of these Sew under. Hcary Loundres iii 1214, it h«i 
been nosier J, that notwithstanding the annexation tli^n efferied, Glendaloch was 
Btill to retain the title of an Episcopal See, the bishop whereof was to be an a&sist- 
«iit er Vicar te 1h» AuAtlMmf of Dublin. WhadMr any haAop had resided in 
Olendalodi frcnn Aat paiiod down to the fifteenth cmtwy hae not been iccoidcd, 
and it it is probable that no actual necessity had existed for such an appointment 
The case, however, assumes a different character with respect to Dionysius White, 
who bad been consecrated during the incumbeaey of John Walton, Archbishop of 
Dnblin. Thla latter Prdale was iniim and became blind about ux yean b^bto be 
resigned die ArebbSiboprie j during wbieh period ^ epiMojial dntiee bad been dis« 
charged by a neighbouring Prelate deputed for dial purpose. This circumstance 
might have afforded the people of Glendaloch some ground for remonstratng, and 
in such an hypothesis, it is reasonable to believe that their prayer was attended to, 
and diat « bishop had been placed over Ihena, subject of course to the Archiepisco- 
pal See of Dublin. 
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The intereBt of religioii had been considerably promoted 

during the fifteenth century by means of the several provincial 
synods which were celebrated under the Primates John 
Swayn, John Bole and Octavian de Palatio. During the 
incumbency of Octavian six provincial Synods were held, the 
most remarkable of which was that convened in the Parish 
Church of our Blessed Lady at Atherdee in July 1489. This 
Synod was attended by John Payne^ Bishop of Meath, 
Edward Gonrcey, Bishop of Glogher, William Ferral, Bishop 
of Ardagh, George Brann, Bishop of Promore, Donald Fal- 
lon, Bishop of Derry, Menelaus Mac-Carmacan, Bishop of 
Raphoe and Walter lilako, jjisliop ui Cionmacnois.* In 
this Synod several regulations appeitainino- to morals and 
ecclesiastical discipline were ordained; at the same time the 
claims which had given rise to a litigation between Thomas 
Brady, Bishop of Kilmoie and Cormac, regarding that See, 
had been consigned to the arbitration of the Bishops o£ ' 
Meath, Clogher and Ardagh. 

While the Archbishop OctaTian had been thns e^tively 
employed, James 'Keating, Prior of Kilmainham, was creating 
new troubles and by his mal-admimstiation had almost 
brought that celebrated establishment to ruin.f Since the 
suppression of the Knights Templars, tliis rich and extensive 
Priory was becoming every day more useless and less respect- 
able. Daring the time of the Templars, in 1312, the sick 
and infirm as well as the traveller and the stranger had free 
and welcome admittance within its gates | but after that 
period its hospitality was compan^tiyely limited, while the 
Priors and other Superiors endeavoured by grants, alienations 
and ^vers illicit means to forward their own selfish policy 
and personal aggrandizement. James Keating succeeded 
Sir James Talbot, as Prior, in 1461.J Scarcely had Keating 
entered on the administration of Kilmaioham when he was 

* Wue'* AmuiU, A. 1469. t Rynwr, vol, xU. p. 90. % Kmy, p. 69. 
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arrai'gued before pailiament for several laisdeineoiiovs and 
among the rest for an attack on Sir Robert Dowdal, Deputy . 

to the Lord Treasurer of Ireland. The Prior, however, found 
meana oi ubtainino- an acquittal from these charges; but hia 
restless spirit soon brought him into still greater difficulties. 
In 1477 he assumed the office of Chief Governor of the 
Castle, having firat dispossessed Archbald the lawful Go- 
vernor; and after demolishing the bridge, he immediately 
fortified the Castle with men and arms against Henry, Lord 
Orey, then D^uty lieutenant of Ireland.* I^>r these acts, 
added to the disposal of Jewels and other property belonging 
to the hospital, the Prior Keating was deposed in 1482 by 
tlie Grand Master of Rhodes, wliile Muiuiuduke Lomley, 
descended of a noble English family, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. As soon us Keating received notice that his rival 
had landed at Glontarf, he repaired thither with an armed 
, force, took Lomley prisoner and kept him in cloBe confinement 
until he consented to resign the several instruments of his 
election into Keating's hands; after which the Commandery 
of liouth was assigned to him for his mabtenance. In the 
mean time an account of these violent proceedings bad been 
transmitted to the King and also to the Grand Master, by 
which means a sentence of excommunication was issued 
against the Prior. This censure served only to enrage him 
the more: he proceeded to Kilsaran, had Lomley bound in 
chains and notwithstanding the interference of the Arch- 
bishop Octavian, the unfortunate man was again cast into 
prison where he lingered and pined, and at length sunk into a 
premature grave. This career of cruelty terminated at length 
in the downfiill of Keating himself. Having taken a promi- 
nent part in the extravagant sheme of Simnel and thereby add- 
ing disloyalty to his other offences, the Prior Keating was not 
only refused pardon but was moreover removed Irom the 
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governorship of the Castle of Dublin which he had usurped 
and by means of his powerful influence continued to enjoy 
for 80 many years. With a spirit unbending to the last and 
' setting aQthonty almost at defiance he kept forcible possession 
of the hospital until the year 1491^ when he was at length 
^eet(}d and ended his ftetbus and turbulent life in the most 
abject poverty; having first seen James Wall substituted in 
his place as Prior of Kiimainham.* From the appointment 
of JaiiK^s Wall uutil the iuial bupprcssion ol' this splendid 
establisliLuent there were four Priors, the last of whom was 
Sir Oswald Massingberd. Under his administration the 
princely possessbns of the Priory of Kilmainham as well as 
of the other charitable foundations of the country became a 
prey to Elizabeth^ while the Prior Mas8in^)erd withdrew 
privately firom the kingdom and spent the remainder of his 
days in extle.t 

* LeUnd* vol. ii* pw 89. f King* p. ll^Wan^ Aamb, A. 1667. 
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CHAPTBR 11. 

Foundations of the Fifteenth Century. 

Immedlftteiy on the resignation of John Colton, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 

Nicholas Flbmiko^ a Secular Prieat, was by provision of 
Pope Boniface IX advanced to the MetropoUtan See and was 
consecrated in May 1404. When the Prelates of tke Church 
had been summoned to the Council of Con&tance in 1415^ 
Kieholaft deputed hie Pfoctor, William Purcelly to aiaiet on 
this occasion, while at the wune time lihomaa,. Bishop of 
Ossoiy hady on his part, confemd similar powers on the 
same deputy.* Nicholas died on the following year and wa« 
succeeded by 

John Swayn, Ilcctor of Galtrlm m Meath,. and con- 
secrated at Rome in Febniary 1417. During the incumbency 
of this Prehtte, the controversy regarding the Metropolitan 
rights was renewed; for which reason a provincial Synod bad 
been convened at Drogheda^ early in Oetoher -1427.t The 
transactions of this Synod had scarcely tenninatad^ when thn 
Primate^ John Swayn, was fiimished with a peremptory wtift, 
denmnding his attendance at a pailiameni to he held on the 
followmg Jannary in 0nhlin4 llio Primate, however^ rested 
his plea for non-attendance on the gronnd» that he had been 
ptevcated by the Clergy of Dublin from entering the City in 
a manner consistent with the privileges of PrimatiaL au- 
thority. § In his maintenance of other rights enjoyed at that 
period by the Church of Armagh this Prelate had been more 

* WneV Bithops. f Blister, Swaia, Tom. i. p. 372. | Id. p. m $ Id. p. m 
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successful, and particularly in that juridical claim which, as 
an Heriot, the Primate was allowed tu possess over the prin- 
cipal goods of a deceased sufl'ragan. This piopi rty became 
in lapse of time simplified: it was supposed to consist of the 
best horse, cup and ring belonging to the deceased prelate, 
and was regularly olaimed by iha Archbishop of Arniagh 
under very severe penaltieB.* The Primate John Swayo, 
having governed the See for more than twenfy-one years, 
MBigned in 1439 and was boried soon after in St. Peter's 
Churchy Drogheda, within the sanctuary of a chapel which 
he himself had founded and dedicated to St. Anne. 

His immediate successors in the Metropolitan Sec were, 
John Prene, John Mey and John Bole. Upon tlie death 
of the Primate John Bole in February 1470, John Foxall, 
a Franciscan, was advanced to the See by Sixtus IV. This 
Prelate^ however, died in England, during the second year of 
his consecration and had for snccessory Eduvitd Comkbb* 
Bfimo. Aboiit this period Ootavian de Palatio, a Florentine, 
and a great ftiTourite with Sixtns IV^ had been commissioned 
to repair to Itelandi In the registry of Armagh may be seen 
a provisional epistle, by which Octavian was constituted 
"Nuncio of the Apostolic See, and govcraor of the Church 
of Armasrh both m s])iiituLils and temporals. *'t This office 
was continued until the year 1479, when Edmund resigned and 
Octavian db Palatio (by provision of Stxtus IV) succeeded 
to the See. This Prelate evinced an unremitted firmness in 
the defence of those Primattal rights^ for whieh his predeces- 
sors had so strenuously contended. On thi» snbjeet. Bowling 
in his Annals (1493) has recorded a case which was then 
pending between Nicholas Maguire, Bishop of Le%h]in aiad 
the Chapter of that Cathedra!. "The Chapter appealed lio 
the Metropolitan consistory of Dublin; but not meeting 
relief^ the appeal was then advanced by the Chapter to the 

* Rqjiit. SwaiUt Ton. i. p. 201. 1 6. 
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Phmatial court at Drogheda, when Octavian of Armagh, 
hearing the pioo£i, inhibitfiid the Bishop from attempting any 
thing to the pfqixUce of the daily distribution of the said 
Oathedial and. cited the parties to his Chancery^ near Drogh* 
eda." After this period the oontrorersy on the snbjeet of 
these rights appears to have been abandoned by both parties, 
until it had been most unnecessarily revived under the ad- 
ministration of Richard Talbot, Archbisliop of Dublin in the 
seventeenth century. Octavian, during his incumbency, had 
convened six provincial Synods; he was thirty-three years 
Archbi^bop of Armagh, and died at an advaneed age in June 
1613. His remains were interred with great eoiemnity in the 
Oburoh of St. Pet^r at Dragheda, and m a tomb which, he 
himself had eaosed to be eteeted. 

Owing to that want of nninimity which a feudal state of 
society is sure to engender, the influence once enjoyed by the 
capitular elections appears to have been about this period 
rapidly on the decline. The policy of the civil power in pro- 
longing diocesan vacancies and oftentimes a degree of remiss- 
,neBS on the part of the successful candidatei contributed also 
to^ undermine the system: on all these occasions the Pope^ 
by the plenilude of his power, interfered and provided fer the 
see. Out of thirty-two episcopal promotions which had, iki 
the fifteenth century, taken place in Lebster alone^ not less 
than thirty had been effected agreeably to this mode: at the 
same time it is worthy of remark, that ever since the conten- 
tions between the Cathedrals of St. Patrick and Christ 
('hureh the Archbisiiops of Dublin had been almost invariably 
appomted by provision of the holy See.* 

• The Arc!i1)ishop« who presided over the Metropolitan See of Dublin, during 
the Pftccnth century, were — Richard Talbot, consecrated in 1417 — Michabi. 
Tr^clby, a native ui Coruwaii and Chaplain to Henry VI, consecrated in 1449 
— JoBw WAvmn, Abbot of Onicy, consented in t472^Tbi8 Prelate, bftving 
•been blind for eb 7«en. resigned in M»f, 1484— WAtnn Fm>eiaoM, Chanter 
of St. PatrickV, advanced to the Sec by provision of Pope Sixtas IV, and conse- 
crated on the 26th of September, 1484 — He died at Finglan, in May, 1611, and 
was buried in St. Patrick's CatKcdrat. 
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While the causes already noticed had tended to dimiuii>h 
the independence of the Dean and Chapter, there were rea- 
sons of a distinct class which operated in perpetuating the 
system ot diocesan unions. In this century, two of these 
unions have to be recorded, namely that of Cork and Cloyne 
which occiimd in 1430 and that of Down and Conner in 
1442. The gnnmdB, oa whidi the UmoB ov thb Sbbs op 
CoBx AVB Cloths had been eStecM, were^ in many Ve«pectiy 
■imilar to thoee abeady contained in the bull vdative to the 
annexation of Usmore to Wateifbfd* A comparative estimate 
of the population and the poverty of the Sees were the 
principles on which the advocates of these unions aluiost in- 
variably proceeded, while in most cases the influence of the 
Lord Deputy and sometimes that of the King himself had 
been ingeniously employed in procuring the confirmation 
which the Canons indispensably requited on these occasions* 
The union of the sees of Cork and Cloyne had been contem- 
plated by Adam Pay^ from the time of his piomotkm to the 
latter diocess in the commencement of the fifteenth century: 
Sutton, Lord Deputy, had, soon after the paiiiaraentary 
dissolution of 1421, openly declared htmself an advocate for 
the measure, so that in less than twelve months it was hnally 
decided in Rome, that on the decease of either oi the present 
incumbents the two Sees should be canonically united. The 
death of Miles Fita-John Bishop of Cork and of Adam Pay 
Bishop of Cloyne occurred on the same year; wliile Jordan, 
Chancelk>r of Limerick, having been at the same time pro- 
moted to Cloyne^ these two Sees were accordingly united, 
under Martin V.* 

Thb Union of ths Sbbs ov Bown akd Cokvob was 
ciFected under Eugene IV, in 1442. John Cely, a Bene- 
dictine, had been consecrated Bishop of Down m 1413, but 
some charges of immorality having been advanced against 

* Ware's Bi«tM|w. 
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him, he was deposed by the Primate, John Prene, m 1441, 
while certain documents explanatory of the wliole process 
were at tlic same time transniitted to Rome.* These papers 
had beea accompanied by a memorial from the Primate, in 
which he leoommended William Basset, also a Benedictine, 
to the notice of the holy See and ezptessed a hope that he 
might be promoted to the dioceas of Down, then Tacant hy 
the deprifation of the late ineambent In this transactbn, 
however, the interference of the Primate proved unsoooessliil; 
the Pope having, at the suggestion of Henry VI, already de* 
termiiied on t he union of that diocess with the See of Connor. 
In fact both Cely and John, Bishop of Connor, had contem- 
plated an union of these Sees for some tune beture the sen- 
tence of deposition had been executed against the former 
Prelate; but they met with violent opposition from the Arch* 
bishop of Armagh, both at Rome and in the court of Eng- 
land. It was on this occasion, that the Prunate, John Prene, 
had opened a correspondence with John Stafford, Bishop of 
Bath and WeUs and at that time Chancellor of England, in 
which he assured him, **that the union contemplated by the 
Bishops of Down and Connor would allbrd the Kind's Irish 
enemies an overwhelming power in that part of the country 
and prove at length an incalcuJable injury to England. "f 
The influence of the Chancellor was as fruitless in the 
English court, as that of the Primate had been at Rome. 
Henry had aheady, by letters patent, approved of this 
mnon, and it was agreed that when one of the Sees became 
vacM, the two sbovld become permanently united. This 
WAS accordingly eflfected under Eugene IV, and in 1442, the 
two Sees thus united were placed under the administration of 
John, Bishop of Connor. ITie Primate, nevertheless, caused 
a peremptory citation to be si rvt d on John and also on 
William Stawley, Prior of Down and on the Chapter, com- 

* Picne'i Bfigtttry, p. 100, t U. p» m 
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manding them to appear before him and exhibit the canonical 
dociiments; but John having in the meantime appealed to the 
ApoBtolie See was ultimately 'auccessfiil and oontiDued to 
govern the united diooeases of Down and Connor until his 
deathy which occurred in the commencement of the year 
1461» 

In presenting^ a detail of the several convents vrhich derive 
their tuundatioii from the fifteenth cenlury, we shall briefly 
pursue tile system which has been hitherto observed and 
commence with the 

ODHYBITTa OF TBB BOHIIIICAH OftDBR. 

T^B ComrBHT op Lokopord was founded in the year 
1400, for Dominicans, by O'Ferrall, Prince of Annaly.f 
This house had been celebrated for the number of its learned 

men, three of whom, Connor, Diarmcd and lieuiy Dulie 
M^Fechehan, became victims to the general plague which 
raged throughout Ireland in 1448. During the sixteenth 
century, eight town-lands, situated in the Ck>unty of Long« 
ford) bong parcel of the possessions, were granted for ever, 
in cajNte, to Richard Nugent^ while in 1616^ James I made 
over the Cornet to Fhuids, Iiord Valentia.]! — Tkn Cob- 
▼BWT OF PoRTUKHAy in the buony of Longford^ CSounty of 
Galway, belonged originally to the Cistercian monks of 
Dunbrody in the County of Wexfbrd. It was afterwatds 
consigned to O'Madden, dynast of that country and granted 
by him to the Doniiim ans. In the 36th of Henry VIII, it 
became mvolved in tlie general confiscation. — The Convent 
OP ToHBSOLA, in the barony of Ballynahinch, County of 
Qalway, was founded for Dominicans in 1427, by the O'FIa- 
hertys, dynasts of Eir Conaught. While the woik of de- 
stmction had been making its way, in the raign of I^izabfeth 

* Pmiik of Anwglif in Sbnh'i lib. p. 55, t Hili. Dw. pi 302. % Lodg«,.TOl. ii. 
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this beautiful Convpnt \\as demoljtihed, and even the stones 
of the church and the marble pavement of the sanctuary were 
employed in building a fortress in the neighbourhood. — Thb 
CoKYENT OF Urlare, in the barony of Costello, County of 
Mayo, derived its foundation iirpm the family, of Nangle in 
the year 1430. Urlare had been always.set apart as a gene- 
ral novitiate for the pfovijice. An inquisition was held under 
James I, in 1610, when this Gonvent with thirty-six acres of 
land in the barony of Ballyhawes was panted to Lord 
Dillon.*- — The Cunvem of Tulsk, iii the baioiiy of Ros- 
common, was erected by Phelim Cleary O 'Conor, ia 1430. 
In the 33rd of Elizabeth, two quarters of land with the tithes 
were in the possession of the mayor and bailitfs of Galway.f 
Thb Conybnt of Bvrishool, in a barony of the same name, 
County of Mayo, was founded by Richard de Bourke, Lord 
M'William Oughter, in 1486. At the suppression it was 
given to Nicholas Weston^ by whom it w9S soon after Assigned 
to Theobald Viscount CostillogaUen.j:^TBB CSomybmt of 
Glokmeaorav, in the barony of Corran, €V>unty of 8Iigo, 
was founded in 1488, by Eugene Mac-Donough; during the 
confiscations of lUizabeth it was granted to Ricliaid Kiude- 
linch.^ — The (Jonvknt of ("ai.way had beeri oriL^inally the 
IS'unnery of St. Mary of the Hiil and was daughter to that of 
the Holy Trinity of the Premonstratenses of Tuam. It con- 
tinued for some time in the possession of the Secular Clergy ' 
until Pope Innocent VIII, at the request of the inhabitants 
and by a l^uU dated the 4th pf Depemheri 148B| made a 
gmn^ of it to the Domjnipan^. This Convent has be^n justly 
celehrated lor, its leaxo/A professors; among whom may b^ 
noticed Peter French, author of the ''Exposition of the 
Christian faith" and Domnick Lynch, who in 1674 became 
a diitiiiguiahed teacher ot moral and natural philosophy. 
The Convejit of Galway continued to flourish until the year 

* Harris's Tab. t Chief Remembrancer, t Uftnit's T«b* $ King. p. 94. 
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1652, when it was totaliy demolished by the town's-people, 
lest it might (all into the hands of CromweU and be conTerted 
into a fortress against themeelves.* — ^Tbb Content of 
TaoM ASTOWir, ia the barony of Gowiaii, Oonaty of Kil- 
kenny^ was founded about the eloee of the ftfteenth oetituiy. 
The name of the founder has not, however^ been ascertained. 
It was suppressed in the d5ih of .Henry VIIL—Tbb Gob- 
YKKT OF GoLA, adjoining Lough- Erne, in the County of 
Fermanagh, had for its founder, M'Manus, dynast of that 
territory. In the age of confiscation and ruins, uiider Henry 
VI 11 and Elizabeth, the Convent of Gola was levelled to the 
ground^ while its possessions were confiscated to the crown. ' 

eOKTBXTS OP THB BBAKOISOAN ORDBB. 

Thb CoBTBiTT OF Kii.ooBNBi.1., in a barony of the same 
name, Counfy of Galway^ derived its foundation from the 
femily of O'Kelly about the year 1400. The reformation of 
the Obserrants was receiyed in this Conyent in 1460. In the 

sixteenth century this Convent was granted to Charles 
Calthorpe.f — The Convent of Thacineung, in the County 
of Leitrim was erected by Wiiiiam O'Reily in 1414, and in 
1460 was granted to the Strict Observant8.;|: During the reign 
of Henry VllI it was confiscated to the crown. — The Coh vsmt 
OF AsKBATON, in the barony of ConillOy County of Limericlc, 
was founded by Jamei^ Earl of Desmond in the year 1420, 
for Conventual Frandscans. The Strict Observants were 
placed hete in 1^6— while in 1564, during the fufy of the 
storm under Elizabe^, a provincial' Chapter was held in ihe 
Convent of Aflkeaton.§ It was soon after suppressed and in 
a few years became numbered among the ruins of the country. 
The Convent of Irrelaoh, (Mucruss) in the barony of 
Magunihy, County of Kerry, was founded for Conventual 

• Hib. Domiiacain, p. 323. t Harris's Tab. t Wadding, Tom. vi. § Wave's M. MS. 
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Franciscans, by Donald McCarthy in the year 1440; since 
that period this Convent has become the general cemetry of 
the McCarthy family. It was rebuilt by the Catholics in the 
begianing of the raigli of Jaiaee bal owing W the intpler- 
«iiGe of tluit Monarch it tooft faefeaibe a heap of fttiM^ Ito 
the d7tli of Elisabelh « gnmt Was nade of thib CoafoUt 
togedier with the Abbey of luniefiUleii to Robert GoUah, to 
hoM the same for ever, by fealty^ al a trifling yiearly rent* 
The Conve.nt of Elfhih, in the County of Rosconmion, 
derived itj> tbuadution from St. Asicus and in process of time 
became a parish church. It was at length in 1450, conceded 
to the CoQventuai Franciscans. At the time of the general 
suppression a gtant wao made of ibis Content to TerenOe 
0'Binie.i^THB CoNirBitT of £n]iisoobtbt> in the bafOny 
of 9carewa]§he» Coutiiy of Wekfoid^ waa fboaded by Donald 
Cavenagh^ for EraactMns of the Striot Obaervanee^ A.D. 
1460* Thia Coovtat eoatinued to flouriah until the Slat of 
Henry VIII when an inqaifaittoA was held, and in the d7th of 
Elizabeth it waa giaiited together with the manor of Ennis- 
corthy to Sir Henry Wallop, to hold by knight*s service at 
the annual rent of £10 I6s. 4d. Irish.;{:— The Convent of 
Bantry, in a barony of the same name. County of Cork, 
was erected for Conventual Franciscans^ by D^nnot O 'Sullivan 
Beare in 1460. In the aizteentb centvry, ^thia beautiful 
Consent heeame a mas^W'raiaa.'^TteB ComrBirT op MonrB, 
in the barony of Tirawley, County of Mayo, waa founded 
for FFaHciaoana of the Striot Obaervanee by M'WilUatti 
Bourky A.D. 1460^ Provincial Chapters had been held here 
in the years 1464, 1498, 1512, 1541, and 1550. In the 37th 
of Elizabeth, a o^rant was made of the Convent of Moyne to 
Edmund Barrett, to hold the same lor ever, by fealty, at the 
annual rent of 5s.|>^Thb Convent of Nbw Abbbt, on the 
River Lifiey, and nealr Kilcullen-bridge, County of Kildai«, 

* A«d. Gtn. t Harris's Tab. \ Aw). Geh. f Id. 
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was foundeti la the year 1460 by Sir Roland Eustace, for 
Franciscans of the Strict Observance. In 1582, a lease of 
this 'Abbey was granted to Edmund Spencer, at the yearly 
rent of £3 Irish.* — The Convent of Inishibcah, an island 
in the County of Cork, between Cape Clear and the main 
land, had Ibr its founder Florence O'Dnscol and was given 
to the Strict Observants in 1460. The citizens of Waterford 
having in 1537 made a descent on this island the Convent, as 
well as the fortress and villages, fell into their hands and were 
levelled to the ground.f — The Convent of Auaike, in the 
barony of Kennery, County of Limerick, was. founded by 
Thomas, Earl of Kildare and Joan his wife, daughter of 
James, Earl of Desmond, A.D. 1465. This extensive and 
splendid Convent flourished until the 37th of Elizabeth, 
when it was granted^ together with the possessions of the 
Trinitarian, Dominican and Augustinian Convents in Adalre, 
to Sir Henry Wallop, for ever, in free and common soccage, 
at the annual rent of £26 17s. 8d4— Tbb Cohtbht of Ath« 
BURY, in a barony of the same name, County of Gralway, 
had ibr its iVmiider Thomas, Earl of Kildare, in 1464. At 
the suppression it was confiscated to the crown. — The Con- 
vent OF MoNAGiTAN was fouucU d OH llie Site of the ancient 
Abbey of St. Moeldod in 1465 by i*helim Mac-Mahoune, for 
Conventual Franciscans. It was granted at the suppression 
to Edward Withe.§ — ^Thb Covtsnt of Lislaghtir, in the 
batony of Iraghticonnor^ Counfy of Kerry, was erected in 
1465, by Conchovar (O'Connor) Prince of Kerry, for Strict 
Observants^ A grant was made of this Convent to Sir 
Edward Denny.y— Thb Convsmt of Kilcrba, in the barony 
of Muskerry, County of Cork, was founded by Cormac 
McCarthy, Prince of Desmond, m the year 1465. The 
founder and Thomas O'Herlihy, Bishop of Ross, were in- 
terred within the choir of this Convent. On the accession of 

* Aud. G«B, t ^m&, vol. i. p. '141 . t Atid. G«o. f H«mi'« Tab. I And. Gen» 
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James I, the Catholics, confident that tlie storm had blown 
over, undertook to repair the Abbey oi Kilcrea. They soon, 
however, fomid themselves disappointed. James, if possible, 
surpassed his predecessors in intolerance. While this spleu- 
did Couveat became a prey to the fury of the times and in its 
very ruins affords an awful bat splendid exemplification of 
the architectural grandeur and religions spirit of ancient da3r8. 
The Abbey of Kilcrea was first granted to Lord Muskeny, 
but in 1660 it was takeir by Cromwell and soon after trans* 
ferred to his iaTourite Lord Broghill.*— Trb GoirvBirr of 
DoNEGALL was founded for Strict Observants in the year 
1474, by Odo Roe, Prince of TyrconnelL Menelaus M'Car- 
macan, Bishop of Raphoe and Roderic O'Donnell were in- 
terred here in the sixteenth century. The Convent of 
Donegal! had the best selected library of any in the kingdom^ 
but in the 36th of Hemy VIII it became a prey to the 
rapacity of the times. The Annals of the four Mastere had 
been compiled in this Convent.^ — ^Tbb ComrBiiT of Roscbba^ 
in the barony of Ikenin, County of Tippenuy, was founded 
by Mulraany O'Carrol, A.D. 1490. By an inquisition taken 
in loG8 it was granted to Thomas, Earl of Ormond.J — ^The 
Convent of Rosserelly, in the barony of Clare, County of 
Galway, was erected by Lord Granard, for Strict Observants^ 
in 1498. A Chapter was held here in 1509. At the sup- 
pression, it was consigned to the Earl of Clanricarde.§ — 
Thb CoNYBirT OF BoNAUABQT^ in the County of Antrim^ 
was erected for Franciscans of the third order, by the &mily 
of M 'Donnel in 1498^ A grant was made of it to the same 
family.-^TBE Cobtbmt of Dvbqawov, in the County of 
Tyrcme, was erected for Franciscans of the third order by 
Con O'Neal in 1499. It was conceded to the Earl of West- 
meath; who assigned it to Sir Arthur Chichester.|| 

* Smith, V. i, p. 210. f See Cent. xvii. c. iii. f H«rci»'i Tab. 
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COHVBNTS OF THE AU0U6TIMIAM OliJJEB. 

The Convent of Boriscabra, in the CoiiTity of Mayo, 
belonged ortginally to the CanneliteSy but in 1412 was 
ceded to the Augastinians • by Pope John XXII. At the 
svppMfleioiiy the pn^ity attached to this Oon^ent and Talaed 
at 13s. 4d. was confiscated to the eiown**^Tn Gohtbht op 
Bbhkada, in the banmy of lAyney, County of SGgt^ was 
fovnded in 1423, by means of a member of the Order, named 
Charles. By an inquisition taken in the 11th of James I, the 
po^essions consisting of half the quarter of Knockglassc 
became merged in the general confiscation.-t' — The Convent 
OP DuNMOKE, in a barony of the same name, County of 
Galway, was erected by Walter de Bermingham in the yeat: 
14264 During the sixteenth century, this Convent was 
completely levelled to the grottnd.-^THB Conybitt of Aud- 
iiAftTy in the baiony of Tyreragh, County of Sligo, iras erected 
about the year 1427^ but the name of the founder has not 
been Biientioned.| It was suppressed in the 36tb of Henry 
VIII.-^Tbb CoiTTBiiT OF Naas, In a barony of the same 
name, County of Kikiare, was founded in the year 1484. 
The name of the founder has not, however, been ascertained. 
By an inquisition taken in the 26th of Elizabeth, this Con- 
vent with 120 acres of land in Goiagerstown and in the parish 
of Naas, parcel of its poesessions, was granted to Nicholas 
Aylmer, for a term of fifty years-l — ^Thb CovTBirr of Morisk, 
in the County of Mayo^ owed its foundation to the O'M alleys^ 
Lords of that eountryj about the dose of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the d3rd of James I, diis Convent^ with a quarter 
of land adjacent thereto, was confiscated to the crown.lf 
The CoNViixNT of Callaw, in the barony of Kells, County of 
Kilkenny, had for its founder James, Earl of Oriuond, about 
the year 1487. The last Prior was William O'Fogarty; on 

* King, p* 19ft* t Id. p. 132, t Ctkadw. $ AUttmuid. j) And. G«a. f Ch. Rem. 
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the 13tii of December, 1557, tlus Convent with four acres in 
Callan, three gardens and three messuages, together with the 
Abbey of Athassel m the County of Tipperary, was granted 
for ever to ThomaBj £fti:l of Ocmoiul.* 

OOWmm OF TOB CABaiBI.IT4 ORDXB. 

TjBB GoNYBiiT ov Frakkfobt, III the Imrony of Ballyboy, 
King's CSounty, was founded for Garmelitct, under the invo- 
cation of the Blessed Virgin, by Odo O'MoUoy, about the 
year 1430- This Convent and its possessions were granted, 
at the period of the suppression, to Robert Leicester.^ — 
The Convent of Rathmullen, in the barony of Kilmacren- 
nau, County of Doiiegall, was erected at the close of the 
fifteenth century by M'Swiney Fannagh and dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, j: During the confiscations of Elizabeth^ this 
Convent had been completely demolished* — ^Tbb ConTBitv 
OF Casti«b Ltohs^ in the Qouniy dt Cotk, was founded by 
the family of Bariy.| Iteontinued uBlil the 11th of Eliza* 
beth^ about vvhicli time it became numbered among the miiiB 
of the country. — ^The Convent of Cork dated its origin 
from tU(; liltccnth century, but the name o{ tlie founder as 
well as the records of its suppression have perisbed-H' — Aue 
Convent of Galway owed its foundation to the family of 
De Burgo. The Gacmelites unintimidated by the terrors that 
surrounded them, continued after its suppression to impart 
the Uesainge of rdigioB tQ the foiUiful in this district: ia 
1648 they officiated ia theif Chapel at Galway and were 
among the i^umber of those who had appealed to the Pope 
against the centres by which the oountiy had at llHit timo 
be^a 80 unhappily distracted.f 

* Aud. Gea. t Harris's Tab. % Ware's Moa. $ Hib. Domm. p. 2^2. 
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CHAPTKR in. 

.Religious and Literary Characters of the Fifteenth Om- 
twry — General Observations, 

AnovsTiM M'Gbaidak, a learned Augustinian Canon of 
the Abbey of Longb Rie in the County of Longford, has 
been ranked by our annalists among the early writers of the 
fifteenth century. They Iiave not, however, been enabled to 
leave on record any circumstantial account of him, or indeed 
of his writings; an omission which may with great probabiHty 
be attributed to the unsparing ravages committed in this 
literary retreat at difierent periods, and particularly ^t the 
close of the sixteenth century. The only works of his that 
now remain are his Lives of the Saints of ' Ireland, and a 
Chronicle which he continued to his own time.* This latter 
work had been brought down to a later period by another 
hand; a portion of which, in manuscript, was in the pogsession 
of Ware and is preserved in the Bodlian library at Oxford. — 
Augustin M'Graidan died in November 1405 and was interred 
in the above-mentioned Abbey. 

Patrick Barret, an Augustinian Canon of the Abbey of 
Kells in the Ckiunty of Kilkenny, flourished in the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century. .He repaired to Rome about 
the year 1400, at which time he was, by the Pope's provision, 
advanced to the vacant See of Ferns, and soon after returned 
to Ireland when he was immediately pat in possession of the 
temporalities, bating his incumbency the Church 'of Ard- 
eolm had been appropriated to the Abbey of Sts. Peter and 
Paul at Selskar. The amiable disposition of this Prelate as 

♦ Ware's Writen. 
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w hw learning Kad Berred to tender him exceedingly 
popular. In 1410, he undertook, though with great reluc- 
tance, the office of Chancellor at that time vacant hy the re- 
signation of Archbishop Oranely, which situation he filled 

for three years with great applause. He has written a Cata- 
logue of hi^ predecessors in the See of 1 eriig and died the 
10th of April, 1415* 

Philip Nobris, a Secular Priest, repaired at an early age 
to the University of Oxford, where he was educated and 
honoured with- the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Having 
returned to his native country about the year 1427, he with- 
drew to the County of Louth and was promoted to the Vicar- 
nge of Dnndalk, by its patron /ohn Blakeny* Anxious to 
advance himdelf still more in the pursuit of literature he at 
length made application to the Primate, Jolin Swayn, who 
allowed him to retire to the Continent, on condition that he 
should return to his Vicarage within seven years and in the 
mean time provide for his Church by placing it under the 
administration of a vigilant curate. Philip, however, had 
not returned to his parish within the time specified by the 
Archbishop, on which account he was, in 1436, distrained 
in two parts of his Vicarage upon the Statute of Ahsentees.t 
A considerable part of his time had been spent in England, 
where Philip Norris had acquired a new degree of notoriety, 
by the unbecoming invectives which, on several public occa- 
sions, he had thought proper to pour out aG;ainst the religious 
state and especially against the Mendicant Orders. At length 
a remonstrance was presented, on the part of the Dominicans, 
to Pope Eugene IV, which was immediately replied to by a 
rescript directed to the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin; 
ordering them to have the pastor Philip cited before them in 
consequence of hb nncanonical conduct. The idea of a man 
intruding himself on the notice of the public hy becoming 

• Ware 3 Wntew, p. 62. t RegisU Swain, Tom. i. p, 634. 
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the vilifier ot religious communities, while at the same time 
he had been practically abandoning his own flock, was alone 
sufficient to create a general Bentunent of mdignation against 
him. Philip accordingly made a most pnnnpt and humble 
sttbmifleion; 'he received fofgiveneiB at the hands of hb 
superiors and was allowed to return to his parish. Not many 
years after, Philip Norris obtained the Prebendary of Yay- 
goston ill St. Patrick's Church, Dublin, and at length became 
Dean of that Cathedral, where he died, A.D. 1487, He has 
written* "Declarntiones quasdam," Lib. 1. — "Lecturas Scrip- 
turarum," Lib. I. — ''Sermones ad Populum/' Lib. I. — ^**Cott- 
tra Mendicitatem Validam^" Lib. I. 

Malacht O'Lachvait, a learned Secular Priest of the 
diocess of Killaloe, contributed^ about the close of this cen- 
tury, to diffuse a spirit of religious fervour among the faith- 
ful by a variety of productions both in prose end Terse. The 
history of this invaluable writer, like that of many of iiis 
contemporaries, has perished: while flie annuls ol those tiiucs 
have merely recorded the year of his death, 1489, and a 
work of his entitled "Antiquum Missale/' containing a col- 
lection of prayers and lessons out of the sacred Scriptures.t 

Chables Maouirb, the celebrated author of the Annals 
of Ulster, flourished at the close of the fifteenth century. 
He was a native of the County of Fermanagh, a Canon of 
the Church of Armagh and Dean of Clogher. This learned 
ecclebiastic ranked among the most distinguished of his day, 
as an Antiquarian, a Philosopher, and a Divine, and has 
written "Annaies Hiberniae usque ad sua tempora." These 
Annals are sometimes termed, Annates Senatenses from a 
place called Senat-Mac-Magnus,. where they had been com- 
piled4 ^> liowever, more generally known by the title 
AnnaUs UUmnentes or the Annals of Ulster^ because in them 
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are chiefly recorded all llie most iuteiestinp: events that have 
occurred in that provmce. They conunt nc ti at the year of 
Christ, 444 and come down to the death of the author, 1495. 
These Annals were revised by Roderick Cassady and con- 
tiaued to the year 1641. Charles Maguire has hkewise writ- 
ten a work entitled ''iEngosiiis Auctva" or the Martyrology 
of iBngus enlarged;* in which he inserts the biography of 
those saints omitted by iEngus, and draws his information 
from the writings of Marian Gorman and other martyrologists.. 
He was also the author of certain Schoha or Aiinotatioas on 
the Registry of Clogher. This learned writer, to whom the 
Irish nation is so deeply indebted, continued his laborious 
researches until the period of his death, which occurred on 
the 23rd of March, A.J). 1496. 

During the fifteenth century, the events of the nation both 
ecclesiastical and ctvil appear to have directed their course 
through the same continued channel end much in the same 
fashion as in the age which had already passed bye; governors 
chancellors and justices succeeded each other with a rapidity 
even unprecedented, enactments were passed w^hich could 
have no other effect than to exasperate the already outraged 
feelings of the native Irish without the pale, while the rulers 
of the day, afiraid to venture beyond the borders and still 
anxious to raise thdr fortune on the ruins of the country, 
were obliged to have recourse to the lowest shifts of fraud 
and very often to a monopoly of the estates belonging by 
right immemorial to the altar and the sanctuary. The usual 
scheme of keepnig many of" the rich sees vacant for a series 
of years, although an obsolete one, was as fondly cherished 
as ever, and while the poverty of the exchequer had been de- 
plored in tones deep and eleemosynary, the property belong- 
ing to the church was sure to be diverted from its proper 
source and turned into a diffisrent channel. 

» 
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Another feature, peculiarly characteristic of the fifteenth 
century, appears to have arisen out of the use which had at 
this period been made of the ecclesiastical authority. The 
censures of the Church have been often employed and were 
found a most efiectnal remedy for the suppression of crime 
when all other means heeame meflectual; but the conTersvm 
of this spiritual power mto a state instrument was looked 
upon at this period as a grievance loudly and universally de- 
precated. We have seen, that by a statute of the Irish par- 
liament under Edward IV, tlie Prelates of the kingdom had 
been obliged, under the penalty of one hundred pounds, to 
pronounce sentence of excommunication on such of the 
King's subjects as the authorities should think proper to de- 
nounce disafiected; nor had the indenture of an Irishman or 
his subjection to the goyemment been ratified but on the ex- 
press condition of his readmess to submit to such censures, 
lu times like tbese^ when a reclamation against palpable 
abuses had been construed into an indisputable mark of dis- 
aliection, this statute could have no other effect than to 
render desperate the already fermented state of the public 
mind; it was in the power of the ciyil officer to put his own 
construction on the act of the subject, and were he maliciously 
Inclined he might at once create a collision between the deigy 
and the people alike injurious to religion and society. By 
the wisdom and temperance of the Prelates these evils .were 
however averted. At length this enactment, odious in itself 
and detested by all, became a dead letter, and the maxim 
was now more generally acknowfiedged, that justice dispensed 
with an impartial hand is the only steady and permanent 
basis on which the fidelity of a people and the tranqi^li^ of 
an empre can securely rest. 

Between the prevalence of disease and the awful preseore 
of the times, the spirit of the nation was, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, considerably broken down. Daring all 
these severe visitations, the convent and tiie monastery were 
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so many asylums, within whose friendly gates, the victim of 
disease as well as the child of poverty found shelter and re- 
lief. Among these establishments a considerable number had, 
by the very nature of their institute and by the express pro- 
visioQ of the foundeniy been public hoBpiteht and national 
alme-bonseB; property to an immense amount had been left 
. in trust to them^ while the dispenseca of these alms» influ- 
enced by rdigion, devoted thdr lives to the noble task cf al> 
leviating the wants and soothing the sorrows of their fellow- 
creatures. The origin and nature of this reliijious property, 
consecrated as it had been to the service of the poor, have 
been already sufficiently explained; the unfeeling manner in 
which it had been torn from them shall be faithfully developed 
in the histoiy of the subsequent chapters* 
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CHAPTER L 
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Sehitm under Henry VIII — Its introduction into Ireland-^ 
George Brown attempts to establish the Supremacy of 
Meury VIII — Has recourse to legislative enactments — 
SacriLegiom conduct of the schismatics — Heretical doctrines 
promulgated under Edward VI — George Dowdal, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh — History of Stacks and Bale-^Pubiie 
discussion an St, M€ary'a-<ibbey— 'Account of Travsrs, Lout* 
caster and Casey — Restoration of the ancient faith under 
Ma T ij^Elixaheth Queen of England — Protestantism «t- 
forced by law — Its insignificant progress in Ireland — Per- 
secutionof the Irish Church — Defection of Miler May rath 
and of Hugh Curwin — History of the Catholic bishops and 
priests who suffered under Elizabeth — Irish Colleges on the 
Continent — Atrful state of the Church of Ireland at the 
dose of the sixteenth century. 

From the moment in wliich the English had formed the 
design of invading Ireland religion was the grand pretext on 

which the justification of all their proceedings was supposed 
to have been grounded. When Henry II had, through the 
agency of John of Salisbury, applied for the bull of Adrian 
IV, a reformation of morals was the object contemplated.* 
In like manner when the brief of Alexander III had been put 
into the hands of the same Monarchy religion was again in- 
trodncedy and ''the rude and disordered Church of Ireland 
was to have been placed on the principles of rigorous and re- 

* See Cent, xii, c. i. 
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formed difMsipViie**' How all these noWe otjects had been 
accomplished; how religion, education and httmanity bad 

bticu advanced by those adventurers, from llie moment in 
wliich they first landed in Ireland down to the present period, 
both the civil and ecclesiastical records of the country bear 
a melancholy and an awful testimony. The events of the 
aixteenth century will form a new act in this historical 
tragedy; and although the chara^cteis he different and the 
scenery be altered, yet the firane work, the machinery iatbe 
same; and the sacred name of religion 'is still employed as 
the piTOt upon which the design and execution of the whole 
plot are to be kept together and supported. 

Henry VIII succeeded his iaiher on the throne of England 
in 1509. If contemporary writers may be credited, this 
young Princely then in his nineteenth year, had been highly 
gifted with many natural endowments hoth of mind and 
body. These blespingSt howeTer, were soon abused; wbilfe 
eiqwnence shows that such characterSy when onoe abandoned 
to the fury of their passions, generally become the moat 
desperate of profligates. Shortly before his accession to the 
throne and in compliance with his father's request, iienry 
married, by particular dispcusation, Catherine, Princess of 
ArragOD, the bethrothed wife of his brother Arthur. From 
the desperate means resorted to by Henry, for the purpose 
of invalidating this marriage and his illicit attachment to 
•Anne Boleyn, a door was opened to schism, plunder mad 
profimation tibronghont the Knglish domtninions about aereuf 
teen years afterwards. 

Meanwhile the fifth general council of Lateran had been 
summoned in 1512, aud on the part of the Irish Church 
there attended at it Mauritius de Portu, Archbishop of 
Tuam, together with Thomas Uaisay, Bishop of Leigbhn.'*' 
About the same period, two proTinmsl synods had been held 

* See idiap. iii. voA Biniue* Cone. 9 Teak 
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in Dublin;* and in 1523, a national synod was convened at 
Ga.lway.t It is to be regretted that the decrees of this last 
synod have not been handed down to iis. Some writers have 
been led to conjecture that the doctrines of Luther, which 
had at the time been gaining gronnd over the Continent, 
night have formed one of the |ninci|ial eanaes for than con- 
▼enhig the piebies of the Irieh nation^ and that meaaniea 
had been taken to present the contagion of heieiy and' 
schism from getting any access to the faithful in this country: 
it is, however, far more probable, that morals and local dis- 
cipline were the only subjects which had on this occasion 
been brought under diflcussion. 

It is unnecessary to occupy any le^afici in this chapter, by 
entering into a detail of the origin and nature of those inno- 
Tations which Martin Lnther had at this time been preaching 
up, in defiance to the Catholic Church with which Christ 
had promised to abide for ever, and in manifest contradiclion 
to all that was great or grand in antiquity — ^to the learning, 
the wisdom and the sanctity of ages. Like every other 
lieresy that spnmgi; up in tlie Church, that of Luther may 
be readily traced to its proper source. There never yet ap- 
pealed a heresy or a schism in the Christian world, that did 
not take its rise either from disappointed ambition, orfie» 
Tenge^ or lust; or more properly speakings fiom the three 
pat together. When Luther's noxious tenets had been 
snaking their way through Germany, among the many publi- 
cations which appeared, that in defence of the seven sacra- 
ments may be noticed and of which Henry VIII had been 
at least the reputed autlior. It was dedicated to Pope Leo, 
on which occasion Henry obtained from that Pontiff the 
distinguished title of Defender of the Faith; a title still re- 
tained by his successors on the throne of England, 

Heoiy had now lived upwards of seventeen years with his 

* Bm cliip» iL t Wan't Bfehops, p. 9, 
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lawllil witc ( Jatherine, when all the symptoms of his real, 
natural character began to shew themselves. He suffered 
himself to become the victim of one of tliose passions already 
mentioned, and thus the orthodoxy of Henry in England as 
well as the faith of Luther in Germany were both wrecked 
and perished alike on the same rock. 

The diYOrce, which the King had so anxiously sought for, 
eould not be obtained; while Wolsey, his principal agent, 
after having at first acted the part of a time-serving sycophant, 
fell at length under the King's displeasure and died in dis- 
grace. However, in 1533, Henry found a willing and a ready 
instrument in Cranmcr, who had been that very year pro- 
moted to the See of Canterbury: the marriage ceremony was 
privately performed between- the King and Anne Boleyn, 
while Cranmer pronounced the former marriage with Catherine 
to be null and void from the beginning. To complete the 
iniquity of this proceeding, the instrumentality of the legis- 
lature was employed ; as if human laws could possibly loosen 
that which was already bound in heaven. In the parliament 
which met on the following January the act of Cranmer was 
confirmed, and at the same time Henry was declared the only 
Supreme head on earth of the Church of England. In this 
manner did the schism commence; on the following year an 
act was passed for the suppression of religious houses^ and 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property became general over 
England. 

Henry "ti next object was to devise means by which his 
newly assumed title might be recognized in Ireland. For 
this purpose he consulted the notorious Cromwell, who, from 
being a menial in Wolsey's kitchen, had become Chancellor 
of England and under the new supremacy was constituted 
. Vicar General both in spirituals and temporals. Cromwell 
already a Lutheran at heart, readily entered into the views of 
his master; experience had made him acquainted with the 
ruling passions of the Monarch, while the spoils, which he 
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now anticipated iiom the wealthy and extensive monasteries 
of Ireland, presented means ample enough for their mo%t 
extravagant and uncontrolled gratification. 

The See of Dublin having at that time been tacant, Cromr 
well's first object was to select a fit instrument by which both 
the English schism and the tenets of Lntheianism might, 
with the more eSBect, be circulated firom the metropolis. 
George Brown an Augustinian, and at that time provincial of 
that Order in England, was the person whom Cromwell con- 
sidered best adapted for tlie accomplishmeiit of his d( sitriis.* 
Brown had been previously a rank Lutheran and under the 
mask of a grave and religious deportment lay concealed a 
heart and a mind fitted for the most desperate enterprize. He 
was accordingly consecrated in London by Gianmer and im- 
mediately after sailed for Dnblm, accompanied by certain 
commissioners whom the King had appointed as assistants 
in preaching up the doctrine of lay-supremacy to the people 
of Ireland. Before their departure from London they under- 
went the necessary course of instructions : the nobility were 
to be overawed by threats — splendid promises and high pros- 
pects were to be held out to the ecclesiastical body; while 
bribery on the one hand and the King's displeasure on the 
other were to be alternately employed according as the sub* 
ject might seem to require. Thus furnished they set out for 
Dublin, confident that the clergy, nobility and people of 
Ireland would at once cheerfully enter into their measures. 
On their arrival in tliiit city they soon learned to their disap- 
pointment that tlie task was not so easy as they iiad been led 
to imagine. Some of the prelates and as many of the nobility 
as could conveniently attend having been summoned to the 
Castlei Brown undertook to open his commission and gravdy 
called on them to subscribe to the strangle and astounding 
doctrine of the spiritual supremacy of Henry^ King of England. 

• Rymcr, l orn, iv, p. 560, 
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The announcement of sucb a proposition was heard by lUl . 
present with astonisliiar nt, while the Primate, George Cromer, 
instantly rose from his seat and o}>enjy protested against it as 
an innovation: the same day he issued letters to all his suf- 
fragans; likewise to the clergy of his province and summoned 
them before him. The dariag attempt of raising a schism in 
Ireland, and the pioftne conduct of the Archbishop of Dnb- 
Un were explained by the Primate to his clergy: he celled on 
them to gather aronnd and support the religion of their 
fathers; and in the mean time emissaries were despatched to 
Rome, for the purpose of acquainting the sovereign Pontiff 
with the nature of the scliism by which the Church of Ireland 
was now for the first time so formidably threatened. 

The excitement which had, by this time, been creatMl 
among all ranks both in and oat of the pale, became alarm* 
ing. The descendants of the aacient Irish looked upon 
death as preferable to an abandonment of the cre^ of their 
ancestors; while the English inhabitants of the pale manfuU^f 
resisted tlie scliism and clung faithfully to the Apostolic chair. 
Brown, thus disappointed, would have fled from Ireland at 
the time, but he dreaded the resentment of Henry: he trem- 
bled at the prospect of the scaffold which doubtless would 
have been prepared for him had he ventured to return to 
England. In the mean time he addressed a letter to Crom- 
wellj acquainting him with the forlorn prospect of his affiurs; 
he assures him, that the King's commission had been treated 
with contempt — ^that he and his Vicegeneralship became the 
subject of public scurii— tliat so steadlasl ueic tlic Insh 
people in cimgmg to the ancient faith that they nnght be said 
to equal if not to excel the heroism of the primitive martyrs— 
and in short, that nothing less than the authority of parlia- 
ment and the enforcement of rigorous laws could extort inm 
them even a partial acknowledgement of the King's claim to 
the title of supremacy. 

Agreeably to these instructions^ the Deputy, Lord Grey, 
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rfii;eived orders to summon a parliament, which accordingly 
met at Dublin on the first ot May, 1636. In this servile 
assembly, which served as a sort of after-piece to the coa- 
venticle held already at Westminster, Henry VIII was de- 
clared -the sole and supreme head, on earth, of the Church 
of Ireland; all appeals to the court of Rome in spiritual 
causes were prohibited, while any subject, who should' in 
future attempt to maintain the supremacy of the Apostolic 
See, was to be apprehended and rendered subject to a prae- 
munire.* Thus tiiioufrh tlie means of a corrupt parliament 
and the terrors of a tyrant, did schism for the first time get 
a footing in this country. 

These enactments would, however, have been of little avail 
in advancing the object of Brown's mission had they not 
been aided by some more powerful considerations. The stale 
authority with which in those times ecclesiastical dignitaries 
had been not unfrequently invested and above all the princely 
revenues attached to some of the sees were in themselves a 
perpetual source of temptation, against which human nature, 
when left to its own resources, would find it a difficult task 
to contend. It is to causes such as these that we must trace 
the defection of Eugene Magennis, Bishop of Bown and 
Ck>nnor, whose example was immediately adopted by Roland 
Burke, Bishop of Clonfert, Florence Gerawan, Bishop of 
Clonmacnois, Matthew Saunders, Bishop of Leighlin and 
Hugh O'Cervallan, Bishop of Clogher.f These Prelates, 
although invested with the administration of the respective 
sees had not as yet been placed in possession of the tem- 
poralities; they swore fealty to Henry in tlie year 1541 and 
thereby received the wages of their sinful servility. Among 
the second oider of the clergy there had been a few who, 
fiom similar motives, scrupled not to compromise their 
religious principles by detaching themselves from the Unity 

* Vide Stttiite* 28tb, Henry VIII. 
t Liber AltmeruA Fublioontm Hib. v, ii. p. 17 et seq. 
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of the Catholic Church. Dommick Uney, Rector of the 
Ciiurch of Shandon, in the City of Cork, was advanced to 

tliat See by Henry VIII and held possession of the temporLili- 
ties until his death, altiiough Lewis Macnamara had been 
promoted thereto by provision of l^ope Paul III.* William 
Miagh had in like manner been placed over the See of Kil- - 
dare and became a member of the privy council — while 
Alennder DevereoXy Abbot of ]>ttnbrody, after having made 
a smiender of that splendid establishipent i6id snbscribed to 
the new Bopremacy, was immediately elevated to the See of 
Ferns. Before, however, this act had been put into execu- 
tion lie had taken care to provide in a manner the most ample 
for the future comforts of his own family. Having appropri- 
ated a considerable portion of the possessions of the Abbey, 
he bestowed on Stephen Devereux the estate of Battlestown 
with all the lands extending from the moor of Clonard to 
Bishop's lands and to the mearings of Ballymathy* He con- 
tinued in the See until 1566, during which year he died at 
Fethard, a village in the County of Wexford, where he was 
interred in the chancel of the parish church. 

The great moving passion, which had hitherto worked the 
schism through all its stages, soon began to make its appear- 
ance: the spirit of avarice was to be appeased by plunder, 
and accordingly an act was passed for the suppression of 
religious houses. In this manner did the work of destruction 
commence, while Brown with his associates was among the 
first to pull down the cross from the altar and revel amidst the 
profonation of the sacred vessels of the sanctuary. Gray the 
Deputy had now that opportunity in his hands which he had 
long wished for in his heart. For years was he compelled to 
throw himself on the remnants of a shattered fortune; but 
the means which he now enjoyed of repairing it were more 
than sufficient to silence those occasional whisperings of con- 
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JU^ience which might perchance still linprcr in his ]>nu^^f. 
While the schismatics in Duhhn had been enriching them- 
selves with the spoils of the sanctuary in that City, the Lord 
Deputy was actively engaged in phmdering the churches of 
Ulster, The splendid and venerable Cathedral of Down was 
fiiBt gutted and afterwards burned to the ground by this 
incGiidiary; at the same time the tombs and relics of Sts. 
Patridc, Brigid and Colnmbkille were demolished and the 
ashes scatti red with the wtnds of heaven. The image of the 
Blessed Virgin was torn from the hi^h altar of the Abbey of 
Trim and profaned in the public market: the relics of the 
martyrs after havmg been turned into mockery were cast on 
the streets and throfni out on the high-ways; while the image 
of Christ crucified was brought from the Abbey of Ballibogan 
and the crozier of St. Patrick' from Christ Church, and were 
both indignantly committed to the flames.* Bnt the confis- 
cation of the property belonging to the religious houses was 
that on which the plunderers had been most particularly intent. 
Among the abbies which had been at this time suppressed, the 
most celebrated were those of Mellifont in the County of 
Louth — Jerpoint and Graignemanagh in the County of Kil- 
kenny — Baltinglassy in the County of Wicklow — ^Dunbrody, 
Thitem and Ferns, in the County of Wexford.— T^acton, in 
the County of Cork — Abbington in the County of Limerick-^ 
Monasterevin in Ofikly, and Trim, Duleek and Bectifl^in the 
County of Meath — Among the priories may be mentioned, 
those of St. John of Jerusalem, (Kilmainham) — ^The Holy 
Trinity (Christ Church) Dubhn — Conal and St. Wolstan's in 
the County of Kildare — Kenlis in Ossory — St. Patrick's in 
Down — All Saints near Dublin — Athassell in the County of 
Tipperary and the Priory of the Blessed Virgin in the town of 
Loatli.t In the parliament held under St. Leger in l&il, an 
act was passed, granting the full and free disposal of all the 
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abbies and priories to the King, who, as Ware remarks^ soon - 
after diBposed of their possessioiis to his nobles, coartiers and 
others, reserving to himself certain rerennes or annual rents:* 
by another act of this parliament, Heniy was, for the first 
time, solemnly proclaimed King of Ireland. 

The multiplied indignities thus outrageously heaped upon 
the Irish people — the attempt to wrest from them the sacred 
deposit handed down by their fathers — the sac rilegious insults 
oftered to their altars and the public plunder of their churches 
and religious establishments had so powerfully worked on 
their national and religious, feelings, that in a short time the 
whole nation rose up in arms. The Catholics of the North 
were led on by O'Neil; O'Brien of Thomond had the com* 
mand of the army in the (jonth.f Owing, however, to thSit 
.unfortunate spirit of rivalship and division which has at all 
times been the bane and curse of Ireland, these leaders 
began to despair of being able to make head against the 
common enemy, and submission to the English power was the 
consequence. Henry, however, was too artful not to learn a 
lesson horn the experience of the past. He was wdl awate 
that eonciliatioik and kindness, although forced and affected, 
were more fonmdahle engmes in winning over the hearts of 
Irishmen than all the terrors arising from the dungeon or the 
scaffold. Accordingly he invited almost all the Irish chieP» 
tains to repair to his court — received them with gracious 
liavour — conferred on them honours and dignities, and sent 
them back with every assurance of his royal confidence and 
loaded with gifts and presents* 

WhOe Henry YIII and his courtiers had been thus rioting 
amidst the profimation of the Church, Brown and his parti- 
zans were determined on raising tiie whole fabric of Luther's 
heretical doctrines on the foundation of the schism which 
had been already laid. Their intentions had at first been 
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artfully disguised, and the whole plot, not having emanated 
from the royal fountain, was obliged to be conducted with 
great craft and secrecy. In fact Henry VIII, with all his 
impiety, never attempted to espouse the heresy of Luther 
— all he wanted was money and the unbridled gratification of 
his infamous passions* These made up his religion, his 
heaven and his Qod; and he enjoyed them all by the schism 
which he caused, and by the plnnder of the monastic estab- 
lishments. Henry, then, was a schismatic; but there is no 
proof that he was ever a heretic. As soon as he discovered 
that heresy had found its way into his duaiitiions, he became, 
it is said, most indignant; but he Httle expected that Crom- 
well his Vicar General and Brown his favourite should 
become the most active agents in giving circulation to such 
tenets. At all events, Henry summoned the parliament in 
1539 and caused an act to be passed, usually termed the six 
Articles, by which it was made criminal to deny the real 
presence of Christ's body in the sacrament — the ucl ministra- 
tion of the Eucharist under one kind— the cehbacy of the 
clergy — the obligation of vows of chastity — private Mass 
and auricular confession. The King gave his sanction to 
these articles, and death was to be the punishment of those^ 
who should oppose them obstinately; or severe imprisonment 
according to bis Majesty's pleasure. 

The Primate, George Cromer, after an incumbency em- 
bittered by continued troubles died in 1642. Upon his death, 
Henry, through the influence of the Deputy St. Leger, had 
George Dowdall, Vicar General to the late Primate, apponited 
to the vacant See;^ while at the same time the learned 
Hobert Waucop, though bUnd from his infancy, was conse- 
crated Archbishop of Armagh by Pope Paul llLf Hus 
Prelate was a native of Ireland, became a doctor of divinity 
at Paris, was afterwards appointed Legate a ZaUre from the 

* S«e chap. it. t Hist. Cath. T. iL—Ware s Annals. 
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Pope to Gennany and was present at the Council of Trent 
from the first Session in 1546 to the eleventh in 1547. By the 
exertions of this extraordinary man, the Jesuits had^ in 1541, 
been introduced into Ireland. John Codur was the first of 
the society who had settled in this country; Alphonso Sal- 
moron, Pasehase Broet and Francis Zapata anived sootf 
after. The Archbishop Waneop never returned to his See: 
he was employed in the management of several important 
commissions on the Continent until 1551, in which year he 
died at Paris and was interred in a convent of the Jesuits, in 
that city.* 

In the year 1546, Henry VIII was drawing near his end — 
during his unfortunate career on this earth, he was a living 
sink of lust and a ifietched victim to the vikst passions. 
He lived a tyrant, hated and dreaded by all, and he died as 
he lived on the 28th of January, 1647. He had six wives, 
two of whom were repudiated; two beheaded; one died in 
child-bed, and the last would have ended her days on a scaf- 
fold, had Providence permitted the monster to continue much 
longer on earth. 

The Council of Trent had been holding its Sessions since 
the year 1646, and although religion and the state of society 
had been at that period firightAilly convulsed in Ireland, there 
had been in attendance at the Council Thomas O'Herlihy, 
Bishop of Ross, Donagh Mac-Congall, Bishop of Raphoe 
and Eugene 0*Harit, Bishop ot Achoiiry.'f' 

Henry VIII was succeeded on the throne of England hy 
his son Edward, then in the tenth year of his age. The JJuke 
of Somerset, the young King's maternal uncle assumed the 
title of Protector and for a time continued to govern the 
kingdom with even more despotic sway than had ever marked 
the career of Henry himself Somerset was a rank Lutheran: 
he had already caused the tenets of Protestantism to be en* 

• 0 'Sullivan, p. 79. t Ware's Bisbops. 
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forced in England; the book of common prayer had been 
compiled by his directions and his reformation, as it is called, 
was, by the terrors of the prison and the gibbet, making 
rapid strides over that coantry. Having thus &r succeeded^ 
he judged it now time to make the ezperiment on Ireland* 
It was fiiat intended to Bttminon the parliament and conunence 
by penal statutea. This scheme havii^ been, however, for 
the present abandoned, a proclamation was issued, enjoining 
the performance of the new liturgy of the English Church in 
all places of worship, with orders that all bishops and parish 
priests throughout the kingdom should at the same time yield 
their assent and conform to the royal mandate.* 

That the schism of Henry would at length break out into 
open heresy was indeed expected. The prelates and clergy of 
Ireland foresaw that the surrender of their faith would, al; 
some time, be demanded from them; they were accordingly 
prepared to submit to any sacrifice sooner than renounce the 
creed of their fathers. Among the foremost in opposing the 
innovation was George Dowdall, Primate of Armagh: Brown 
of JJublin espoused the cause of the innovators, and on the 
following Easter Sunday, A.D. 1551, he caused the new 
liturgy to be for the first time read in the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, in his own presence, that of the Deputy and a few 
of the magistrates. 

The Deputy, Sir Anthony St. Leger, not folding the 
prelates so submissive to the orders of the proclamation as 
had been expected, caused writs to be formally directed to all 
the archbishops and bishops of the kinodom, in pureuance of 
which they were summoned to appear before him in Dublin. 
The meeting took place in the councd chamber, but no sooner 
had the Deputy concluded with reading the proclamation 
than the Primate George Dowdali arose and openly protested 
against the whole scheme as a daring innoTation. The 
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Primate turthwith i eLired from the room while the entire budy q( 
the clergy who were present departed along with hin\, except 
the unhappy Brown, Staples, Bishop of Meath and John 
Bale an itinerant GarmeUtei who was soon after thrust iiita 
the See of Ossory^ as the price of his apostacy. 

Staples was a natire of Liocc^iishirB and held for some 
time a sitiiation in the hospital of St Bartholomew in London* 
During the schism in Henry's reign his orthodoxy became the 
subject oi ju»t suspicion, while by his immoral conduct he is 
said to have forfeited ahnost every mai k of respect from his 
flock.* On the other hand, Bale was well known to be one 
of those dangerous, rambling adventurers, who, in times 
like the period of which we are treating, hawk about their 
cimsdence iiom one mart to another, ' eter ready to tender it 
to. the behest and best bidder. * He was bom in the CSounty 
of Suffolk, bat became a. Garmelite at Norwich.f Takino 
advantage of the general confusion which had preyailed, Bale 
fled from his Convent and set out by preaching sedition liist 
in York and afterwards in London, for which he was cast in- 
to prison. Here he would have remained, had he not 
abandoned his faith : Bale became an apostate, made appli* 
cation to Cromwell, and was set at liberty. Not meeting 
with much oicoiiragement in England he made his way into 
Germany, but that Country having been already orentocked 
with tcfo much merchandize of tbe same description, he took 
his 4eave of the reformerg there and set sail for Ireland. Soon ' 
after the meeting already mentioiicd Bale was consecrated by 
George Brown and placed in the See of Ossory. The 
infamous conduct of this intruder, during the few months 
which he spent in Kilkenny, was not to be tolerated by the 
Catholic inhabitants of that City; for while he was in the 
aet of reviling their rdligion and of making a jest of their 
fiuth he was assailed by the populace; five of his domestics 
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were slain and he himself narrow! v escaped. Bale enjoyed 
his ill-gotten dignity but six montlis, when Mary ascended 
the throne. Dreading that vengeance would at length over- 
take him and feehng no burning desire for enjoying the palm 
of martyrdom, he suddenly dieappeaied and took refuge in, 
SwiteerlaiuL John Bale never reiumed to Oeeory: during 
the reign of Elizabeth he came back^ it is said^ to England, 
where he spent the remaiiMler of his days in companttiTe db> 
eeurity and died abont the year 1663.* 

Brown, Staples and Bale may serve as excellent samples 
of the other reformers of the sixteenth century. These are 
the sort of characters that came over to this country from 
England, to turn into scorn that ancient and venerable faith 
by the belief and practice of which, in the days of our .sainted 
Ibrefathersy the name of Ireland was extolled oyer Europe. 
The Cyprians, the Jeromes and the Augustines of fonuer 
days are to sink in the 8had&-~the Faihers of antiquity were 
• all in the dark— the whole Christian world was one melan** 
choly chaos, over which the gloom and horror» of night had 
been hovering for fifteen buudied years, until, at length, the 
divorce of Henry VIII, Luther's disappointment and the 
rich plunder of the altar and the sanctuary raised up such 
men as George Brpwn and John Bale, and the moment they 
appeared, all was brightness, forsooth, and the world was 
again enlightened. Their qualifications as Theologians and 
their admirable method of reas<ming are elegantly of a piece 
with the rest of thdr character. When at the meeting con<* 
vened in the council chamber the Primate with his prelates 
had quitted the assembly and Brown had taken the procla- 
mation in his hands, he stood up and addressed these words 
to the few individuals who had still remamed in the room. — 
"This order, good brethren, is from our gracious King and 
from the rest of our brethren of England. Unto whom I 
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gubiuit, as did Christ to Caesar, in all things just and luvvlul, 
making no question, why or wherefore; as we own him our 
true and lawful King/'* The coDCeUeoce of this reasoning 
can be equalled only by the consistency which mw^t at once 
appear brtween tha obedient laagaaga of this brief addfcas 
and the principle of mdividaal judgment^ of which these 
dogmalisers had made so gveat a boast The ArehbUiop 
Brown will put no question — ^not even why or wherefore; and 
yet will he tell Ins ibllowers — take the Scripture — ask why 
and wherefore — acknowledge no tribunal and be your own 
judge of controversy. 

The public disputation which, at the special desire of the 
Vieeioy, had taken place soon after in St. Maiy'a Abb^, in 
the piasence of the clergy and a fast oonoourie of people^ 
had nearly oontribnted to glre the fatal 'blow to Piotertantism 
in Irdand.f The doctrines of the Catholic Church were 
powerfully defended by the Primate; while Staples of Meaih 
appeared as the advocate of the heterodox party. The 
Catholics in triumph claimed the lionour of victory; but 
wealth and titles were advantages which exclusively belonged 
to the state party- and rendered them as obstinate in their 
nunrements as ever. After this signal defeat, it was-appi^ 
bended that an attempt would have been made on the liie of 
Archbishop Dowdall; at all events the King and CooncU of 
England deprived him of the title of Primate which was con- • 
ferred on the See of Dublin, and he was soon after obliged 
to withdraw to the Continent. An Englishman, named Good- 
acre, was substituted in his place and on the following Feb- 
ruary was consecrated by Brown in the Cathedral of Christ 
Church. 

Bribes^ threats and piomises wore now held ont in mat 
abundance — statbns of tmst and honour were presented to 
the laity: promotions^ wealth and pleasure weie placed h^on 
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the eyes of the clergy. To the honour oi' the Irish priebt- 
hood, be it stated, all these alluring temptations to recreancy 
had been spurned and treated with contempt. Out of the 
whole episcopal body, as it stood in the beginning of the 
leigii of Edward VI, not one could be induced to abandon 
the teligion of his Fathexsy excefit Stftples, Bishop <ff Meatfa, 
together with Mt^enis of Down and Burke of ClonfSBrt, 
both of whom, under the mfluence of their anuricious pro> 
pensities, had long since subscribed to the schismatical law- 
doctrines of Henry VIII. Besides Bale of whom mention 
has. been already made, there were some few priests weak 
and wicked enough to tuUow his example, and these immedi- 
ately after their apostacy were recompensed with mitres, 
riches and pleasures in exchange for their laith. The number 
of these ecclesiastics was not indeed considerable — ^thvee 
only are mentioned in any of our authentic annals, namely, 
Robert Tracers, Thomas Lancaster and William Casey. 
Travers was consecrated Bishop of Leighlin in 1650 and be^ 
came the first Protestant Bishop of that ancient See. Ware 
represents him as a cruel and covetous man, and an oppressor 
of the clergy: the same writer refers to the testimony of 
Thadeus Dowling, Chancellor of Leighlin, as his authority.* 
Lancaster was consecrated during the. same year by Brown 
and placed in the See of Kildare. The revenues of that 
diooess not having been considered sufficiently ample to meet 
the various demands of his extravagance^ the deaneiy of 
Kilkenny was annexed- as a supplement to it. Lancaster and 
Travers were, however obliged to retire in the reign of Queen 
Mary: they were both deposed by George Dowdail Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. The thini mdividual, William Casey, 
was consecrated likewise by Brown in 16dl, and was imme- ' 
diately after pijomoted to the bishopric of Limerick.f As 
soon as Mary began to remove intruders out of the Church, 
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Cftscy, like his companion, John Bale af Ofleory, judged it 
more prudent to retreat from the conflict; he accordingly re- 
tired in company vv itli his wife to some part ol the Coiitinent. 

Durmg the reigti of Edward VI, notwithstanding the 
various means that had been resorted to, the cause of Pro- 
testantism made very little progress in Ireland. The Eng- 
lish inhabitants of the pale as well as the native Irish openly 
denounced it as an innoTation, and wherever its doctrines 
had been circulated, treachery, turbulence, and min were 
but a few of the many evils which inseparably followed in 
its train.* Edward, however, continued to reign but six 
years, five months and twenty-two days: and Mary ascended 
the throne on the 6th of July, 1553. 

The restoration of the ancient religion of the country, the 
return of the Primate and the removal of immoral ecclesias- 
tics are the principal events that characterize the reign of ' 
this Princess. At the time of Edward's death and during 
the administration of Groffb, the state of Catholicity in 
Ireland was deplorable. The clergy, in many places, were 
obliged to retire and conceal themselves from the fury of 
theii pursuers; churches and places of worship were closed, 
the celebration of the divine mysteries was suspended, and 
religioa appeared to have been threatened with all the hor- 
rors of sanguinary persecution. Providence, however, in* 
teifered; and on Maiy's accession to the throne the clergy 
were again placed . over their: flocks, while the firiends of 
order and of morality began to congratulate each other on ' 
the anticipated downfall of novelty and oa the happy resto- 
ration of ecclesiastical discipline and ancient truth. The re- 
turn of George Dowdall to the Archiepiscopal See of Ar- 
magh, in 1553, gave reality to these expectations. No 
sooner had this excellent Prelate been replaced in his See, 
than he commenced the real work of religious reform. For 
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this purpose he convened a national synod in St. Peter's 
Church at Drogheda, at which almost all the Catholic 
bifthopg of the kingdom attended. In it, (says Ware,) several 
decrees were made for reviving the rites that had been for- 
morly practised in the Charch; und soaie decress were also 
pasted against ecclesiastteal debauchees.^ On the following 
April, 1654, the Pdniate, together with WiUiam Walsh, 
Doctor of Divinity and afterwards Bishop of Meath, re- 
ceived a royal commission, investing them with authority to 
proceed against immoral ecclesiastics and to depose those 
prelates, who by their recreancy had done such mischief to 
the fold of Christ. Accordingly, on the 29tli of June, 
Edward Staples l^ishop of Meath was removed from his 
See. Brown, Archbishop of Dublin, was punished in the 
same soanner, and immediately after Lancaster of KUdavs 
and Travers of Leighlin were likewise deposed.* 

The Arehiepiscopal See of Duhlin having now become 
vacant by the removal of George Brown, Hugh Curwin 
a native of Westmor( landshire, Archdeacon of Oxlord 
and Chaplain to the (^ueen was apjxjinted to succeed him 
and was consecrated m St. Paul's Church, London, in Sep- 
tember 1665. On his departure for Ireland, he was furnished 
with a letter from her Majesty to the Dean and Chapter of 
Christ Churchrt* which mark of royal condesoansion, the 
Archbishop Ourwin afterwards very badly repaid; Dniiog 
t]ie reign of Mary he appeared a firm supporter of Catho- 
licity, but when that Princess was no more, and that Pro- 
testantism had in all its terrors been revived under Elizabeth, 
the ungrateful Curwin forgot all his former protestations and 
became, if possible, even a more abandoned character than 
Brown, his heterodox predecessor in the See, 

The rigorous measwes pursued at this time in England by 
the Queen's Ministers are condemned by some and justified by 
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others. One thing, however, is certain, trulli ^taruls not in 
need of such auxiliary; and particularly the truths of the 
CSntholic Church. These rest not on the terrors of the rack 
or of the prison, but on the foundation of the rock, upheld 
liy the unerring promifles of Christ himself. During the re- 
petition of these frightful scenes, it is remarkable that no 
blood had been spilt in Ireland on the score of religion. An 
inheient [generosity and that spirit of forgiveness so peculiar 
to Irishmen may satisfactorily account for this most happy 
circumstance. Moreover, the very inconsiderable proLiress 
which Protestantism had at that time made in Ireland and the 
class. of individuals by whom it- was advocated had tended to 
create among all ranks one general feeling of contempt 
rather than any sentiment of satisfaction or revenge. It is 
well known that seyeral English families bad at that period 
repaired to this country, where they found an hospitable 
asylum and were sheltered from the fury of the storm by the 
generous and noble-minded ( at holies of Ireland.* 

On the accession of Elizabeth to the throne, in 1558, a 
new era commences, and in the sacred name of the Gospel of 
peace torrents of Christian blood are let flow. Elizabeth, by 
education a bigot and by nature an unprincipled dissembler, 
had already resolved to uphold Protestantism and cause it to 
be establisbed throughout her dominions. It was the only 
chance she had of keeping the sceptre secure in her hands. 
By the Pope and by the laws of the Catholic Church she was 
declared ill* uiumate; for which reason, had she professed 
Catholicitv, l/cr claim to the throne was upset, arid Mary 
Queen of Scois would, by legitimate descent, have the best 
right to the crown of England. Hence Elizabeth was driven 
to the alternative either of renouncing her title and of being 
supplanted by a rival or of sacrificing conscience and pro- 
claiming herself the advocate of Protestantism. The latter 
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w as adopted and the means, which she employed, sufficiently 
evince what were the natural feelings of her mind and heart. 
For the purpose of overthrowiog the ancient iaith of Ireland 
and of raising Protestantism on its ruins, Elizabeth resolved 
to draw the Bword and by penal edicts force ber Catholic 
Bubjeets to aimeiider the reUgioa of tbeir ootmitiy and tiieir 
fiithert. 

In 165d» the Lord Deputy Tbonuuv Earl of Susiex, re* 
eeived orders to summon a pttrliftment. At that time the 

whole population of Ireland, both in and out of the pale, 
were almost withaut an exception Catholics: out of every 
ten thousand there was scarcely one of any other denomina- 
tion: in fact, the great bulk of the nation knew not even the 
meaning of the word Protestant. The Parliament which had 
been packed on this occaaioii was little more than a l^ielatifu 
mockery; one-half of the nation having been disftanehised,* 
and even the few who had been summoned (seventy-six in 
number) were notoriously hired minions — ^bribed and corrupt 
tools in the hands of the government. The nobles of the 
country were at the time Catholics :f these therefore had 
been carefully excluded. In short, as Hooker remarks, ^^this 
' assembly was more like a bear-beating of disorderly persons, 
than a, parliament of wise and grave men.'*{ In this proili> 
gate and packed parliament^ the first penal statutetf had been 
fiumed for stripping the Irish of their religioii and settiBg up 
Protestantism in its place. foUowmg acts, seleeted as a 
specimen, may sore to give the reader some notion of the 
persecuting spirit by which the legislature had at this time 
been actuated. 

I. — "Any clergyman, who refused to use the book of common 
prayer in his church, or who used any other form of worship, 
rite, ceremmiy, or manner of celebrating, the Lord's Sapper, 
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cpenfy or privily, than was laid down in the said book of 
common prayer, was to forfeit all the profit or income of his 
benefice^ for one year^ and also suffer impiisonment for six 
months. II«— For the second offence, he was to forioit his 
income for ever and suffer imprisonment at pleasure. III.—* 
For the third ofience, he was to su^r imprisonment for life. 

IV. — Laymen, for the first offence, were to undergo imprison- 
ment for one year, and for the second, imprisonment for life. 

V, — Every person in the kingdom, absenting himself from the 
usual place where common prayer was read on Sundays and 
Uolydays, was subject to a fine of twelve pence and also to 
the cennareg of the Church,*** By express enactments^ all 
appeals to Rome were strictly forbidden; the laws regarding 
religion which had been enacted in the reign of Mary were 
annulled, and every individual whether lay or ecclesiastic in 
possession of livings or offices was, under a penalty of for-^ 
feiting the same, obliged to come forwaid and take l/it oath 
of Supremacy. These acts of oppressioii liiled the country 
with dismay: the churches became deserted, the clergy had, 
in most places, been obliged to fiy and conceal themselves in 
file recesses of the mountain^ while every unprincipled hypo- 
crite was at liberty to tear down the altar, plunder the church 
and pollute the sanctuary. ''AH over the kingdom, (says 
Leland,) the people were left without any religious worship; 
and under pretence of obeying the order of state, they seized 
all the most valuable furniture of the churches, which they 
exposed to sale without decency or reserve.***!* While the 
people of Ireland evinced an heroic determination to suffer 
death sooner than renounce the religion of their fathers, the 
innovators on their part demonstrated that blood, sacrilege 
and licentiousness were the frightful but favourite objects 
they had contemplated. That this truth may be placed 
before the reader in an unquestionable point of view, we shall 
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take the liberty of briefly referring to the teBtimony of some 
of their own writers. "Whatever diaordera (says Spencer,) 
you see in the established church through England, yon may 
finde here, and many more — ^namely, groae nmony, gree^ 
covetousness, fleshy incontinency, carelesse sloath, and gene- 
rally aU disordered life in the common clergyman."* " So 
deformed and overthrown a Churche (says Sidney,) there is 
not, I am sure, in any region where tljf^ name of Christ is 
professed. Such horrible spectacles there are to behold, as 
the burning of villages, the ruin of churches, yea, the view 
of the bones and sculls of the dead, who partlie by murder 
partlie by femyn have died in the fields, as in troth hardelie 
any Christian with drie eies could beholde.^i* "I knew it 
was bad, (observes Strafford,) very bad in Ireland, but that 
it was so stark nouj^ht, I did not believe."f **There were 
few churches to resort to, (says Leland,) few teachers to 
exhort, fewer still who could be understood, and almost all, 
at least for the greater part of this reign, of scandalous insuf- 
ficiency."§ 

Such are the characters, who came oTer to this country in 
the sixteenth century, for the purpose of upsetting the ancient 
religion of the nation. These are the individuals, with their 
grass wmony, gre^y eovetousnesSf fleshy incontineney and dis' 
ordered lives, who had the barefaced impiety to pull down the 
altars erected and revered by the sainted Fathers of the 
liisli Church, trample on the cross of Christ and expose the 
sacred vessels of the sanctuary for sale in the public market. 

It must not be surprising that such unexampled outrage on 
the feelings of the nation should have produced the most 
formidable reaction. O'Neil in the North and Desmon^ in 
the South bad recourse to arms: the terrors of civil war 
spread from one extremity of the kingdom to the other — ^what 
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esca[jtid from the sword fell a victim to the flames, while the 
whole face of the country preseiited tlie hideous spectacle of 
one great, iodiscriminate^ national slaughter-house. lu the 
midst of these awful scenes, the Catholic priesthood of Ire^ 
land stpod by the people; many of them came forth, like the 
martyrs of old, and publicly preached against these noTelties 
now attempted to be forced upon the nation. Among these 
apostolic men, William Walsh, a natiye of Waterford and ' 
Bishop of Meath, stood most conspicuous.* He'denounml 
the innovators at Trim and all over his diocess, exposed the 
absurdities of their book of common prayer and proved it to 
be a compound of Galvanism, Lutheranism and exploded 
heresies long since anathematized by the Church of the 
Christian world. This zealous Prelate was arrested and cast 
into prison. After ha?ing stt£feied many indignities, he was 
at length, by the Queen's orders, banished the kingdom and 
(in 1577) died an exile at Complute in Spain, where he was 
interred in a Monast^ of the Cistercian Order to which he 
belonged. At the same time Thomas Lcverous, Bishop of 
Kiidiire, sLuod forth in defence of the Catholic faith and 
exposed the masked impiety of these self-constituted reformers. 
He also was bound in chains: by means of his friends, how- 
- ever, he effected his escape, and aflterwards in ord^ to gain 
a li7elihoo(| was reduced to the necessity of opening a school 
at Limerick. This Tenerable Prelate, worn down by the 
hand of time and sinking beneath an accumulation of suffer- 
ings, died at Naas, A.D. 1577, in the 80th year of his age.f 
Notwithstanding the enactments of 1559 and the merciless 
rigour with which they had been executed, the clergy both 
secular and regular had found means of holding meetings 
and of arranging their ecclesiastical concerns occasionally in 
Dublin. For the purpose, therefore, of excluding them 
totally from the metropolis, the Earl of Essex issued a procla- 
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mation in 1563, by which all priests secular and regular werf 
interdicted either to meet or to take up their abode in the 
cityj this instrument was moreover accompanied with a re- 
publication of the former edict obliging all headt of iamilies 
to attend the Pioteetaat servioe each Sunday or pay the^fine 
f pedfied by law."* 

After the death of O'Nal, the ministry became mofe con* 
fident of snecess and made additional eiSbrts to extend the 
new law-religion over the country. Between the statute-book, 
the informer and the sword, we may readily conceive what 
must have been the melancholy condition of" the Church of 
Ireland at this period. The episcopal sees were laid desolate, 
the parish churches torn, plundered and profaned were to be 
•een in all directionB of the kingdom without either a pastor 
or a congregatioDy while in the mean time whole groups of 
miprincipled English ecclesiastical adventurers were drafted 
over into Ireland, and on these the bishopries and other 
church dignities were liberally cotif^rred according as the 
Catholic clergy had been ejected out of the sees and parishes. 
These intruders, immediately on their appointment, had 
directions to suppress the Catholic institutions in the respec- 
tive diocesses and to establish Protestant schools on their 
ftnmdation.i* To complete this system of juvenile proselytism 
a corresponding code of laws had been framed, by which 
parents were compelled to send their children to these schoob: 
the violatkm of the statute was attended with pecuniaiy fines, 
which were soon after changed into penalties for high treason. 
In the lueantime the notorious proclamation of 1669 under- 
went another edition, and every uidividual in the kingdom was 
again commanded to come toiward and acknowledge the 
spiritual supremacy of £lizabeth.:|; 

Every means within the reach of refined and systematic 
cruelty had been now employed to seduce the Catholic priesi- 
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hood of Ireland and force from the people a surrender of 
their faith; the ingenuity of the persecutors had been 
exhauftledf but the results which they anticipated were far 
from bemg attained: the finnneBS displayed by both prieati 
and people became the admiraliQa of their rvtj enemies 
There had beeo, mdeed, some few exeeptions; yet when the 
hiflloiy of these firig^tful times is taken into acoount and its 
eonsequenoes in Ireland oontfnsted with that mehmeholy de^ ^ 
fection which had to a great extent taken place in other 
countries, it must be admitted that the fidelity of the Irish 
priesthood had at this time entitled tlieiu lo the applause of 
all the great and enlightened nations of Europe. From 
. among the whole body of the ^iacopal order we hod but two 
floiitaiy individuals whose apostacy stands on record. The • 
names of these Prelates are Miler Magmtb, Bishop of Down 
and afterwards translated to Cashel, and Hugh Gorwin^ 
Atchbtshop of Dublin. 

Miler Magrath was « native of th^ County <^ Fennanagh 
and had at an early age embraced the institute of St. Francis.* 
That sordid spirit of avarice, which had afterwards so insepar- 
ably pursued him through life and which drew down on him, 
even from Protestant writers, such severe but well-merited 
reproaches, seems to have been the rock on which the faith of 
this Prelate anibrtiinately perished. The indulgence of thii^ 
bis evidently predominant passion, had in the first instante 
disqualified him from embracing that humble institute, to 
which in the face of heaven he bad solemnly bound himself, 
and the foundation whereof is poverty; rigorous, sublime, 
evangelical poverty. If the subsequent events of his life 
may be taken as a criterion, it would appear that Miler 
Magrath had thus made his way into the sanctuary, for the 
purpose of advancing himself to some station in which wealth 
and dignify might be found combined, and under the peculiar 
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circumstances of this ae;e rendered instrumental to the pr^iti- 
fication of his favourite passions. However, his atLeniion or 
(afl autbeaticated tradition will have it) his unabated ob«e- 
quiousness to certain high personages both in Spain and in 
tbe Netherlands had after some time brought him into notiee.* 
He was recommended in a manner the most flattering to 
Paul y, and by provision pf that Pontiff was ultimately ad- 
vanced to the See of Down. Miler, notwithstanding his 
consecration and canonical appointment to the See, was 
refused possessi on of the temporalities. He evinced for some 
time a consideiablc doLi roe of resigiuitiun, despairing, however, 
of attaining the object on which his heart was placed, and 
blinded by that passion in which he had through life so 
fondly indulged^ he lost sight of conscience, Submitted to 
Elizabeth and renounced his religion. For the purpose of 
stimulating others to adopt the example of this fallen Prebte^ 
he was soon after translated to Clogher and from thence to 
the united Sees of Cashel and Emly, in February 1571. The 
revenues of the Archdiocess not having been sufficient to 
meet the cravings of an indulged passion, Miler niade still 
further advances and obtained a commendatory grant from 
Elizabeth, by which he held the Sees of Lismore and Water- 
ford in his possession for a period of twenty^fire years* 
These Sees he> however, resigned in 1607, having first 
received in the shape of retribution, the bishoprics of Killala 
and Achonry, both which diocesses he held until his death.i* 
When to these we annex the Vicar age of Kilmacallan, the 
Rectory of Infra duos pontes in Elphin, the Rectories of . 
Caistle-Conor and Skrine in the diocess of Killala and the 
Prebend of Dougherne with the Rectory of Kilorhim in the 
diocess of Achonry4 some estimate may be formed of the 
temporal advantages which this unhappy Prelate had derived 
from the sacrifice of his conscience. He became infirm and 

• MS. in Afchiv. Lovn. fel. 33. t W«i«'» Biahopt. | Harm's Bisbopi. 
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had been confined to his bed during the last two years of his 
life. He died in Deoember^ 1622, at the adranced age of 
one hnndrtid years. 

That Miler Magratb, mpyed at the recollection of his past 
career, had 'at length retracted and died in the bosom of the 
Catholic Church is a fact, which, notwithstanding the con- 
trary assertion of Protestant writers, cannot for a moment be 
questioned. For some time previously to his illness, this 
Prelate had formed the determination of rctracinfr his steps, 
and to this eft'ect he very properly communicated his inten- 
tions to the Reverend Maurice Ultan, at that time Provincial 
' of the Franciscan Order in Ireland* This excellent superior 
undertook with readiness the execution of the charitable office 
nbw confided to his care; he repaired to Cashel and at the 
earnest request of Miler himself had, without delay, letters 
official addressed to the Nuncio Apostolic residing at Brussels 
and at that time entrusted with the management of the Irish 
Church. In reply to this communication, the Father Pro- 
vincial received soon after a most satisfactory letter from the 
Nuncio; which document having, it is probable, been never 
before published, and being moreover elucidatory of the 
whole subject, we shall take the liberty of laying before the 
reader, both in the words of the original,* and in a fair, cor- 
rect, literal translation. 

* We here subjoin a copy of the origioal document, wliich written, signed and 
•ealed by the Nimdo hinaelf, is praavnrad ia tke aicMfei of tfw FtaneiMAn Coa' 
▼ent «t Wexford* 

**INlecto nobis in Chritto admodum Reverendo* 

"Accurate Lcgi quae mihi pignificas circa perfionam Don)ini Mileri Magr^it. 
Laudo sumiDopere quam prae se fert ad Eoclesiae gremium rediiundi cogitationein. 
Potolit Ulum lurtAri ieri6 ut smeopitem moiitein noa deponat, sed potius iUam ad 
exitam perdncere ommbni nervia adnitatar* io cumqite Bnem qoanto nalilriiu IIi« 
berniaiD desemt. Ego salutem ipsius tuto jam animo iahians, teneiiori iUam am* 
plexii hie excipiam, dabo<|ue meis officiis operam, xtt Panctissimus Dominos nioslwr 
clementer < um lUo agat^ plaoe mihi penuadensjore ut sua aancUtas patera% qui 

VOL. II, , p 
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''To our beloved Very Reverend Father^ in Oiitft. 

"I have read with great attention all those particulan 
ivhioh yon hare gignified toine regarding the individuid^ the 
Iioid MUer Magiuth. I pratse exceedingly that tiiovight ' 
which he has manifested of letonung back to the bosom of 
l^e Ghnrch. It will be in your power senoiisly to exhort 
him not to abandon the resolution which he has formed but 
rather to employ all liis strength and energy in bringing it to 
an issue, and for this purpose let him depart from Ireland as 
soon as possible. Anxious as I am at this moment and 
ardently solicitous for his saivation, I shall^ on my part, r^ 
e^Te him here with most tender afiection and I shall^ by 
every service and means in my poweri ondeavour to effect^ 
that our most holy Father may act with ctemency towards 
hira; being folly persuaded that his Holiness will look on 
him return ing^ once more to life, with the same paternal bene- 
volence, w inch he is accustonied to extend to all, and will 
pardon bis errors. May God protect thy paternity. 

"Most affectionately. 

"Brussels, 29 January, 1612. 

^To onr heloved, the Very Rev. Father in Christ, 
.^'Maniioe Ultan, Provincial of the Friars Minors in tbe 
kingdom of Ireland." 

It is then a most undeniable fact, that the Prelate Miler 
Magrath had come to the resolution of returning to the 
Catholic Church, and moreover that such had been his inten- 
tion for some years prior to the period when the natural in- 
firmity of old age had placed him on the bed of sickness. It 

iti omnes utitur, IwB^piitate liune renpiK«iiteni ««piciat, fltiiisqqfl errati condonet. 
D«ut Pal»iiitat«iii team CaBtmlial. 

" Bnueilis, 29 Jauuarrii, 1612. 

" Patnis. tua^ Amantissmus." 

" Diiecto oobis io Chraio Adm. Hevdo. Patri. JPratri* Maufitio Uitaso, Miiwr. 
Observan. Regai Uiberaie Provi'ntiali." 
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would hare been well had he foUowed the admonition of the 
Nmeio and withdrew firom the countryy hot tlR good work 
semns to km been defened iroiD mmou to teaaoo^ until at 
length tile mercy of beaven ttaelf inteipaoed. and fednoecl 
hun to that state in which the mind of man no longer fltoctiH 
ates, and in winch all former intentions are sure to bo real* 
ized. Miler Magrath had, previously to his death, been two 
years conhned to the bed of sickness. It is natural to think 
that the determination, which in comparative lieaith lie had 
already formed, could no longer be deferred, and hence it is 
geiiemlly allowed that this is the period in which his actual 
leeonciliation with the Catholic Church bad been effected. 
During- the tot year of this confinement he aho coeaposed hia 
own epitaph,^ from which, in the abeence of eveiy other 
' document, the laet of his conversion might be fetrly inferrsd^ 
Conscious of the fallen state to which he had been unhappily 
reduced — wof fully convinced that mere human streng^th is but 
a feeble support in the hour of trial, and anxious to offer 
himself as an example and a caution to his fellow-countrymen, 
he places the following words of the inspired writer at the 
eloae of his epitaph/)' **It is the Lord who judges me— 
Let him who itandt, tahe heed, Imi he faXL** This certainly 
. Is an open, an humble and a distinct avowal of the melan^ , 
efaoly fall of this exalted ecclesiastic; and, when coupled 

* Ware's Bishops. 

t The toUowiDg i» the epitaph of Miler Magrath. It was composed bj biioMlf 
Vd lias been inscribed on his monument in the Cathedral of Cashel. 

". Venerat in Dunum primo eanctisaimua olim* 

Patridtts, nottri gioria magiw Soli| 

Hiiie ego •oeeedeM, utinan laa aaactttt «t ilU, 

Sic Duni primo tempore Prssul eram. 

Anglia, lustra decern sed po<;t tua sceptra colebtlBf 

Priocipibuii placui, Marte tonanti, tuis. 

Me obi mm fommtp Mn mni, mm son aiii nan mm, 

Sttoif nae in tmbobus, torn aed vtraqm loco, 

Dominus e«t qui me judicat. 1 Car. iv. 

Qui atat, caveat iie cadai." 
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with the other authentic testimonials which we have already 
produced, must necessarily leave on the mind of every un- 
biassed man, an unshaken conviction, that Miler Magrath 
had sincerely retracted the errors of his past life and had at 
length died a eontrite and obedient child of the Catholic 
Church. 

The character of Hngh Cnrwin, or more properly Culwen^ 
to whom we have already referred, forms an odious compound 

of dissimulation, perfidy and base ingratitude. Curwin (as 
we have already seen*) had been raised to the A rchi episcopal 
See of Dublin by Queen Mary and durin^- the entire of her 
reign protesspd himself a sincere supporter of Catholicity. 
Had Mary allowed her feelings to be embittered by the recol- 
lection of past events, Curwin could have no chance to 
become a partaker of her bounty.. He had tieen one of the 
most yiolent advocates for the marriage l^tWeen 'Heniy VIII 
and Anne Boleyn, and even delivered a public discourse to 
that effect before the King in the royal Chapel at Greenwich, 
but was soon after triumphantly refuted by the virtuous and 
learned Peto.+ Mary, on her accession to the throne, evinced 
an almost unexampled display of magnanimity: she forgave 
Curwin and raised him to the dignity of one of her own 
Chaplains. Within the short space of five days after his 
consecration he had, by the bounty of his royal patroness, 
been appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland and in less than 
two years after was constituted Lord Justice together with 
Sir TIenry Sidney. Dignities both civil and ecclesiastical, 
having been thus prematurely lavished upon a man wlio had 
but some short time before emerged from the inferior duties of 
a chaplaincy, served only to beset his mind with reflections 
altogether dtfierent from those which belonged to his sacred 
vocation. When Mary was no more, and Elizabeth had 
ascended the throne, those propensities which Curwin had ' 



* See page 104. 
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too iuadly cherished soon began to uiauiiettt themselves in a 
new and more extensive sphere. His ambition and his inor> 
dinate love for pleasure became the fatal source of his rain : 
he forgot his high estate and yielded in the very commence- 
ment of the storm. To aggravate his guilt and swell up the 
account which he had to yield at the bar of an all-sedng 
Judge, the unfortunate Curwin undertook to hold ordinations 
after his apostacy. The Bishops Loftus of Armagh, Craik 
of Kildare, John Devereux of 1 cius and ( Viveiiagh of Leigh- 
lin received their consecration at his hands.* Besides other 
favours, which had been now, in overflowing abundance, 
h^ped upon him, he was, by commission from Elizabeth 
herself, constituted keeper of the great seal of Ireland and in 
1663 became a second time Lord Ghancellor.f Ireland how- 
erer was a theatre of too limited a range for the full gratifica> 
tion of Curwin's towering ambition; he was anxious to figure 
for a season in some of the wealthy, influential Sees of Eng- 
land and at length had found means of having himself trans- 
lated to the diocess of Oxford. His career in the new 
bishopric was but short: he continued in that See for about 
twelve months and died at a place called Suinbroch^ near 
Burford, in November^ ld€8. 

Elizabeth's policy and the embarrassed state of her affiurs 
had hitherto constrained her within comparativLl) moderate 
bounds; she never appeared in her real character until about 
tlie year 1580. In presenting even an outline of the friglitful 
persecution which now commenced, language becomes per- 
fectly useless. It would appear (says an ancient writer) that 
the infernal pit itself had conspired with the dark and deadly 
passions of men, to root out the very name of Catholicity 
firom the country.]: The nation from one extremity to the 
other was filled with groups of hired informers, the clergy 
were pursued with more unsparing ferocity than the very 

• Ware's JBbhof*.— Lib. Munerum I'ubl. t RyiD«r, T. xv. p, 628. 
t O'Daly, Relat, Pcnec. Hit», 
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beasts of prey, and of those who suflered (De Bur<io remarks) 
the names and the number can be known only in the just and 
eternal recorcU of the book of life.* From among these illus- 
Irioas victims, a itvr shall be selected; to present a eomplete 
and eireuiBStaistial dfetail woald require vokmes. 

DmiKOT O'Him&BTy Arehbishop of Cashel, renowned for 
bis Icarotngv his eloquence and hia able lefntatioM of the 
heresies of the day, was, from the moment of hw arrival m 
Ireland, marked out as the special object of their hate and 
vengeance. This Prelate had completed his studies at Louvain, 
where he graduated and at length became Professor of Canon 
law in the University of that City. During the Pontifieateof 
Gregory Xiil he repaired to Rome; here hia saperior talenta 
and aequifements had soon rendered him eonspienousj he 
WHS introduced to the notice of that Pope- and after somcr 
time was by him consecrated and promoted to the Archiefris- 
copal See of Casbel. For some years previously to his return 
from the Continent, the intruder Miler Magrath hiid occupied 
the Metropolitan chair, the persecution had, moreover, by 
this time burst out in all its fury; Dermot, however, pro- 
ceeded uaintimidated through his dioce8s> he travelled from 
one district to another and ultimately from comity to cQaaty, 
emoiisgf exhorting and confirming the people. Having 
been prevailed upon to remain for some daye at the re«denoe 
of Thomas, Lord Baron of Stane, in the County of Meath, 
he was there recoirrii/tnl by the Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, who procured without delay two confidential messen- 
gers and sent intelligence to Lottus then Protestant Arch- 
biahop of Armagh and Chancellor of Ireiand.f The treach- 
eroas designs of the Chief Justice were fortunately discovered 
by some of the family; they apprized the vencfable Prelate 
of the storm which was gathering and earnestly hesonght 
him to conselt hie safety by flying from the fury of his peisoen. 



• Hib. Dom. p. 600. 
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Dermoty yiekiuig at leugth to the tears and entreaties of his 
friends, was conveyed privately from the miuisioii and proceeded 
M &r M the town of Oarhck-oii-Siiir » the Comity of Tipper<> 
wy. Here he was ftnested mud haFing been placed wader tm 
•nned'eeeort was coQdueted before the Chancellor in Dub* 
lin. Loftas left no means nntried in endeavouring to npeet 
the constancy of the Prelate. He promised to reconcile him 
to Elizabeth and even alkwed him to maintain all Ins toniier 
opinions on other doctrinal points, pt\)vided he -would but 
acknowledge her supremacy. Thib proposal the Archbishop 
instantly rejected. A second offer was now made. H« was 
to be icftored to fawor and lemstated in tiie See <if Cashely 
if he -would even consaol to nject the title wbidh he had i»> 
eeived for that See from the Pope and take out a new title ^ 
inauguration from the Queen* These terms ha;riQg been In 
like manner rejected, the Archbishop O'Hurley was remand- 
ed to prison and ordered to be bound in heavy irons. His 
eneniies already tlmsting for his blood hastened soon after to 
the prison and commenced the work of torture. Ue was 
fint bound to a stake, his arms and legs lumng been covered 
cnrer with pitehj salty oil and sulphur: fire was then slowly 
applied and managed willi such barbarous dexterity that they 
eflectnally contrived to keep their victim in torture for several 
houm.* The night havuig thus passed over in one mekm- 
choly round of insults and suflferings, he was 1< ci out by his 
executioners at day break and conveyed to Stephen's (ireen, 
where he was again put on the rack and ultimately strangled, 
A.D. 1583. His body was removed in tha evening fay the 
faithful and deposited in the neighbouring oratory of Sc» 
iCeviUy which was then almost in ruins. This church was 
some years after repaired, and several miracles are said to 
. have been wroug^ at the tomb of this holy and illustrious 
Bu£faaer for the ftith of GhnsLf 

* 0' L>al>, KelHtio. PeriecuU Uib. p. 16. f Aaaiecta Sacra, m Appvodu p. 7. 
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Patrick O Hely, Bishop of Mayo, together with hia 
companiou Cornelius O'Rourke had, about the same period, 
triumphed over the tenois of persecution. Patrick O'Hely 
was a native of Coimaaght and at an early age retired to the 
Convent of Oomplute in Spain, where he prosecuted his 
studies with great applause and emhraced the institute of St. 
Firancis. In obedience to the command of the Minister 
General of his order, (Christophorus a Capita Fontis,) he 
repaired to Rome in 1577 and on the following year was con- 
secrated Bisliop of the diocess of Mayo by Pope Gregory 
XIII. Anxious to afibrd the consolations of religion to his 
afflicted countrymen, Patrick soon after returned to Ireland, 
accompanied by Cornelius O'Rourke, a holy and zealous 
priesty the partner of his subsequent trials and sufferings. — 
AiBter having encountered many difficulties, particularly on 
the coast of Armoric Gaul, they at length landed in safety 
at Dingle, a seaport in the County of Kerry.* The spies 
and minions, wliom Drury, the Deputy, had ut this time 
stationed in all the harbours along the southern coast of 
Ireland, soon recc^nized these venerable strangers; they 
were taken into custody and conducted under a strong 
guard to the residence of the Earl of Desmond. This 
nobleman, unwilling to take an open part in these tragical 
events and still anxious to avoid the displeasure of Elizabeth, 
had cautiously given directions to have them transmitted to 
Limerick and presented before Goulden, the constituted 
mihtary commissioner in that disUict. The Prelate and his 
companion were, by the directions of this officer, loaded 
with irons and cast into the public prison. Here they re- 
mained until Sir William Drury had arrived at Kilmalloc in 
the beginning of August 1678; at which time they were 
ordered to be conveyed from Limerick and brought into the 
presence of the Deputy. Threats, promises and various 

• Wadding, ViU SS. 
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other means having been tried without elTect, they were 
sentenced to be first put to the torture and adervvards 
strangled' in the presence of the garrison. These orders of 
Drury were executed with an unusual degree of barbarity. 
The holy Prelate and his companion were placed on the 
stretching rack ; their hands and feet were then broken with 
hammers; and large needles were applied and tluusf with 
great violence under their nails: after haviuo; been kept for a 
considerable time in this state of torture, they were taken 
from the rack and strangled from the branches of a neigh- 
bouring tree.* Their bodies were afterwards hung in chains 
and remained suspended for fourteen days, during which 
time they were used as a target by the savage soldiery in their 
shooting exercises.t The sufiering Prelate, while placed on 
the racky had warned Drury that before many days he him- 
self must appear at the bar of an all-seeing Judge; which 
prophetic declaration was evcntu:)Ily realized: this iniquitous 
governor in less than eight days after died in great agony at 
Waterford, of a distemper which had completely baflied all 
medical skill. The bodies of the martyrs were soon after 
con?eyed to Kilmalloc by Gerald, Earl of Desmond, and 
buried with great solemnity in the Convent of the Franciscans 
at Clonmel.:): 

Richard Crbagh, Archbishop of Armagh,§ distinguished 
alike for sanctity and for the many learned works which pro- 
ceeded from his pen, may with justice be numbered amon^j 
thfe illustrious sufierers of these awful times. This venerable 
Prelate had scarcely arrived in his native country when tlie 
storm began to collect around him. His unremitted zeal and 
the high station which he occupied in the Catholic Church in* 
flamed still more the malice of his enemies; he was arrested 
in 1665 and transnutted to London, where he was put in 



* Arthur a Monostcrio, in mo Wnrtyrologio. 
X Rruodin, passio Martyr, p. 437, 
VOL. II. 
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chains aud imprisoned in tke tower. In this place of confine- 
ment he continued for five we^; by the mediation of some 
ftiends h« wa« unexpectedly liberated. When at length the 
Cttiy of the peniecutiou had broke out in 1580 he wae again 
anestedy and after undergoing a lengthened series of sufferings 
in Ireland he was conveyed to London and committed a 
second time to the tower. During his confinement in the 
dungeons of this fortress, pi nmses of high preferment had 
been lield out to him, providetl he would abjure the Catholic 
ikith. These promisesy however, were just as inefiectual aa 
the terrors of the prison: they had been repeatedly urged, 
but the Prelate continued inflexible. His enemies^ determined 
even on wounding his character, had at length contrived to 
institute a new series of accusation against him. They pro- 
cured a female, the daughter of his gaoler, whom they 
bribed; on her they prevailed to accuse the holy Prelate of 
having ofieied violence to her person. The appointed day of 
trial had arrived, and that the feelings of his friends might 
suffer as well as the character of their Prelate, a number of 
the Catholic nobility had been summoned on the occasion. 
His accuser made her appearance; the moment, however^ 
she cast her eyes on this innocent and injured victim, the 
hand of an invisible power touched her soul with remorse; 
she declared that the charges alleged against him were all 
malicious and false and that the Archbishop was both an 
innocent and a holy niun. His enemies thus discomfitted 
had him now arraigned under the penal statutes ui ilie ddy; 
in the mean time the Primate, heroically persisting in. his 
faith, was recommitted to the tower and sentenced to imprison^ 
ment for life. The malice of his persecutors continued 
unabated : while chained in the tower he was forced to pass 
through a prolonged ordeal of privations and was at length 
poisoned on the 14th of October, A.D. 1586.* 

• AualecU Sacra, de rebiu Cath. Hib. de Processu. Martyr, p. 46 et setj. 
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Redmond O'GALLAUiiKR, Bishop of Derry, was put to 
death during the contiauance ot the same persecution. While 
traversing along the mouAtiuiious districts of his diocess and 
attending the Bick he was orertaken by a band of soldiers, 
and alker heiag Uterally mangled this venerable Prelate died» 
in the 70di year of his age*"* 

Bdsuvd MiMkvnAix succeeded the Primate Richard 
Creagh in the Metropolitan 'chair. This Prelate, while In the' 
act of liearing the confession of a tlyinj^ mail, was mortally 
wounded near Armagh in 1698.i' 

CosNELius O'DuANE, Blshop of Bown and Connor, to- 
gether with Patrick O'Logher, a learned and holy priest, suf- 
fered about the same time. They were both put on the rack 
and died together during the administration of Arthur 
Chichester. 

To these might be added a lengthened catalogue of Prelates, 

who escaped the sword but were still more grievously perse- 
cuted or driven into exile. Among these suft'erers are named 
Edmund Tanner, Bishop of Cork and Cloyne; Thomas 
O'Herlihy, Bishop of Ross; Thaddeus O'Ferrall, Bishop of 
Clonfelrtand Hugh Lacy, Bishop of Limerick. These Prelates 
lay concealed amidst the caverns of the mountains and thus 
escaped the fury of their pursuers. Maurice Fitz-Gibbon, 
the predecessor of Dermot O'Hurley in the See of Cashel, 
became an exile and died in Spain about the year 1580. — 
Nicholas Skerret, Archbishop of Tuam, after having been 
flogged and incarcerated, withdrew to the kingdom of Portu- 
gal and died at Lisbon in 1583. — Peter Power, Bishop of 
Ferns, became a SuftVagan to the Archbishop of Compostella, 
and died an exile in Spain in 1587, — ^Thomas Strong, Bishop 
of Ossory, became also a Suffragan to the same Archbishop 
and died at Compostella in 1601. — ^Moriarth O'Brien, Bishop 
of Emiy, died m the prison of Dublin, in lS86.-^Richard 

♦ 

* Analccta m riocew, Marty, p. 40. t I''id. 
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Brady^ of the Order of St. Francis and Bishop of Kitmore^ 
after haying been incarcerated for a l^gth of time, maimed 
and tortured, died at a very advanced age near Multifemam, 
in the County of West Meath.* During this age of tenor 

and death, the storm of the persecution was directed with 

similar luiy against the second order of the clei^y both secular 
and regular. Fergal Ward and John O'Duad, priests of 
the Order of St. Francis, were tortured and put to death, 
under the administration of Drury, the former at Armagh* 
and the latter at Moyne in the County of Mayo. Fergal 
Ward was a native of Tirconnel, and was exceedingly vene-* 
rated for the simplicity of his life and the labours which he 
encountered in exhorting and animating the people. He 
travelled over the whole province of Ulster, visiting in parti- 
cular those lonely districts in which the congregations had 
been scattered without sacrifice, sacraments or the con^^ola- 
tions of religion. While on his journey to Armagh, he ieli 
into the hands of the persecutors, and after having been 
flogged with great barbarity was at length suspended from 
the branches of a tree by means (»f the cord or cincture which 
they had separated from his habit. John Duad was discovered 
by his pursuers, while in the act of hearing the confessions 
oi the faithful in the retired mountainous parts of the County 
of Mayo. He was offered his liberty with a further assurance 
of ample rewards if he would but disclose tlie confessions of 
the people. The refusal, which lie peremptorily gave, served 
at once to inflame the implacable vengeance of his persecutors. 
They seized the chord with which his habit had been bound, 
and aflter placing it around his head, near the temples, they 
forced and screwed it with such violence, by means of an in- 
strument cuiplov 0(1 for the purpose, that his eyes burst out of 
their sockets, and ia this frightiul state of torture he expired . 
on the 9th of June, 1579.t 

• O'Sttlliian, Hist. Cath. — Analecta Sacra in Append, 
t £x Synop. Prov. Hib, p. 66. 
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Daniel O'Nielan, a laborious find zealous Priest of the 
diocess of Cloyne, remarkable tor his hospitality and humane 
attention to the poor was put to death in a manner the most 
fevolting by two sateUites^ named Norris and Moigaui who 
had the command of the Northern district of the County off 
Cork, under the administration of Adam Loftus. This apos* 
tolic Inan, fiUed with solicitude for the people, was in the 
habit of making occasional joumies to the neighbouring vil- 
lages for the purpose of afloiding consolatjoa to the dvino^ 
and afflicted. He was at length overtaken by his pursuers 
and conducted under a strong military guard to the town of 
Youghal. Norris and Morgan, already thirsting for his blood, 
had refused him even the opportunity of making a defence. 
They conducted him to the top of a high tower, then called 
Trinity, and having fastened a rope around his waist and arms 
-they flung him headlong from the battlements. The rope, 
however, not being sufficiently strong to meet the violence of 
the shock, the suffering victim was instantly precipitated 
and left a mangled corpse on the ground. Nor was the fury 
of his executioners yet satiated: observing some signs of life 
still remaining, they caused him to be carried to a mill not for 
distant, and having secured him with chains to the wheel 
they Allowed it to revolre with increased velocity, until the 
body disfigured and lacerated retained no longer the appear- 
ance of a human form.* This holy Priest suffered on the 
28th of March, A.D. loSO.f 

Daniel O'Hanrichan, Philip O'Soea and Maurics 
ScANLAN, three aged Priests, natives of the County of Kerry, 
suffered death for their faith during the same year. The 
labours of these missionaries had not been confined to the 
district of Kerry. During the lapse of thirty-three years 
they had been employed in preaching the divine word and 
administering the sacraments in almost every county through- 

• Bruodia, Fassio Martyr, p. 439. f Author. Th«at. p, 82^ 
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out Irekind. At length, worn down with age and infirmity, 
they returned to tlieu niitive county, aad during the persecu- 
tion of 1580 were prevailed upon to take shelter in the town 
of Lislaghton. On tlie 6th of April in that year, while the 
agents of Elizabeth bad been scouring the country, these 
three venerable Priests^ two of whom were blind with age, 
took shelter in the sanctuary, and while in the act of offering 
themselveB to their Maker and of praying for their enamies 
were beheaded; their bodies hamg been aflLerwards awfully 
mangled by the soldiery.* 

John O'Lochran, Edmund Simmons and Donatits 
O'Rourktl, 1' nests of the Order of St. Francis, were cruelly 
tortured and put to death in the Convent of Down by a licen- 
tious soldiery under the command of a military commissioner, 
named Britton. This unfeeling leader after fiUmg the country 
with dismay had resolved to take up his quarters for the 
winter in this ancient town* On his approach the inhabitants 
iled and took shelter in the adjacent country, while the 
clergy were entreated to consult their safety and reserve 
themselves for better days. Anxious to enjoy those spoils 
which he had already anticipated, Britton lost no time in re- 
puring to the Convent of Down. Here he met the three 
venerable Fathers, but the booty which he had expected was 
not to be obtained. They were accordingly given up. to the 
military; and after having undergone a yariety of torture, 
were at length brought out in the garden and strangled from 
the branches of a large oak which overhung the sanctuary .f 

Maubice Kenrehan, Parish Priest of Muiianaliune in 
the County of Tipperary, had, in company with great num- 
bers of his congregation, been compelled lo take shelter in the 
caverns of the desolate and extensive mountain of Slieve-na- 
mon, while rewards to an enormous amount had been bfiered for 
Ilia apprehension by Wallop, at that time Treasurer of Ireland. 

* Paaaio Mart. p. 440. t Sjnop, Prov. Hib. p, 64. 
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Spiea and other hired minions had been employed ; the whole 
country was scoured by military parties yet the ohj/ect of 
their aearch had found means to escape their rigilanctt. At 
length od tike m of aU Saints and while hm had been engaged 
m adminiateriDg the last Baeiamenta to the dying, he was ar- 
rested and conducted along bye-ways towards Clonmel« 
The officer of the guard, named Furrows, anticipating a re- 
action from the people, propubed to his companions that their 
virtiiii should be instantly despatched. He was accordingly 
tortured m a manner the most inhuman; at length his head 
having been severed from his body, the trunk was dismembered 
and cQt up into fragments. These were left scattered on the hig)i 
toad; his head was conveyed in triumph by his execntbners 
to Glonmel.* 

TBkBMVB DoKALD and John HAifLT,-%)th Franciscans, 

and members of the Convent of Bantry, became victims to 
the fury of the persecutors about the 8ame period. These 
Fathers had been exceedingly esteemed foi their zeal in 
preaching to the people, and had during a great part of these 
stormy times accompanied the faithful along the wild and 
almost inaccessible shores of the Southern coast of Ireland. 
Having had occasion to revisit the Convent and on their re* 
turn to Bantry, they fell into the hands of their enemies. 
The constancy of these holy men was now assailed with 
threats and promises, but without effect. They were accord- 
ingly conducted to a steep rock which hung with friglitful alti- 
tude over tlie ocean; and having been tied back to hack with 
their own cords, they were dashed with violent precipitation 
into the abyss beneath. These venerable Fathers suffered on 
the 10th of August, IdSO.f 

Patsick O'Logher, a learned Priest of the diooeas of 
Down, after having snfieied incarceration in company with 
his Bishop, Cornelius O'Duane, was put to death about the 

• MS. Louvaa.~0'Daly, p. 168. f Bruod io passio Mar, p. 452. 
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close of this century. Tbey had been both arrested on the 
same day; were bound in cbaina and conveyed to Dublin, 
where they were cast into prison. Here they would at the 
time have ended their days had not an accidental circamstance 
served for the moment to assuage the malice of their perse- 
cutors. Two leaders of the English party, Smith and Bag- 
nell, had fallen into the hands of the Catholics and were de- 
tained in secure custody, as hostages for the Bishop and 
Patrick O'Loglier. An exchange was agreed upon and both 
Cornelius and Patrick were set at liberty. They were, how- 
ever, immediately after seized by the same party, and having 
been remanded to Dublin were both put on the rack and after- 
wards hanged, drawn and quartered in the common prison.* 

John O'Mollot, Gobitblivs Doghbbtt and Cai.fbii> 
FsBBAL, three Franciscans, had distinguished themselves 
about the year 1588 and at length became the devoted 
victims of the malice of their enemies. These apostolical 
men liad spent upwards of el^iht years in traversing the 
mountamous parts of the provinee of Leinster; abiding par- 
ticularly in those nnfrrquonted districts of the Counties of 
Wickiow, Carlow and Wexford to which the people had been 
driven in great multitudes for shelter. They proceeded from 
motintain to mountain, offering the divine mysteries, encourag- 
ing the dying and administering the sacraments. Their joui^ 
nies had been generally performed by night, and as the acts . 
' of their Order state their bed was the rock ot th m untaui, 
while their usual earthly comfort consisted ot n;ike(liif ss, 
cold and hunger. In defiance of the dangers by which they 
were encompassed, these great men clung with the affection 
of fhthers to their afflicted countrymen: they shared in thdr 
sufferings, partook of their sorrows, and never separated 
from them until they had at length fallen a sacrifice to their 
enemies. While pursuing their journey through a remote 

• MS. Louvan.— O'Daly, p. 162. 
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district of the Queen's County, they were overtaken by a 
pftrty of cavaliy, bound band and fool and carried amidst the 
insnlts of a brutal soldiery to the garrison of Abbeyleiz* 
Here they were flogged and put on the stretching rack: hay- 
ing endured this torture for a length of time they were ult»> 
mutely strangled, bowelled and quartered, and thus with the 
spirit of Christian martyrs did they generously lay down 
their lives in support of the religion of their country and 
their fathers.* 

The persecution of Elizabeth although unparalleled in the 
annals of tyranny was still incomplete. It has been remarked 
of old, that the blood of the martyrs was the fruitful seed of 
Christianity; the same obserration could with equal propriety 
be at this time applied to the priesthood of Ireland. The 
sword was drawn and the blood of the clergy flowed in 
abundance, but the same sword had scarcely been suffered to 
rest lu the hand of the executioner, when a new generation as 

• Syuop. PrOT. HiU. p. 86. — Bruodin, Passio Martyrum. 

Besides these venerable sufferers, we find in the afortsaid acts a long catalogue 
of priests of the Frauckcau Order, who became victims to the persecuting fury of 
tlie sixteenth century. Among these the most remarkable were — Roger Mac 
Comgnil, of the Convent of AraM^h, flogged to deadi m 1665— Danid DooUn, 
of the Convent of Yooghal, beheaded In 1569 — Thadseus Daly, of the Convent 
of A-^keaton, hanged, bowelled and (juartered io Limerick, A.D. 1579 — John 
Connoiy, of the Convent of Askeaton, beheaded in 1582— William Ferrall, of the 
Convent of Askeaton, hanged and quartered in 1582 — Thadaeus O'Morao, of the ' 
Convent of Enniacorthy, flofipged and strangled in 1582— Felix O'Hara and Henry 

de Lahoydc, of the Convent of Sligo, both hanged and cut in quarters in 168J« 
Roger Donnellan, Charles Goran, Teicr Chilian, Patrick O'Keuna, Roger 
O'Hcnlan and John Pillan, from variouii Convents in the province of Leiaater, in* 
carcerated in the prison of Dubhn, where they died, A.D. 1582 — DennlUus 
OHfolreny, of Ae Convent of Oalbally, County of Liroeriek, beheaded in 1588 
.^Thadsus O'Boyle, of the County of Donegall, nangled and beheaded in 1588 
—Patrick Brady, of the Convent of Monaghan, tortured aud beheaded in 1688— 
Donatus O'Muirhily, of the Convent of Irrelagh, (Mucro^-s) stouod to death in 

1589 — Matthew O'Leyn, of the Convent of Kilkenny, tortured and beheaded in 

1590— Terence Hagennu, Mi^us 0!Fedling and Oge HaclAnghlin, of the 
Convent of Multifamam, confined in the prison of Ballybay, and afterwards in 
that of Dublin \vheic thrv fli^d, A.D. 159). — Synop. Prov. Hib. p. 93 M tcq.— 
Wadding de Scrip, p. ei sctj. 
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brave and as determined as the termer rose up in the 
sanctuary. To prevent even the possibility of this 
ministerial succession, to root the Catholic priesthood 
altogether out of the country and in short to brutalize 
the people, the ordinary, national sources of knowledge 
were at length closed by law, and Catholic education 
both private and public Was proscribed throughout the king^ 
dom. This was the crisis which awakened and drew forth 
the 8yni|);ithics ut Europe; it created an universal spirit of 
indignation against the blood-thirsty misrule of England; it 
branded the very name of Protestantism even at its birth 
with disgrace and infamy. In Spain, in France, the ^Nether* 
lands and other nations of the Continenti the name of ancient, * 
generous Ireland was still fondly cherished, the reminiscencea 
of the days of old were traditionally handed down and pre- 
served with hallowed gratitude; its colleges, its tieachers, ita 
learning, its hospitality became once more the subject of 
general panegyrism and many a heart deeply affected at the 
sutiermgs of its priesthood was now ready to receive them 
with welcome and aiibrd them shelter from the vengeance of 
their persecutors. Colleges for the reception of Irish students 
were in a short time established in various parts of the Conti- 
nent: protected and munificently endowed by Philip 11, King ' 
of Spain and other benefactorsj they soon multiplied, and 
while the Irish Church was enabled to calculate oft a regular 
supply of invaluable missionaries, the malice of their enemies 
was coniouiided, and their very name became a bye-word of 
contempt and scorn throughout Europe. The Irish Seminary 
at Lisbon was founded and endowed by Cardinal Zimenes in 
1695. The Cardinal had ever after taken a lively interest in 
the welfare of this establishment, and by his own directions 
was honourably interred in its Church. Another Irish estab- 
lishment was founded about the same' time at Evora by 
Cardinal Henriques. The Irish College of Douay in Flanders 
dates its foundatioii Irom the year 1596. Christopher Cusack, 
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a learned Priest of the diocess of Meath, had by his iiiflu^ 
ence contributed exceedingly in ad?aiicing this literary estab* 
lishment By his exertionsi likewise, the Colleges at Lisl^ 
Antwerp^ «Toarnay and St Omer had been founded.* Semi- 
naries were eatabliahed in Bonrdeanx, Toulouse and Nanti 
itt Irish students under the patronage of Anne» Queen of 
Austria; the Irish College on the hill of St. Oenevieve m 
Paris was a gift Iruiu llut French government and to which 
the Baron de St. Just had been a great benefactor. *t* In 
1582, the College of Salamanca was founded for Irish stu- 
dents by the States of Castile and Leon, Philip III being its 
principal patron; and about the same time two extensive 
Seminaries, one of them a royal establishment had beeii 
erected at SeyiUe for the education of Irish missionaries. 
Among the principal benefoctors of these establishments, 
Sarapater, a learned Canon of the Cathedral of SeTille> has 
been particularly noticed. During the last year of this cen- 
turv the Baron, George Sylveria, founded the Irish College 
at Aicala de Henares: this establishment he afterwards richly 
endowed, and it became in the seventeenth century a source 
of incalculable benefit to the Irish mission.} 

These and other similar establishments, rising in rapid 
succession throughout the Continent, had in the space of a 
few years absolutely defeated every object which the extermi- 
nating statutes of Elizabeth had presumed to contemplate. 
The consequences of this disappointment may be readily con- 
ceived: the spirit of the persecution hud hitherto been griev- 
ously violent^ it now became desperate and infuriated. Pro- 
clamations were issued and published without number, and 
all persons who had childrra, relatives or wards in foreign 
countries were commanded to deposit the names of the 
absent indtridnals with the local ma^trate within ten days, 
to hw them recalled within four months and on their return 



* Harris, vol. li. p. 262. t Messiogham^ Flonlegium, 3d. 
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to have llieui presented before the auUiorized authorities* 
Alter that period they were prohibited to sead money to any 
■tadents, to receive them into their houses or to afford them 
hospitality or shelter. Those transgressing were to be con- 
sidered traitors and punishments were awarded them by law. 
These edicts were accompanied by a regular catecheti<Al 
manual or book of instraetionsy composed for the purpose 
and ingeniously adapted to the taste and practical habits of 
the judicial commissioners dispersed over the coutitry. The 
instruclious theaibelves formed a sort of text book and were 
comprized in eight general chapters. The first chapter ex- 
hibited a brief outline of the manner in which the commis- 
sioners should open their respective courts of investigatioti 
against the Catholics. The second regarded the qualifications, 
appointment and proper training of informers and other 
agents necessary for the befitting execution of the laws. In 
the third, fourth and tittli chapters, the chief questions to 
be proposed and the form of the interrogatories had been dis- 
tinctly arranged. The sixth chapter referred to those who 
stood accused of having given reception or encouragement to 
priests; and in tlie seventh and eighth the several degrees of 
punishment specified by law were recapitulated.* The edict 
which came out in 1684 served to complete the persecution; 
it shall be presented to the reader without any commentary, 
and is to the following effect. "And if from henceforth any 
Priest sliall be detected within these realms, he shall, ipso 
facto, be guilty of high treason — wherefore let him first be 
hanged, then cut down alive and afterwards beheaded, 
bowelled and burned. His head to be set on a spike and ex- 
posed in the most public places But should any person 
receive or entertain a priest, he shall su£fer the confiscation 
of his property and be hanged without the hope of mercy."i- 
In this manner did the tempest unabated roll over the 



• O'Daly— ReUu. Persecut. Hib. p. 201 et seq. t Ibid. p. 229, 
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Church of Ireland; the scene of tenur bt-came general; the 
country with all its luvehness and religion with aJl its blebs- 
iiigs appeared alike involved iu the same universal wreck. 
Between plunder and profanation, racks and gibbets, pesti- 
lence and famine^* the blood of the people and of the Lord's 
anointed, what a lerolting apectacle must not this unhappy 
land at the close of the sixteenth centtuy present to the 
nations of the civilized world? — and all this done under the 
pretext of religion, and in the name of that blessed and eter- 
nal Gospel of chanty aud peace which the Redeemer of the 
world came dow^n to establish among men. This chapter 
shall close with a few concise extracts illustrative of the sub- 
ject, and for obvious reasons selected from the works of Pro- 
testant writers themselves. 

''The miseries which the wretched Irish endured^ (says 
Lelandy) were affecting even to theur very enemies: thousands ' 
perished by fkmine, and the hideous resources sought for 
allaying the rage of hunger were more terrible than even 
such a calamity."-t' "The famine of Jerusalem, (observes 
Cox,) did not exceed that among the Irish.**;|: *' W hosoever 
(writes Hollinshed,) should travel from one end to the other of 
all Munster, even from Waterford to the head of Smerwicke, 
which is about six-score miles, he would not meet anie man, 
wpman or child, saving in townes and cities, nor yet see anie 
beast — ^but the very wolves, the foxes and other like ravening 
beasts; many of these laie dead, being famished, and the re- 
sidue gone elsewhere."^ " Notwithstanding (says Spencer,||) 

* " Iq the space of a few months upwards of 3000 died of starvation in Tyrone." 
Morisson, ap Curry, p. 50. 

t Vol. ii. p. 487. t P* ^7* i Vol. vi p. 440. 

I This same SpenosT, inunediattly after the famine and plague of 1653, recom- 
mended Elizabeth to execute the abominable plan of destroying the fruits of the 
earth throughout the country ; in order, as he observed, that the Irish might be 
driven to the uccessiiy uf devouring one another. " The end will, I asssure you, 
btt wf ahort, (says Spenoer) fcr althmigli thvn dumM none of them fall bj the 
•word nor bc slain by the soldier, yet their being kept fimn aiammiMa aod titeir 
cattle from running abroad, by this hnrrl re'tmint they would quickly eonsumt them-^ 
Ml vet and devour one anathtr, , The proof wkereof I saw avfficiently io the late 
warres of Munster." 
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that the same (Ireland) was a most rich and plentiful country, 
full of corn and cattle, that you would have thought they 
should have been able to stand long; yet in one year and a 
half they were brought to such wretchedness as that any 
stony heart would have rued the same. Out of every comer 
of the woods and glens they eame^ creeping forth upon tl^eir 
handsy for their le^ could not bear, them — ^they looked like 
anatomies of death — they spake like ghosts crying out of 
their graves. They did eat the dead carrumSf happy where 
they could find thera, yea, and one another soon after , inso^ 
much as the very carcasses they spared not to scrape out of 
their graves — and if they found a plot of water-creaees or 
shamrocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time; 
yet not being able long to continue therewithal, that in a 
short space there were none almost remaining and a moU 
popuUm end plentifid cowHry mtddenlff left void of both nm 
and^beoit:'^ 
. ■> . 
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Successors of St. Patrick — Episcopal Sees — Religiom 
Foundations of the Sixteenth Century, 

The Metropolitan See of Am^h had, since itefonudation, 
been govemed by aeventy-two prelates in regular succession. 
The same unbroken series was continued through succeeding 
centuries, notwithstanding the countless efforts which had 
been made to crush even the name of catholicity throughout 
the country. On the death of Octaviaii in 1613, 

John Kite, a native of the City of London, was by pro- 
vision of Leo X advanced to the primatial chair and was 
restored to the temporalities on the 20th of May 1514. — 
This Prelate, after haying presided over the See about eight 
years, resigned and was afterwards appointed Bishop of 
Carlisle in England.* He died in the village of Stepney 
near London, on the 19tb of June, 1637, and was buried in 
the chancel of the parish church. 

George Cromer, an Englishman, dibt-inj^uished for liis 
learning, prudence and gravity, was appointed Aichbi&hop 
of Armagh on the resignation of the former Primate and 
was consecrated in April 1622. . The unbending firmness of 
this Prelate had gained him many admirers, among whom 
the high minded but unfortunate Gerald, Earl of Kildare^ 
was not the least conspicuous. Scarcely had the troubles 
arising out of the imprudence of this family subsided, when 
the Primate found himself involved in new difficulties. The 
novel pretensions of Henry VIII to ecclesiastical supremacy 
and the violent efibrts which bad been made to create a 



* Wara't Btthops. 
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schism in the coinitrv occasioned scenes such as tlie Church 
of Ireland had never before witnessed, and in which this 
Prelate maintained a conspicuous part.* He continued the 
unintimidated and able defender of the Catholic &ith antil 
his death, in March 1543, and was succeeded in the See of 
Armagh by 

Gbobgb DowDAiL. This Prelate, distinguished as the 

leading advocate of Catholicity during the reigns of Edward 
VI and Mary, was a native of the County of Louth and had 
been for many years Prior of the Trinitarian Monastery at 
Ardee in the same county.^f- When the commissioners of 
Henry VIII bad been busily employed in suppressing the 
religious houses throughout the kingdom, this meek and 
amiable man, submitting to the necessity of the times, pa** 
tiently retired ftom the Monastery and was constituted by 
the Primate his official or Vicar General in the Archdiocese 
of Arm a J, b 4: His inoffensive demeanour and untainted loy- 
alty coffibiued w ith the mHuence which he possessed over 
O'Neal and other Insij cliiefiainsof Ulster had rendered him 
a general favourite with the nobility of the pale; the Deputy 
SL Leger professed the highest esteem for his virtues and be^ 
came his avowed friend and patron. On the decease of the 
Primate in 1543, George Dowdall, together with Edmund, 
Bean^of Armagh, was appointed Guardian of the Metropo- 
litan Church during the vacancy, and on the following Oc- 
tober he presided at a convocation of the clergy in St. Peter's 
Church, Dro^heda.^ In the aicaa time his patron, St^ 
Leger, had been actively engaged in preparing the wuv for 
his promotion to the archiepiscopal chair, lie made an 
early and personal application to the King himself in his be- 
half, and pourtrayed the character of the new candidate in 
such favourable terms that Henry readily assented to his ap- 
pointment and gave directions that a mandate to that eSodt 

* See Chap. I. t Archdall. Mon. I \Vare*s Bishops. ^ Dowdall's Re|^t. fol. 10. 
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should be forthwith issued.''* George Dowdail was accord- 
ingly consecrated by Edward Staples, Bishop of Meatb^ 
about the beginniog of December, 1543. This appointment 
of ike new Primate proceeded 'simply from the mandate 
the King hiowelf ; nor bad it at the time received the con- 
firmation of the holy See. As soon as an official aocoant of 
these proceedings had reached Rome Paul III, then sove- 
reign Pontiff, made provision for the See: he appuuited 
Robert Waucop, a learned Irisliman, whose liisLoiy we have * 
already introduced in the former chapt^* and bad him con- 
aecrated Bishop of Armagh.t However unfavourable this 
trsin of circnmstanoes may appear^ we must not from thenoe 
dmw the conclusion that George Dowdail had been among 
the number of those who subscribed to or acknowledged the 
spiritual supremacy of Henry VIII. Between the act of his 
surrendering the Monastery of Ardee and the death of Arch- 
bishop Cromer a period of two years had elapsed, during 
which time he exercised the powers of Vicar General under 
that Metropolitan. Considering, therefore, that the Primate^ 
George Cromer, had through life manifested a decided op- 
position to the flchism^ it must without doubt be admitted 
that his Vicar General deputed by him^iad adopted a cor- 
responding line of conduct. Nor can his promotion to the 
See even by Henry VIII be fairly construed into an argument 
against his orthodoxy. He was, as has been aheady re- 
marked, introduced to the notice of that Monarch by his 
friend and patron. Sir Anthony St. Leger. On this occasion 
his conciliating and peaceable habits as well as his fidelity to 
the laws had been enthusiastically extolled^ the advantages 
which might naturally be expected to arise from his popular- 
ity were also carefully enumerated, and hence it is generally 
presumed that the advancement of George Dowdail to the 

•PMcttt 8ft, Henry YIII. 

t Palaticini liiaU Con. Tnd. L. 6. Mac^Mabm, Jiu. Primat. p. 719. 
VOL. IX, S 
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See of Armagh had received the assent of Henry without 
being accompanied by any obligation of acknowledgiog such 
an unpalatable doctrine «i that of the supremacy of the 
King of England. The exact cirmimataiieee of the caae had 
Bot^ it is pn>bttbl% been commnnicttted to Rome at the time 
of the appointment and conseGratioii of Robert Wancop; it 
is oertain however that this Prelate had never returned to the 
See of Armagh. The subbequent interesting: events connected 
with the primat Y of George Dowclali have been already ' 
noticed j during tiie reign of Edward VI, he became the 
avowed and powerful champion of Catholicity and was com- 
pelled to withdraw from his native country: he retired to the 
Continent and lived for some years an exile with the Abbot 
of Centre in Brabant As soon as Mary bad ascended the 
throne, the Primate^ George Dowdall was recalled; at this 
period, likewise, the primatial title, which under Edward VI 
had been conferred on the See of Dublin, was restored to 
Armagh, and on the same day a grant in Commendam was 
made to him of the precincts of the late dissolved hospital of 
St. John at Ardee.* He lived to see that ancient iaith, which 
he himself had sozealously supported, ultimately re-established 
throughout the kmgdom; on this occasion he announced a 
jubilee, which in 1655 had been celebrated all over Ireland 
with unusual solemnity. About the close of Mary's reign 
this laborious Prelate proceeded on some ecclesiastical busi- 
ness to England and died soon after at London, where he was 
interred on the 15th of August, A.D. 1563.t 

Richard Creagh, the immediate successor of Geoige 
Dowdall in the Primacy, was the son of an opulent merchant 
in the City of Limerick« His parents, having designed him 
for the mercantile profession, had talcen care to bestow on 
him a suitable education, and among other aequirenients he 
attained even at an caily age a competent knowledge oi the 

* lib. Maoerum Pub. iU t Wve's Bislio{>8. 
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French^ Spanish and other languages of the South ot Europe^ 
After some time Ricisard embarked in his Father's business 
luid made ierenU ▼oyages to and from Spain with conndeiable 
sncceM* HaTtng on one of these occasions disposed of the 
merehandise which lie had btoiight ftom Iwiaild akul con« 
▼eyed a store of other cofluaiodities on board, he withdrew to 
a nci;j;hbouring church with an intention of assisting at the 
divine mysteries on the mominp^ appointed for sailing and 
just as the crew had completed their preparations for the 
voyage. While he had been thus employed, his companions, 
eoBeeiving that he was on board, weighed anchor and set 
sail. When Richard returned to shore, the vessel^ 
although at a oonsiderable distance, was distinctly within 
view; he made signs to them frequently, bat as may he pre- 
sumed, without eflect; at length resigning eyerj hope of ihsar 
return und reconciling himself to tiie w ill ul" Providence, he 
sat down pensive on the shore. The pursuits of a worldly 
life had never been congenial to the natural impulse of his 
mind; he had at first ventiirod to launch into these busy avo> 
cations out of mere compliance to the command of his parent 
and he had never reUnqmshed the idea of separating hhnaeif 
fiom them as soon as some iayourable ctroamskanoe might 
eonyemently permit. While deeply engaged in these thoughts, 
his attention was suddenly attracted by the unusual heaving 
of the vessel, which from some mismanagement of the crew 
was almost instantly buried in the sea and every one on board 
perished.* This event was interpreted by Richard as an 
ex^icit manifestation of Providence; he accoitlingly fonned 
an immediate resolution of consecrating himself to the servke 
of religion, and soon after retired to Lonvatn lor the purpose 
of pursuing his ecelesiasttcal studies. Here he made con« 
siderable progress and at length became eminently distin- 
guished as a theologian and canonist: he afterwards removed 

* O'SulIivan, Tom. ii. L. iv. 
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to Rome, where, in consequence of his merits, he was nomi- 
nated by the Pope and consecrated Archbishop of Armagh. 
Of his sufferings during the intolerant sway of Elizabeth, 
particular notice has been already taken:* he was twice im- 
prisoned in the tower of London, when at length he snlSered 
in defence of his faith, baring been poisoned on the 14th of 
October, A.D. 1685. This Pi^elate has written a Treatise on 
the Irish lan2:uasre — au l^^cclesiastical History — A Chronicle 
of I relaiid-— Controversies of Faitli — A Gatecliism in Irish, 
and tlie Lives of the Irish Saints.f 

Edwabd Macgauran, a native of Ulster, was promoted 
to the Metropolitan See of Armagh and consecrated at Rome 
soon after the decease of the Primate Richard Creagh. From 
the peculiar state of the times this Prelate could find no 
opportunity of returning immediately to his native country, 
nor did he arrive in Ireland until about the beginning of the 
year 1694. The fury of the persecution had, at this time, 
been carried to such frightful excess that it was absolutely 
impossible for any Catholic bishop placed in the See of 
Armagh to enter on the public discharge of Iiis episcopal 
functions. Thus circumstanced, the Tenerable Prelate was 
driven to the necessity of seeking shelter in the unfrequented 
retreats of the poor, and of occasionally concealing himself 
in the mansions of the leading Catholic gentry of Ulster. 
Ample rewards had been offered for his apprehension by the 
Lord Dei>uty, Russell, but without success; Maguire, T.(J!d 
of Fermanagh, and other Irish chieftains invited him to 
ranain with themselves and by this means succeeded for a 
considerable time in protecting him from the hands of his 
pursuers. At length having been recognized by one of the 
itinerant satellites, and while engaged in receiving the con- 
fession of a dying man, he was mortally wounded and died 
near Armagh, A.D. 1698.j; 

•■Sw c. i. t Stanihurst, Descr. Hib. c vii. — Ware. 
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The melancholy btate, to which the ancient hierarchy of 
Ireland liad been reduced during the greater portion of the 
sixteenth century, may be readily conceived from the brief 
but correct outline which we have already dmwn of these aw* 
ful times. William Rokebt, Hugh Ihqb and John Allbm 
were tfaa only Prelates by whom the Archiepiscopal See of 
Dnblin had been govemed^ if we may except the two first 
years of Curwm's administration: during almost the entire 
reign of Elizabeth this See had been vacant, until at length 
Matthew de Oviedo, a Spanish 1 lanciscan, had been conse- 
crated Archbishop of Dublin in 1559.* William Rokeby 
Wds translated from the See of Meath in 1512 and on his de> 
cease in 1521, Hugh Inge was in like manner translated 
from the diocess of Meath to that of Dublin.t The incum- 
bency of this latter Prelate continued until 1528, when 
John Allen, Treasurer of St Paul's in London, had through 
the influence of Cardinal Wolsey been appointed to succeed 
liirn. The patronage by which Archbishop Allen had obtained 
the See became the fatal cause of his ruin. Diirin^r the ad- 
ministration of the Earl of Kildare, as Lord Deputy of Ire- 
land, some false charges of misgovernment had been alleged 
against him; he was cited to London and on his arrival was 
oommitted to the tower. Before his departure from Ireland, 
Kildare, contrary to the advice of his friends, had taken an 
unaccountably imprudent step; he committed the sword of 
office to his son Thomas, a rash, impetuous young man, and 
placed him over the administration ut the country. The Earl 
had scarcely reached London when a report of his having 
been put to death in the tower was industriously circulated 
and at length prevailed so powerfully over the feelings of the 
Lord Thomas, that he threw down the sword of state in the 
presence of the council assembled at St Mary's Abb^ and 
flew into open rebellion.^ Having laid waste a considerable 

• S«e Cent. xvu. c. i. t Ware's Bishops. } Stauihurst.— Cox, p. 228. 
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portion of the pale and besieged the Castle of Dublin, he 
now rotjolves to take summary vengeance on all his enemies, 
among whom the Butlers, Cardinal Wolsey and John Allen 
were supposed to be the most inveterate* Archbishop AUea 
alarmed at the danger to which he was iesposedy htA esi- 
haiked for England; the TeBael, howMr, bavtdg been 
stranded near Qontarf he was obliged to conceal Inmself m 
the hamlet of an adjacent village. Thither the Lord Thotnas 
repaired accompanied by his two uncles Owen and John and 
a num^us train of adherents: they arrived before the village 
at day-break, where forcing the venerable Prelate from his 
bed they conducted him into the pres^ce of their leader and 
inhumanly mnrdered him by dashing out his brains. The 
aged Early on recetring the melancholy tidings of his son's 
rebdlion^ became inconsolable and died hroken-heailed: the 
Loid Hiomas and his five ancles, havmg been afterwards 
tried and condemned for high treason, were executed at 
Tyburn, on the 3id of February, 1536.* 

The history of the other see;^, particularly in the days of 
Elizabeth, presents little more than an awful record of all 
those woes and suiferiogs which the martyred Fathers of 
antiquity had been permitted to undergo during the unrelent- 
ing persecutions of primitive times. To have acoess to the 
Head of the Church at this frightful crisis was a task of no 
Mnall difficolty; nevertheless the Prelates of Ireland, in 1697, 
received an Indult from Clement VIII, which may serve to 
illustrate the penitential spirit of our forefathers up to this 
period. In this document was embodied a dispensation fi om 
the abstinence of flesh meat on all Wednesdays, and from 
the abstinence of white meats on Fridays and Saturdays; a 
religious discipline, which had been hithefto ooMcientieasljr 
observed throughout the coantry.f 

The oider^ which has been hithefto observed thronghaut 
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tliifl wocky leads us at length to the historicai recolleotioos of 
the monattie fimiodatioiui of ancient days. The reader miiat 
have been already aivafe that these establishments had taken 
their rise fiom . the piety of CathoKe times — the olden happy 
days of our forefiitheTB. They had been instituted by the 
wealthy and the powerful as a becoming but liumble tnbutc 
to the great Aiilhor of ail gifts, they were the consecrated 
sanctuaries of religion — the privii^ed asylums of the destitute 
and afflicted. Some of these religious foundations had been 
intended principally for the spirilaal benefit of those who had 
a vocatioor to embrace the rigonn of their institute; others 
had been established and richly endowed with a wit of 
affijfding the means of attaining leKgbus perfeetion in the 
sanctuary, and at the same time of imparting relief to the 
sick and the pnor of the surrounchno country. Hence it is 
that an immense number of the opulent and extensive abbies 
of Ireland were either hospitals for the sick or asylums for the 
poor— and hence also property to an amazmg amount had, 
centuries after centuries^ been legally bequeathed and given 
in trust to these establishments, ibr the excliisi?e benefit of 
the mck or for the relief of the unemployed and distressed 
poor of Ireland. A general outline of these religious and 
national foundations has been already presented: we now 
come to the period of their suppression; while in order to re- 
duce the subject within as narrow a eompass as possible and 
at the same time place before the eyes of the reader a more 
distinct view of the whole melancholy train of calamities in- 
flicted on the nation by this plundering events we shall notice 
only some of the most remarkable of those establishments 
which either by charter, by religious bequests, or by imme- 
morial usage had been constituted alms-houses and public 
hospitals. It must, moreover, be remarked, that the total 
amount of property attached to each respective foundation 
cannot, at this distant period, be exactly ascertained; never- 
theless from the numerous, munificent bequests which we 
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have on record^ and from the authenticated roll of the pos- 
sessions as tbey stood when the rdgn of conftflcation com* 
menced under Henry Villi we are enabled to ibrm a tolerably 
competent idea of the unfeeling outrage — the crying injustice 
which, by the alienation of this national property, had been 
go wantonly committed on the wretched outcast, poor ot this 
long distracted, ill treated and most unhappy country. 

The Prioky of Kilmainham, near Dublin, founded for 
Knights Templars by Strongbow, about the year 1174, merits 
a distinguished place among the charitable institutions of 
those times. This' Prioty was both an alma-house and a pub- 
lic hospital. In process of time its possessions, extended 
through afanost every county in Ireland, and were situated 
particulariy in those of Dublin, Meath, Louth, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, Wiiteriord, Cork and Gaiway. At the time of its 
supjir. ssion, in the 32nd of Henry VIII, it had three gardens 
and an orchard within the walls; three other gardens and 370 
acres of meadow on the north side of the Lid'ey; 80 acres on 
the south side of Golden-bridge; 191 acres in the Newtown 
of Kilmainham; the lands of Ghapel-Izod, Kilmehanack, 
Clontarf, Baldoyleand Donnybrook, together mih the towna- 
lands of Ballynetra, Ballymony, Castle Tymon, Inisbohm, 
CuUinmore, Cullinvoe and Mtteen others, in the County of 
Dublin.* The number of tenements which it possessed in 
Dublin and other places was amazing; and among the 
Churches of which it had the advowson, tithes and alterages, 
may be noticed those of KilmaiiUiam, Clontarf, Chapel-lzod, 
Palmerstown, Ballyfermot, Coigagh and Kilpool in the 
deanery of Wicklow,* Orevagh in the deanery of Tacfaeny; 
Rathnavis and St. Columba in Kells; the Churches of Aid- 
mayle and Ballycychane in the County of Tipperary; and of 
Ballygavem and Galmoy in the diocess of Ossory. This 
asylum continued to flourish until the 32nd of Henry VIII, 

• King) P* ^ 
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wlten its doora were closed tad tlie property of tUe poor torn 
from them for ever. Portione of its poMtmom were gnmted 
by EUiftbeth to Adthotty Deringe, William Browne and to 
the burgesses of the town of Atheory in the Comity of 

Galway.* 

The Abbey op Looth, founded in the fifth century, was 
rebuilt in 1148 for Canons Regular of St AuL^ustin by Don- 
ohad O Carroll, Prince of Oriel, and Edan O'KeUy, Bishop 
of Glogher. This Abbey was a public alms-house, celebrated 
in andeitt days for its hospitality to strangers^ Imd in after 
times for its unceasing charity to the poor. It flourished 
nntU the 3drd of Henry VIII ; when an inquisition wss held, 
and the fi^lowiug property, which had for so many years 
afforded relief to the indigent, was unreservedly confiscated : 
a hall, dormitory, &c., three parks, three gardens, 200 acres 
of arable land and 40 of pasture in JUouth; 16 messuages 
and 280 acres in Corder; 16 messuages and 230 acres in 
Cokridan; 340 acres and 10 messuages in Canon's Rock and 
Iniskene; £00 acres and 39 messuages in Kilcronie; 6 mes- 
suages and 30 acres in Dondston; & messuages and 150 
acres in Termonfeghan, togethe^with the tithes of 48 towns* 
lands. This charitable foundation was suppressed and granted, 
with nineteen towniauds, to Sir Oliver Piunket, at the annual 
rent of 98. lOd. Irish.f 

The Prioby and Hospital of St. John tba Baptist, 
without the West^ate in Thomas-street, Dublin, was founded 
for the relief of the sick by Atlred le Pahner in 1188. The 
Trinitarians^ or Order for the redemption of captives, had 
been placed over this establishment, while by its charter it 
was obliged to contain fifty beds for the sick poor.j; In 
1361, there were one hundred and fifteen patuMits supported 
in this Hospital; in consideratiun whereof, Edward III granted 
it the deodand for twenty years. Its possessions were situated 
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principally in the counties of Dublin, Meath, Tipperary and 
Limerick. Among the Churches of which it had the advow- 
9on were those of Grilly in the County of Meath; Cionymsy 
Pethard and Grompetown in the County of Tipperaiy; Kil- 
ternan, Boulek, Corkmoyle and Straffan in the diocese of ' 
Dublin. Its immense poseessionsy branching into several 
counties, together with the Hospital itself were granted in 
the 33rd of Henry VIII to James Sedgrave of Dublin, for a 
stipulated fine and an annual rent of 28. 6d. 

The Abbey of Kells, in the County of Meath, derived 
its origin from St. Columba and had in every age been cele- 
brated for its attention to the wants of the poor. The grants 
bequeathed to it by Hugh de Lacy in 1173 consisted of 36 
townlands. Richard Plunket was the last Abbot, and ift the 
3drd of Henry VIII it possessed 90 acres in the townland of 
Kells; 86 acres in Grangestown; 82 acres in Corbally; 16 
messuages and 300 acres in Malerdone; 220 acres in Kilbride; 
350 acres in Kiltome, together with 19 rectories. These 
several possessions were granted to Sir Gerald Plunket.'*' 

The Pbiobt akd Hospital of Nbvaoh, in the County of 
Tipperary was founded about the year 1200 by Theobald 
, Walter (Butler) for Canons Regular of St« Augustin. The 
founder bequeathed to this Hospital 12carucate8 and 140 
acres of land in Cloncurry and Balnath, on condition that it 
should provide at least thirLeen bedb tor the sick.f In the 5th 
of Elizabeth, this Priory and its appurtenuuces, namely, one 
water-mill, 300 acres of arable and pasture land near 
Nenagh, 140 acres in Ballygrange, 160 acres in Cloghprior, 
300 acres in Ballyalle together with the advowson of 18 rec- 
tories, were granted for ever to Oliver Grace, at the yearly 
rent of £30 10d4 This Hospital was closed against the 
sick in the reign of Edward YI, and its property was totally 
confiscated in the 5th year of Elizabeth. 

* Harris's Tab. f Mononast. Augl. v. ii. t Aud. Gen. 
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The Abbey op St. John, in the City of Kilkpnny, was 
founded in 1211 by William Mareshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
Ibr GanonB Regular of St. Augustin, and by a clause in tbe 
original grant it was set apart as an asylum for the indigent 
poor of that city. Agreeably to the wiU of the founder relief 
had been here administered to the indigent until the 3lBt of 
Henry VIII, when Richard Cantwell having been the last 
Prior, the property bequeathed to the poor became merged 
in the general spoliation. In the roll of itg possessions were 
inchided 96 acres on the north side of the bridge and upwards 
of 900 acres in Grange^ Brownstown and other parts of the 
county, together with the rectories of St. John, Clara, Jer- 
point, Tubberty Newtown, Muccalee, Gastlecomer, Jenkins- 
town and St. Mary, New Ross;* the Abbey and 100 acres^T 
40 gardens, a mill in Maudlin-street, with 200 acres in 
Drakeland were granted to the Mayor and Citizens of Kil- 
kenny, to hold the same for ever in mortmain.^ The ruins 
of St. John's Abbey, forming an immense ohain of splendid 
marble windows, presented a truly magnificent appearance* 
These Tcnerable ruins, io ornamental to the City of Kilkenny, 
were however demolished for the purpose of erecting on the 
mte thereof a mean, paltry, insignificant parish church. 

Thb PntOBT OF Enhisoobtht, in the County of Wexford, 
was founded about the year 1211 for Canons Regular of 
St. Augustin, by Geruld Prendergast, with a clause that re- 
lief should therein be dispensed to the poor. The founder 
accordingly endowed it with two carucates of land at Oernath, 
the lands and tithes of St. Brigid near Ardes, together with 
the Churches of St. Senan, St. Brigid and St. John* In 
process of time it became amazingly enriched and continued 
(agreeably to the terms of the grant) a public asylum for the 
poor, until the work of spoliation commenced in the sixteenth 
century. This Priory and its possessions were conceded in 
1581 to Edward Spencer.:]: 

* King, p. 212. 1 Aud. G«n. . | Id. 
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The Abbey St. WoLbXAN, m the County of Kildare, 
was erected A T), 1202 by Adam de Hereford, for Canons of 
the Order of St. Victor. This Abbey was a public alms- 
bouse until the year 1640, when tbe plunder commenced, 
and its poMeasions, a great portion of which had been 
bequeathed to the poor, were unr^wrfediy seized upcm by 
the commissioners of Heniy YIII. It had at the time 4 
gardens^ 4 parks, 8 orchards, 120 acres at the west side of 
the Priory, 2 water-mills and the whole course of the Liffey; 
4 messuages and 110 acres near Stacumney; 5 messuages 
and 260 acres at Parsonstown ; 130 acres lu Priorstown; 325 
acres in Corbally and ^:;tiaOaii ; acres in Cordreny, in tl^ 
County of Dublin; together with the rectories of Staciimney, 
Killadowuan and Donaghmore in the Ck>unty of Kildare. 
This charitable foundation and all its possessions wens granted 
in J540, to Allen of Norfolk, Master of the EoUs, at the 
annual rent of two knights fees.*^ 

The Priory and Hospital op Ardee, in the County of 
Louth, was founded by Roarer de Pippard for Trinitarians, 
A.D. 1207. For the more ample support of this Hospital, the 
founder assigned to it three carucates of land in Atherdee 
and the patronage of the Churches of Staokillin and Poven* 
athmain. Its possessions became in a sbtMrt time very con- 
siderable, while the sick were received without distinction 
within its wards. George Dowdall was the last Prior when 
this Hospital surrendered in the 3l8t of Henry VIII, and the 
property which by right belonged to the destitute poor of Ire- 
land was confiscated : namely, 1 1 messuages, 66 acres and 2 
water-mills in Ardee; 180 acres of pasture in Shanlys; 140 
acres in Purchestown; 220 acres in Blakeston; 230 acres ijk 
Ashfield, together with 16 rectories. A second inquisition 
was held under James I, when various other property was 
discovered and granted together with the Hospital to Sir 
Garret Moore.t 

* Chief Kcmcmbrancci . t King, p. G9h 
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The Pbiorv and Hospital of St. John in Drogheda, on 
the Meatb side of the river, was erected by Walter de Lacy 
for Trinitarians in the reign of King John. The sick aud in* 
firm were received in tbis hospital until, the 31»t of Henry 
VIIL John Dave was the last Prior; when the folk>whig 
parcel of its possessions were confiscated. A garden, an 
orchard and 13 acres on the banks of the Boyne; one stang 
and 2 ];j acres in Southfelde; 86 acres near Gennettshill 
and various tenements in West-street, Friar-street, Fish- 
shambles and John-street In the reign of Edward VI, the 
Hospital together with its possessions was soJ4 to James Sed- 
grave at the annual rent of IDs. lOd***^ 

The CoHMiLKDSBT AHD HosFETAi. 09 KiLi.vBiv the 
C!ottnty of Waterfbrd, was founded for Knights Templars at 
the close of the twelfth centory* This establishment was an 
alms-house and an hospital. In the 32nd of Elizabeth the 
following parcel of its possessions were alienated. The town- 
lands of Quilleo, Kilbride, Monawce, Kill, St. Laurence, 
with ItiO acres of arble land. It was granted by Elizabeth 
to Nicholas Aylmer at the annual rent of £13 6s. Sd.f 

-Tab PniOBT Aim Hospital of Dvbdajx was founded by 
Bertram de Verdon for Trinitarians, about the close <o£ the 
reign of Henry II. The sick, the aged and infirm were ad- 
mitted into thb Hospital. At length in the 31st of Henry 
VIII, this liouse of charity was suppressed and granted with 
the following parcel of its possessions, to Henry Draycot; 
120 acres, part of the demesne land of the Priory; 12 mes* 
suages, 3 parks and 184 acres of arable land near Btmdalk; 
36 acres in le Lurgen, together with the rectories pf Dundalk* 
Promiskin, and 15 others all situated in the County of LouthJ: 

Thb ComiAHnBBT Avn Hospitai. ov Kuclooab, in the 
County of Wexford, mm founded by O'More <^ Leix at the 
close of the twelfth century for Knights Templars. lu 1326 
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this establishment was consisrned to the Hospitallei s. It 
continued a public asylum and administered to the wants of 
the sick until the 32Qd of Henry VIII, when it was sup- 
pressed. The following parcel of its possessions has heen 
registered in the inquisition of that year. The Commandery 
with 125 acres, forming the demesne lands of the Hospital; 
60 acres in Ballygellah; 120 acres in Rochestown, besides 
reprises; 250 acres in Scorlock and Hore*s lands; 24 burga- 
tres in the Fayth of Wexford; 23 bursrafres in John's-street, 
Wexford; and the advowson of the Parishes of Hook, Tem- 
pletown, Kilbride, Whitechurch, St. Michael in Wexford, 
and Duncormick.* This Hospital and its possessions were 
granted to Sir Henry Harrington, at the annual rent of £36 
16s. 8d« 

The Abbbt ov Athassbi., in the County of Tipperary, 
was founded for Canons Regular hy William Fitz Adelm de 

Burgo iQ the thirteenth centur)\ This Abbey was an alms- 
house, and from the days of the founder down to its suppres- 
sion various property had, to an immense amount, been be- 
queathed to it in pure and perpetual alms. By an inquisition 
held in the 6th of Edward VI the following parcel of its 
possessions were confiscated: 180 acres, part of the demesne 
lands of the Priory; 260 Acres of arehle and 100 of pasture 
in the townland of Athassel; 8 messuages and 280 acres in 
Clonaul, together with the Rectories of Athassel, Clonmely 
Tipperary, and 29 others. The Abbey of Atliassel and part 
of its posse.ssiuiiri were granted to Thomas, Earl of Ormond.f 
Thb Abbey of Carbick-on-Suir was founded about the 
close of the twelfth century by William de Cantwell for 
Canons Regular of St. Augustin, and was afterwards made 
subject to the Hospital of St John de Aeon, London. This 
Abbey was an Asylum for the poor until the 28kh of Henry 
VIII, when it was suppressed and granted to Thomas Eari 
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of Ormond with an adjoining park and a camcate of laud iu 
Ballnacanagh.''^ 

Thb Priory and Hospital of St. Mart, Dbooheoa, 
without the west gate, was fotmded about the year 1206 
by Ursus de Sweme]e» as the .charter specifies, for the aid 
and support of the sick. To this Hospital, over which the 
THnitftviaiis were placed, the founder bequeathed all his 
lands in Ireland; viz.: the lands on which the Priory had 
been erected, containing 40 acres; with tlic lands ot Kilneir 
and Odina, and sundry tenements in the town of Dro^hcda. 
Iu this charitable institution, relief was administered to the 
sick until the 31st of Henry VIII, when its gates were closed 
against them and the property confiscated without reserve. — 
The Mayor and burgesses of Drogheda obtained a grant of 
the Hospital with 30 acres in the townland of Carlingford; 
6 acres in the townland of Glaspistell; 12 acres in Strabane; 
various messuages in Dundalk; the lands of Priortown and 
the Rectory of 1 niblisniothe, in the County of Louth.f 

The Prioey and Hospital of Castledermot, in the ' 
County of Kildare, was founded in the thirteenth century 
for Trinitarians, by Walter de Riddlesford. It was an alms- 
house and an asylum for the sick. In the 23rd of Elizabeth 
it was granted to Sir Henry- Harrington with 40 acres of 
land, part of the demesne of the Hospital; 3 messuages; 130 
acres in Grangeford; and 6 townlands in the Ck>unty of Kil- 
d are.J 

The Priory and Hospital of St. John the Baptist, in 
Down, was founded by John de Courcey for Trinitarians. — 
This asyhim, in which the sick had been received, was 
granted to Gerald, Earl of Kildare, with two carucates of 
landi in Woodamstown; 1 camcate in Ballingarricke, and 2 
in Carricknalt; together with the Nunnery of LismuUen in 
the County of Meath, including 160 acres of arable and 20 
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of pasture land in the County of Meath; 60 acres in ITar- 
retstown; 280 acres in Clotterstown ; 97 acres in Belgrecourt, 
County of Dublin ; 660 acres in Balmacanm; and 450 acres 
in DunMnek and Payneitown.* 

The Pbiobt and Hobpital of KiLXBKffT^WBST^ tit tlie 
Counter of Westmcath^ was founded for Tritiitarians by the 
fainilj of Tyrrell in the thirteenth century* The sick bad 
been receired within its walls until it became a prey to the 
rapacity of tlie times. In the 11th of Elizabeth it was 
granted with 12 messuages and 2 carucates of land to Robert 
Dilion.t 

The Commandery of Kilmainham-bsg in the County of 
Meath was erected for Knighte Templara by Walter de Jjftcy^ 
in the reign of Richard I, At the eupprMiion thie Hospttel 
waegrantedat the yearly rent of £63 i2is.2d« to Sir Patrtek 
BatnweHy together with the townlande ef 8yddtmt, 
Micheletown, Gardourat^ Begstown^ and yarious tenements 
in Donagbpatrick and Kells.^ 

The Commandery of Kilsarak, in the County of Louth, 
wea erected for Knights Templars by Maud de Lacy in the 
reign of Edward IL This Hoepital, in which the sick were 
leoeif ed, was suppressed at the same time with the former.— 
Its possessions lay in the Countiee of Louth, Dublin and 
Meath: end among its Rectories wem Rochestowa, Gor- 
manstown, Cremartyn, Arekerstown, Kilmaynock, Porleve- 
ran, and Keppock.§ 

The Pkiuitv and Hospital of St. Jonx the Baptist, 
KellSf County of Meatli, was founded tor Trinitarians in the 
Hfiign of Richard I, by Walter de Lacy. The charitable be* 
quests, which at various times had been made to this Hospi- 
tal and through its agency oooferred upon the poor, became at 
length very consideiable ; it contmued an open and public 
asylum for the sick, until the commissioners of Henry VIII 

* Aud. Geu. t iKiDg, p. 71. $ 
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had entered upon their novel plan for reforming the charity 
of the Gospel. In the 31st year of his reigii the sick were 
ejected, the house of mercy was suppressed and tlie property 
which had heen religiously bequeathed to the poor was out- 
ra«:^eous!y torn from them. It was afterwards granted to 
Richard Slayne wUh a fractional portion of its possessions : 
74 acres, being the demesne lands; 19 messuages; a water 
mill; 3 doses and 100 acres of pasture near Kells; 40 acres 
in St. John's Rath; 70 acres in MoUaghe and the townland 
of Coriston, together w itli the Rectories of St. John in Kells, 
of Stonehall and of T)ui vaghe in O'Reily's country.* 

In this brief selection we have noticed only some of the 
most remarkable of those establishments, in which the pro- 
pelty bequeathed to the sick and destitute poor of Ireland 
had been deposited. They were the hallowed asylums of 
charity — the consecrated sanctuaries of repose for helpless, 
desolate, suffering humanity. On this subject, however, 
no comment shall be offered. The facts already advanced 
shall speak for themselves: they may serve to delineate the 
character of that frightful epoch in which they occurred and 
make us acquainted with one of the principal sources of all 
the woes and calamities of our unhappy country. 

* Gbier Ranemtk. 

To tli«M pvblie asyliuM nHght be added a lengthened cmtelogue of ismiliv in. 
statutioM* all of which had been spoliated and demolifthed in the rixteeitth ceutttiy. 

Among these the following maybe noticed: tlie Priory and Hospital of Athy, 
foanded in the tliiiieeuth century for Trinitarians by Richard. Lord of Rheban ; 
the Priory and Hospital of Newtown, for Trinitarians, in the County of Meatb, 
the Commaodeiy and Hospital of Clonaul in the County of Tipperuy ; the Hos- 
pital of Kilmainham-Wood in the County of Meath ; the Hoepital of KiaaleUs 
in the County of Galway ; the Hospital of Teagh-Temple in the County of Sligo; 
the Hospital of Randown in the County of lloscommon ; the Hospitftl of Killarge 
in the County of Carlow; the Hospital of Kibarry in the County of Waterford ; 
the Hospital of Adatre for Trinitarians, in the County of I.imeriek; the Hospital 
of Rbinoiewin the County of Waterford} the Hospital of Kilhill intbeConn^ 
* of Kildare; the Hosspital of Ibllyhack in the County of Wexford; the Hospital 
of Crook in the County of Waterford; the Hospital of Tully in the County of 
Kildare } the Hospiul of Duleek in the County of Meath ; and the Hospital of 
Any in the County of limerick. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MeHffUnu and Literary Charaettft of ^ SixUwUk QiH 

turtf — General Observations, 

Maurice De Portu, Archbishop of Tuam, emineDt for 
his Scriptural illostrations and learned commentaries on the 
writings of Scotas, flonrisht d in the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. The family name was O'Fihely. Ue wbb 
bom in the County of Cork, near Baltimore, a pitce remark- 
able for its commodioiis and beautiful harbour; on which 
account he was generally known among his contemporaries by 
ithe distinctive appellation of Be Porta. With an intention 
of embracing the Franciscan institute, Maurice at a very 
early age repaired to Padua in Italy, where he made his re- 
ligious profession and prosecuted his studies with such suc- 
cess that alter a period he took out a degree of Doctor (ut- 
riusque juris) and taught for several years in the University 
of that City with unbounded applause. During his residence 
in this ancient seat of literature, Maurice undertook the re- 
vision of the Reportata, the Dialectic Questions and otiier 
works of Scotus, which he illustrated wiUi valuable notes 
and relieved Irom the obscurity with which such abstruse and 
metaphysical subjects had unavoidably abounded.* About 
the same period he pubUshed his "Enchiridion of Faith" 
and his " Dictionary of the Sacred Scriptures," which latter 
work was reprinted in 1603, at the request of the il- 
lustrious Matthew Zane, Patriarch of Venice.t The reputa- 
tion of this learned man was not confined to Italy; his com* 
mentaries were received hi most of the schools throughout 
the south of Europe and opened a correspondence between 

* Wt«UiBg d« Script. t Pooeris, Appwmt Sicr. Oriy. Frtoe. Pan I. 
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him and many of the moBt eminent teachers in the universities 
of that age. Among the nnmber of these, may be noticed 
the learned John Camen, who in his notes on the 36th 
chapter of Soiinos thus writes. **ln the year (bUowingt 
Maaritias de Poita, a natire of Ireland, of the Order of St, 
Francis, became eminent for his extraordiiiaty knowledge of 
Divinity, Logick, Philosophy and Metaphy sicks. It ia scarce 
possible to relate how obliging and courteous, how holy and 
religious he was in his conversation. He had by him several 
written monuments of his learning; but his unexpected death 
prevented their immediate publication. Six hundred letters^ 
which he has written to me on sereial occasions^ must shew 
the intimate friendship which subsisted between us; with the 
reading of which I am infinitely delighted; so great is die 
love of true friendship even beyond the power of the grave." 
In consequence of his piety as well as his learning he was 
held in peculiar esteem by Pope Julius II, and lA June 1506, 
was advanced by that Pontiff to the Archiepiscopal See of 
Tuam, then vacant by the death of Philip Pinson. The 
Archbishop Maurice together with Thomas Halsay, Bishop 
c»f Leighlin, attended at the fifth Council of Lateran in 151& 
On the following year he returned to Ireland, but had 
scarcely reached Galway, when he was seized with a sudden 
illness and died in the Franciscan Cuiivent of that town, 
where he was interred on the 28th of May, 1516. Anthony 
Wood, Possevia and others enumerate the following works 
which have proceeded from his pen.* Expositio, sive Lectura 
accuratiseima in QuaBstiones Dialecticas D. Johannis Scoti, in 
Isagogen Porphyrii^ Venice — 1612. Oommentaria Boctoris 
Subtilis Johannis Scoti m duodecini libros Metaphysicn Aris- 
totetis emendate^ et Quotationibus, ooncordantib atque anno- 
tationibuB decorate, Venice — 1607. Epithemata in insigne 
formalitatum opus^ de mente Boctoris Subtilis, Venice — 1614. 

* Ath«a» Oxomom, v. i. p. 9, 
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Bictbnarium Sacne Scriptttne, uaivenis condcMiatoribttB utile 
et necessanum, Venice — 1603. Epistola diTerss ad Johan- 
Dem Gamereium (Sezaginta.) Maurioe Be Porta has Ukewiae 
written the life of John Duns Scotns, and a Book of diatine* 
tions, which has been preserved among the Franciscans at 
Ravenna. 

Nicholas MAGUuiK, Bishop of Leiglilin, has boeti justly 
ranked by our annahsts among the learned writers of the 
sixteenth century. He was born about the year 1460, in the 
County of Carlow, but in compliance with the prevailing 
jcustom of this age he letired to Oxford where he received his 
education. On his return to his native country his talents 
and acquirements were soon appreciated, and after some time 
he was appointed to the Prebendary of Uifard in the diocess 
of Leig-liliu. Besides his extensive scholastic knowledge and 
his inliinite acquaintance with the writings of the ancient 
Fathers, Nicholas became particularly celebrated for his 
elaborate and successful researches into the history and anti- 
quities of his native country. A revision of its ancient annals, 
a correction of its chronology, and other subjects of national 
interest had been projected and were in a state of consider* 
able progress, when he was obliged to yield to the wishes of 
his superior and undertake the government of the diocess of 
Leighlin. After his promotion to Lliat See in April, 1490, he 
devoted the u[> aier portion of liis time to the pastoral charge 
now committed to his care, and being one of the most 
eloquent preachers of the day his discourses were attended 
with extraordinary success. This excellent Prelate died in 
1512: the only portion of his writings which have been pub- 
lished are a Life of his predecessor Miles Roche, and his 
Chronicle which has been of great service to succeeding 
annalists and particularly to the learned Dowling in 1698.» 

Thomas Fitch flourished in the early part of the sixteenth 

• Ware's Writei*. 
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ceotury and was tlie author of some valuable records which 
are occasioiially referred to by modem aatiquaiiaps. Having 
studied at Oxford he became a CSanon Begular of St. Augustin 
and sub-prior of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Christ 

Church, Dublin. He has written a work, entitled ''De rebus 
suae Ecclesiae," which has been geneially called the "White 
Book of Christ Church," To Thomas is hkewise attributed 
the "Necrology," or book of obits of the said Church. 
Thomas Fitch died on the 16th of January, 1517, and was 
interred in Christ Church."^ 

RoDBBio Cabsidy, the learned conttnuator of .the Ulster 
Annals, contributed by his talents and research to spread 
additional light around the antiquities of his nktive country, 
lie was a distinguished divine, a civilian and a philosopher, 
and became Archdeacon of Cloghcr under the learned Pat i ick 
CuUen, Bishop of that diocess, in 1520. By the united 
labours of these two eminent men, that invaluable record, 
the Register of the ancient diocess of Clogher, had been 
completed, together with a catalogue of the Prelates of that 
See. The Ulster Annals (as has been already observed) were 
commenced by Charles Maguire and brought down to the 
year 1496 ;t the work was resumed by Cassidy and continued 
to the last year of his own life, 1541. He has likewise en- 
riched the first part of these national annals by the addition 
of several interesting events, and had intended to illustrate the 
whole record with a supplement and a variety of scholia de- 
monstrating its chronological accuracy, but the infirmity of 
old age prevented him. This learned antiquarian died at 
Clogher, A.I). 1641. 

Davio Be La Hoiob, an eminent writer of this age, was 
bom in the barony of Carbury, County of Kildare, about 
the year 1626. He received his education in Merton College, 
Oxiurd, where he took his degree of master of arts m 1553, 
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and afterwards obtained a distinguished rank among the 
literary characlem of thoae timee. '*He was (says Stanihaist) 
an exquisite and proiband Mk, extremely well versed in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and an expert Mathematidan, 
Antiquary and Divine."* When Elizabeth ascended the 
throne, the doctrine of the Queen's spiritual supremacy was 
rigidly enforced in the universities; it was, as might be ex- 
pected, indignantly rejected by numbers, and among these 
the learned De La Hoide stood particularly conspicuous. In 
1560 he published an able dissertation^ in which he exposed - 
the novel absurdity of ooostitnting a woman the head of a 
ehuieh, on which aocount he was expelled the university and 
was afterwards obliged to take refuge on the CSontinenL The 
only works of this learned and conscientious man^ which 
have escaped the ftiry of those times, are an oration addressed 
to Jasper Haywood, entitled '*De Ligno et Fccno," in allubiou 
to the name of that personage — also Schemata Hhetorica in 
tabulam contracta." 

Patbicx. Qusmxsfobd, a native of Waterford, and a dis- 
tinguished alumnus of the Universi^ of Oxford, was about 
the same time pursued by the intolerant spirit of the laws and 
obl^ed to take rduge in a foreign hod. Soon after his ordi* 
nation^ in 1562, he removed to Lonvain, where he renewed 
his studies with such brilliant success that after some time he 
took out a degree of doctor of divinity, and became one of 
the most eminent lecturers in that university. The desire 
which he had always cherished of combining the I'eligious 
with the literary life had at length induced him to become a 
member of the society of the Jesuits: accordingly he removed 
to Spain^ where he was honourably employed for many years 
and obtained unbounded applanse m some of the most ce]e> 
brated colleges of that kingdom. He is said to have written 
many learned tracts on philosophical and theological subjects. 

* Descrip. Hib. cap. vii. 
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During his Tesidenoe in Ireland he published a traatiM, 

entitled "Answers to certain questions propounded by the 
Citizens of Waterford together with a collection of Sermons. 
Likewise "Carmina in laudem Comitis Ormondia?."* 

EjCBABD Stanihurst bas, by his several learned produc- 
tions, centributed to add to the literature of this age. He was 
a native of Dublin: his lather James Stanihurst was Recorder 
of that City and had been elected Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons in several parliaments. Richard Stani- 
hnrst was also, by the marriage of his sister Margaret, 
uncle to James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh. Having 
completed his course w ith considerable success at Oxford, 
where he took, a degree he removed to London and applied 
himself to the study of the law at Furnival's and Lincoln's 
Inns. About this time he published his "Commentaries on 
Porphiry^ " a production of his youthful days; his next work 
''De Rebus in Hihmia Gestb," appears to have been di- 
gested immediately after, if we may he allowed to judge 
from the general outline of its statements and the object 
which it is presumed the author had at that time in cont^^ 
plation. This production comprises a valuable stoie of in- 
teresting historical materials, but like other treatises of a 
similar description it abounds with repeated errors and most 
palpable misrepresentations. The encouragement, which 
even from an early period had been held out to viliiy the 
character of this oonntryy was in the sixteenth century car- 
ried to an eztraTagant and shametess extent. Its natural 
fesouroes, its history and its language were depreciated by 
some, the religion and education of its people, their habits 
and morals were satirized and unsparingly maligned by others. 
Should a writer feel anxious to advance himself through the 
medium of court patronage or of popular retribution, he was 
generally constrained to go along with the current of the 
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timeBy Mill it was most probably from a aoufce auch as this 
that the nnmerom mtsstatements contained in the aforesaid 

work of Stanihurst had taken their rise. "He was preju- 
diced (says Keating,) by the rewards which had been pro- 
mised him, but he hved to repent this injustice, and when he 
had entered into orders he promised publicly to retract all the 
fiikeboods he had published^ for which purpose a writing 
was drawn up with an intention of having it printed in Ire- 
land."* His work ''De Rebus in Hibemia Gestis/' was 
published in four books at Antwerp in 1584, together with 
an appendix from GKraldus Cambrensis. On his return to 
Ireland, Richard Stanihurst resolved on applying himself to 
the practice of his legal profession, but being soon disgusted 
with the intolerant spirit of the times he leit the country and 
retired with his family to Brussels. In this City his wife 
died by whom he had a son named Wiliiam, who afterwards 
became a Jesuit and an excellent writer.f After the death 
of his wife, Richard took holy orders and became chaplain 
to the Archduke Albert, at that time residing in Brussels as 
Governor of the Spanish Netherlands.^ About this period 
he completed his life of St. Patrick in two books, edited also 
at Antwerp, in 1587. His other works are Hebdomeda 
Mariana ex Orthodoxis Catholicse Romanae Ecclesia^ Patnbus 
Collecta, Antwerp 160St; Hebdomeda Eucharistica, Douay 
1614; Brevis prsemunitio pro (iitura concertatione cum Ja- 
eobo Usserio Uibemo, qui conatur probare, Pontificem Ro- 
manum verum esse Anticbristum, Douay 1615. > He has 
written in the English language, a Description of Ireland; a 
translation of the first four books of Virgil's ^neid into 
heroic verse; and a translation of some ol the Poahns of 
David. Richard Stanihui*st died at an advanced age in 
Brussels, A. D. 1618. 
One of the principal characteristics of Christianity is, that 

* Preftoe, p. 9. f Biblioth, Script. Soc« Jcs. t Mircu«> De St»t Rel. T« 1. c. 52. 
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its truths had been difiused over the nations of the earth 
without the help of either wealth, power or persecution. A 
tew indmdiialfl bereft of all human aid, bat assisted by 
heaven, went forth to plant the cross and to prodahn a Gos- 
pei, every maxim of which was in direct opposition to all the 
long cherished prejudices and favouriie passions of mankind. 
The sword was drawn — the l:i i at and mighty of the earth 
rose up — the philosopher in his piide— the tyrant in liis wrath 
— villages with their population — cities with their nmltitudes 
— the whole world was arrayed in hostility against them, yet 
they succeeded, and by meekness and forbearance, by truth 
and conyiction they laid prostrate the superstitions of ages 
and on the ruins thereof erected the cross and the triumphant 
Gospd of a crucified Saviour. On the other hand, error and 
impiety can make no advance unless accompanied by cruelty 
and the whole train of human calamities; hence it is, that 
the suicbt index of a fallacious system is the misery, the 
woes, the scourges, which in its rise and proffre?;s it never 
fails to employ and unsparingly inflict on mankind. The 
truth of this observation is more than abundantly illustrated 
by the history of religion in its various forms and revolutions, 
throughout Uie d^brent states and nations of the world, — 
Let us take fi>r example Mahometanism and place it before 
. us as a criterion*. The impostor himself set out on the prin- 
ciple of actual compulsion: he put weapons in the hands of 
his lullowers: he drew the swoid and plundered and exter- 
minated every man who refused to receive the peculiar system 
which he unauthoritatively had tliouglit proper to force upon 
them. From Arabia his successors penetrated into Asia: the 
rich plains of Palestine, of Asia Minor and Persia were soon 
covered with the dead and crimsoned with the blood of their 
inhabitants. Villages, towns and cities were sacked and de- 
molished ; public security as well as private property became 
alike the objects^ of fanatical fury; confiscations, outrageous 
despotism, the plunder and blood of the people marked the 
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footsteps of the innovating religionist, while these beautiful 
couiiLiies, so blessed by nature, were literally transformed 
into an almost desolate waste over which terror and death 
seemed to maintain an awfully universal and undisputed 
domiDkii. Sii€h is the brief but correct outiiae of both 
Cbrifttianity and Mahometaniam iniheir rise and progrsBs; it 
now lemains with the reader to detennine, from' the historical' 
&et8 already stated, to which of the two does the event usu- 
ally termed the reformation of the sixteenth century bear the 
nearest and most natural resemblance. The limits of these 
reiiuLrks prevent us from entering into further illustration: 
the point at issue is, however, an axiom — a melancholy and 
an heart-rending one to this unhappy country. 

We shall now turn our attention to the unparalleled, out- 
rageous plunder which had been committed on the sick and 
destitute poor of Ireland; still keeping in riew the contrast 
between ancient and modem times— between those ages of 
Catholicity when the sick had hospitals and the poor had 
alms-houses without any expense or tax on the public, and 
this our day, wlieii the unemployed, the infirm and the desti- 
tute are confined in work-houses, while the erection and 
expenditure thereof must fall principally on the shoulders of 
an already overburdened, impoverished VLjid confessedly tot- 
tering community. Before Henry VIll began his confisca- 
tions we had numberless hospitals and alms-houses in this 
country. To these asylums an immense portion of property 
had been bequeathed by divers charitable persons and these 
bequests were expressed in such a manner that those who had 
the properly in trust, that is, the priors unci abbots, were 
rendered incapable of appropriating the smallest portion of it 
to theii own use. These hospitals had been bound by charter 
as well as by their institute to keep a certain number of beds 
in readiness for the sick; while the alms-houses were thrown 
open to the public, and every man in want of bread— the 
friendless and the destitute met a welcome reception, nay 
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more, tliey had a claim to the relief which was there freely 
and generously administered. In forming, therefore, an 
estimate of the public plunder which had been committed 
imder the pretext of a religious feformatkm, we abstract 
altogether from that part of the property, which by donatioDy 
personal acquirement aiid right appertained to the ecdesiasti- 
cal bodies themselves: we take into account only that portion 
which exclusively belonged to the infirm and the destitute 
poor of the country, and which we have seen has been shame- 
lessly torn from them. But most assuredly, Christianity 
must have been outrageously abused, when its sacred name 
is employed for purposes so base and revolting: we may fa^d 
of ancient and of modern autocrats and deprecate their 
doings, but let' history even, in its blackest page point out any 
one nation under faeaven'where human beings have been so 
oppressed merely because they were unwilling to give up the 
religion of their fulhei s and adopt the whims and fancies of a 
wicked monarch and of a corrupted and an abandoned court. 
If the religious institutions of ancient times were to be upset, 
and if the property appertaining exclusively to these instittUkntB 
was to be sacrificed, be it so; but the great question stall re> 
mains, why invade the rights of the poor? Why demolish 
the public hospital? Why close the door of the alms-house, 
or confiscate that property which by fair and legal bequest, 
by iiatLiial justice belonged to the sick, the infinn and tlie 
uoempioyed destitute poor of Ireland? Tlie answer to these 
queries would lead us to the very source of these evils: it may 
be readily traced in the historical outline which has been 
presented in the foregoii^ sheets, and will be still more 
forcibly elucidated by both the civil and eocle»astical eveqts 
of the subsequent century. 
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CHAPTER L 

Sufferings of the Church of Ireland under James I — IntoleT" 
ant proceedings of Knox and Chichester — Ajwstolical let- 
ter of Paul V' — State of Catholicity on the accession of 
KShixrUs 1 — HisUiiry of the Supreme Council — Ormond 
creates a division among the confederates — Arrival of the 
Nvndo, mmtcdni — Meeting of the Prelates at Waterfard 
•^Censures of the Nuncio and thdr eonsequencet—Sjfnod 
of the Prdates at JLowfhrea and Jame^e-iown — Awfid 
progress of Cromwell through Ireland — History of the 
Bishops and Priests who sealed the Faith with their blood 
— Remonstrance of the Irish Clergy under Charles II — 
State of the Church of Ireland under James II and 
WiUiam III. 

The wrongs hitherto inflicted on the GatholicB of Ireland 
werej ivithout doubt, multiplied and grievous; th^ were, 
however, bat a mere prelude to the crucible through which the 
same persecnted but faithful people were, during the entife 

period of the seventeenth century, doomed to pass. When 
the sceptre of England had been placed in the hands of the 
Stuarts and that James I ascended the British throne, in 
1603, the hope of obtaining justice began once more to 
beam upon Catholic Ireland. Many of those who had been 
forced into exile returned to their native country: Churches 
were rebuilt — ^Monasteries repaired — ^the sacred duties of the 
sanctuary were resumed and the offices of the Church were 
performed with undisturbed safety throughout the kingdom. 
This state of comparative tranquillity was not, however, 



suffered • to continue: the mercenary spirit of Jamea had 
rendered him callous to the feelings of humanity as well as to 
the dictates of religion, and whenever wealth was to be accu* 
mulated or faTOuritUm indiilgedy both religion and humanity 
became alike dieregaided. Scarcely had ibis Monarch been 
placed on the throne of England and the hopes of the people 
began to revire^ when the storm with renewed fury appeared 
tu collect around them. It was ushered in by the publication 
of an edict dated the 4th of July, 1605; the enactments of 
Elizabeth were to be rigorously enforced with the following 
additional announcement: "it hath seemed proper to us to 
proclaim and we hereby make known to our subjects in 
Ireland that no toleration shall erer be granted by is; this 
we do for the purpose of cutting off all hope that any other - 
religion shall be allowed saye that which is consonant to the 
laws and statutes of thb realm.''* 

The publication of this edict threw the country once more 
into a state of despondency; it was considered by some as 
having emanated from tlie Deputy without having perhaps 
obtained the royal sanction, nevertheless that it was the sure 
forerunner of new and frightful calamities was a truth which 
no one presumed to question. The cleigy were once move 
obliged to conceal- themselves— -the nobility were harassed^ 
the oath of supremacy was renewed and eyery means were 
adopted to gun acquiescence or force it yiolently on the nation. 
Such an attempt was, however, as fruitless as it was op- 
pressive: the resolution of the Catholics of Ireland was not 
to be shaken, while the Monarch was left to the mortifying 
reflection, that his edict had tended only to impart new 
vigour to the already avowed deteimination of the people. 
When open persecution fails, intrigue and the seeds of divi^ 
sion are the last materials that remain in the hands of a 
despot. A new oath is devised and Catholics of every class 

• 0'I>aiy, ikiauo PeMec. Hib. p. 232. 
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are called upon to adopt it as the only test of their allegiance. 
The substance of this oath regarded principally the well 
known and, at that time> almost universally received doctrine 
among achoolmen, by which the Pope's direct or indirect 
power over temporalities was maintained, together with the 
tight of deposing princes who should happen to come under 
the public censures of the Church* Every Catholic is aware 
that this doctrine forms no article of his faith: it was, as has 
been already stated, a mere t|^ucstion in the schools; at this 
day it is exploded — yet, at the trme of which we are treating, 
the introduction of such a doctrine, set forth in the shape of 
an oath and presented as a state document, produced no 
small hereof disconteut and alarm throughout the kingdom. 
Among the divines and canonists no inconsiderable division 
prevailed; some maintaining that such oath could be taken as 
U.n evidence of fidelity to the ruling power; while others 
were for adhering to the oM scholastic doctrine, inasmuch as 
in the formula of the oath, the opinion itself was emphatically 
termed both impious and heretical. The question, liowever, 
was put at rest by the brief of Paul V in 1606, which was 
immediately followed by another at the close of the same 
year: in both of these briefs, the oath was declared unlaws 
4ai»* The reader must be sensible, that the discussion of 
this subject comes not within the sphere of this analysis: 
.one thing .is certain; give the people liberty— give them that 
justice to which they are entitled-^pen the door to tolei atiun, 
and such oaths become unnecessary — such (questions become 
at once both unmeaning and iniiocu ous. 

The firmness of the Catholics effected what might be 
termed a respite of about four years: during jthis brief period 
the repose which the countty seemed to enjoy resembled more 
the awful stilhieBS of the grate than the flourishbg tranquil- 
lity of a contented and a happy nation. The materials of 

• O'Daly, Relat. Persecut. Hib. p. 255, 
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destruction were gathering, the lava was already collected 
and nothing was wanted but the biirstinjif of the crater to 
make the scene more terrific than ever. In Ireland as well 
as in England there were agente nady and willing to com- 
nance the execution of such a task: this class^ in l>oth 
covntriesy was numerous enongh, while the sphere Inwhidi 
they moved and the power which they fortunately had not lir 
their hands served only to east a deeper tinge on the darkness 
of their character. At length in 1610 the proclamation of Chi- 
chester the then Deputy of Ireland, furnished the opportunity 
which had been so anxiously desired.* The sword is drawn, 
and the altars and priesthood of the country are once more 
yielded up to the rapacity of the fanatical bigots of the day* 
It is unnecessary to allow insertion to this document ; it was 
merely a transcfipt of the edict already published in 1605.-^ 
By some it was read with scorn; others pitied the man who^ 
seemed to be so little acquainted with the spirit of the nation 
and all wi i- <!( tcrmined to stand round their religion, the 
only undestroyed monument of tlieir ancient national grand- 
eur. Notwithstanding tliis unshaken resolution on the part 
of the Catholics, the spirit of the proclamation was followed 
up, while Chichester, like another Nero, was not onfkequent* 
ly seen to revel amidst both the ideal and real seenes of its 
consequences. 

Time, however, at length developed the utter tnoonn 
petency of the Governor, nior was it until the arrival of 

Knox from Scotland that cither Chichester or his, agents 
could summon courage suilicicnt enough to meet the united 
resolve of the Catholics of this country. Knox (a name suf- 
ficiently notorious in the annals of those times,) had just 
been nominated Bishop of Raphoe; he held moreover the 
title of Supreme Prelate, and partly by his obsequiousness 
but much more from his inveterate hostility to the Cathofics 

• O'Daiy, p 267 et 8eq. 
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he obtained the second seat among the counsellors of the 
kingdom. Before his departure from London, Knox entered 
into a solemn engagement to extirpate the Catholic religion 
in Ireland; while the King, on his part, invested him with 
powers the most ample. The new apostle had scarcely 
rived in Dublin when he presented himself before the Deputy, - 
and in language grave and eloquent set forth the high com- 
mission with whidi he had been entrusted. Chichester^ 
partly horn inclination but much more through dread of the 
monarch, instantly yields assent, and thus was Knox, under 
the name of a Christian bishop, authorized to draw the sword 
and revel amidst the sufierings of his fellow-men. From 
among the many edicts issued on this occasion the following 
shall be selected.* Fiist, all bishops and priests are to quit 
the kingdom under penalty of death. Secondly, whoever 
shall harbour a priest shall be punished by the confiscation 
of his property. Thirdly, no papist shall send his son or 
lelatiTe beyond the seas for education under the usual penalty. 
Fourthly, no papist shall attempt to discharge the duty of 
schoohnaster in the kintirdom. Fifthly, all persons of every 
age, sex and rank shall be present at the service of common 
prayer on the Lord's Day. 

The disappointment which Knox and his followers ex- 
perienced must have served as an additional stimulant to 
their propensity for intolerance. They came to this country 
under an impression that abundance of Church property still 
remamed; the altar with the magnificence of the sanctuary 
wais shining brilliant before their eyes, and although they 
pretended to hold the Bible in one hand, they had the other 
already stretched out to grapple witii the spoils. But un- 
fortunately these ^vere all gone, they were swept away by 
Elizabeth and her predecessors, while tlie tritlmg fragments 
which remained were careiiilly collected and already secured 

* Pottir*! Eccl. Aonal. p.349 
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by their own countrymen. During the persecution of Knox 
the small humble chapels, which the people of Ireland had 
with difHculty erected, were plundered and defiled: the altars 
were demolished^ plate, vestments and chalices were converted 
to profane uses: not content with despoiling the sanctuary, 
it was an occunence by no means unusual to break into the 
houses of the nobility and the mote oomfortable classes, and 
carry away cups, goblets and other famiture, under pretence 
that they were popish vessels belonging to the service of the 
Church* 

The constancy and heroism of the Catholics of Ireland 
became now a general subject of eulogy throughout the dif- 
ferent nations of the Continent; while Paul V addressed to 
them an apostolical letter in which he compares them to the 
martyrs of primitive timesy exhorts them to perseverance and 
points out the rewards which in a better world most await 
them.t ''Ye glory in that &ith (he adds,) by which your 
fathers procured for their country the distinguished appella- 
tion of an Island of Saints. Nor have the sutFerinj^s w^hich 
ye endured been allowed to icmain unpublished; youi tidelity 
and christian fortitude have become the subject of universal 
admiration and the praiie of your name has long since been 
loudly celebrated in every .portion of the Christian world. — 
Wherefore be steadfiist and persevere: our prayers shall be 
unceasing/' 

On the return of Chichester to Ireland in 1615 the perse- 
cution was resumed ; but, as Cecil and the King himself were 

obliged to acknowledge, it only served to render the Catho- 
lics more united and determined than ever. So astonisshed 
were the most implacable ot their adversaries, that Chiches- 
ter was wont to declare, "that popery must be something in- 
herent in the soil of Ireland; that the veiy air and climate 

* PoTtCf's Eeel. Aaaal. p. 393. 
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most be infected tbeiewitli,* when, flooaer than abandon it, 
mea were deteimined on renouncing obedience to their prince, 
all regard for their posterity, and even Hhmr own temporal 

happiness and lives."* 

The Deputy Sir Oliver St. John, who succeeded Chichester 
in 1616, even surpassed his predecessor in intolerance. This 
Governor, immediately on his arrival in Dublin, caused his 
proclamation for the arrest of priests to be pnblished* — 
Armed comnuBsaries headed by the notorious Boyton scoured 
the country; the houses of the nobility were pillaged; num- 
bers were cast into prison, whUe terror and despair once 
more covered the fiice of the kingdom.t Such was the 
melancholy state of affairs, when the Catholic prelates of 
Ireland suggested the propriety of addressmg a bupjjlicatory 
remonstrance to all the orthodox princes of Europe and par- 
ticularly to Charles III of Spain. There was nothing either 
in the object or in the terms of this document which could 
even remotely be construed either into disafi^tion or disre- 
spect for the sovereign under whose laws they were doomed 
to live. It exhibited a foil arid foithfol outline of perseeu- 
^ont hitherto unparalleled, accompanied with an earnest 
supplication th[it tiie Spanish Monarch would interpose and 
by adiiionitoiy influence prevail on James to relax the se- 
verity of those statutes which had been so long and so un- 
sparingly enforced against his Catholic subjects. j. This ap- 
peal seems to have produced the desired effect; in 1622 
Carey, Viscount Falkland, was appointed Lord Deputy, and 
was moreover invested with power from the King to allow to 
the Irish Catholics the unrestricted exercise of their religion.^ 
This just and beiiign commission would most probably have 
been put into execution^ had it not been prevented by James 
Usher, then Protestant Bibhop of Meath and aftcrwaids of 
Armagh. With such vehemence did this zealot and his 

, • P«fleri p. 280. t Aaaleeta Sacnu p. 966. ^ Id. p. 440. $ Wait« td An. 10!t2< 
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filctioa prosecute their scheme, that on the following year the 
fonner sanguinary edicts were renewed, while the clergy, 
both secular and regular, were once more ordered to quit the 
kingdom within forty days or be subject to the penalties 
specified by law.* Such was the lamentable condition in 
which the people of Ireland stood when James I closed his 
iDortiil career. He died on the 27th of March, 1625'. 

( 'liat les, who succeeded on the demise of his father, would 
perhaps have acted justly towards his Irish Catholic subjects, 
had that spirit of religious phrenzy by which the nation was 
then distracted and the interested advisers by whom he was 
snnounded allowed him to act agreeably to the impulse of 
his own feelmgs. He certainly intended to grant liberty of 
conscience to the Catholics of Ireland, but as Ware testifies, 
he was ultimately prevented by the Protestant hierarchy ;f 
accordingly in 1629 we find the usual edicts revived, but 
witli just as little prospect ot breaking down the spirit of the 
people as ever. The writers of those times, in general, give 
Charles great credit for his liberality and good intentions 
towards Ireland; but it must be admitted that like the rest of 
the Stuarts he was weak, timid and Tacillating: he made use 
of his friends to serve his own private views, and whenever it 
answered his purpose he allowed them to become the yictims 
of the caprice and cruelty of their enemies* 

Hitherto we have seen Protestant rulers and Protestant 
prelates issuing edicts and with fire and sword pursuing- their 
Catholic fellow-subjects. The scene at length is changed; 
the spirit of discord, which assuredly belongs to every inno- 
ration, is now evoked, and one Protestant faction draws the 
sword against the other until at length the throne is upset and 
the Monarch himself ends his days on the scaffold* Charles, 
at the instigation of Laud, Ardibishop of Canterbury, at- 
tempts, in 1637, to force Protestant epitfcopalian doctrines 



♦ Ware, ad Aiu 1623. 
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with the liturgy of the English church on the Presbyterians 
of Scotland. The experiment proved to be a fatal one; a 
formidable reastance is made and in a short time the whole 
nation is up in arms. In the mean time the governors, to 
whose care the management of Ireland had been inlrasted, 
used every means to harrass the Catholics: new confiscations 
were threatened, the prisons were thrown open and a general . 
extermination was virtually proclaimed. To sources such aa 
these must be traced the insurrection of 1641; while to 
oppression on the one hand and resistance on the other must 
be attributed those frightful scenes which the civil history of 
these times so lamentably unfolds. 

The cause of the Puritans was by this time rapidly advance 
ing in England: a great portion of the Irish parliament and 
nearly all the officers of state professed themselves in favour 
of their views, while it was well known, that had they suc- 
ceeded in the overthrow of monarchy their first act would be 
to extirpate the Catholics of Ireland, or cause them to be 
transplanted as colonies along the wilds and desert shores of 
the West Indies.''^ Thus circumstanced the Irish Catholics 
thought it high time to consult their own preservation. Every 
law both divine and natural imperatively called on them to 
stand round their religbn and secure their altars^ theur lives 
and their property from the destraction by which they were 
all inevitably and now alike threatened. In 1642, a general 
convention of the nation was determined upon: the City of 
Kilkenny being the place appointed tor the deliberation of its 
afiairs. Besides the Catholic nobility and prelates of the 
kingdom, this memorable assembly was composed of a certain 
number of the most influential men chosen firom each city, 
town and county. The freedom of their religion, of their 
country and of their king being the great object for which 

they had confederated, they came to the resolution of recur- 

* 

* Biuodin, Uescriptio Rel. Ilib. p. 63. 
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ring to the only means now in their power, their own union, 
their Btiengtb and their arms; and they bound themselTes by 
a flolenm oath, never to sheath the sword until they saw their 
religion free, their king constitntionaUy independent and they 
themeelm in poeMseion of their natural and inalienable 
rightg. At the same time the prektee and clergy were called 
' on as citizens and as the guardians of religion to come forward 
and co-operate with their countrymen. In compliance with 
this demand of the nation a Synod was convened at Kilkenny 
early in the month of May, in which it was unanimously 
resolved — ''That, whereas, the Catholics of Ireland have 
talcen up arms in defence of their religion, for the preserva- 
tion of the king already threatened with destruction by the 
Puritans^ as likewise for the secuiity of their own lives, pos- 
sessimit and liberty, we, on the part of the CatholicB^ declare 
these proceedings to be most just and lawful. Nevertheless 
if, in the pursuit of these objects, any person or persons 
should be actuated by motives of avarice, malice or rcveng;e, 
we declare such persons to be guilty of a grievous otiience 
and deservedly subject to the censures of the Church, unless 
upon advice they change their intentions and pursue a differ- 
ent course." Given at Kilkenny, 12th of May, 1642.* 
Thus animated' the Clitholics of Ireland are now deCennuned 
to insist on their rights; and that their proceedings might be 
conducted with order and becoming dignity, a council of 
twenty-four is selected out of the general body. The mem- 
bers composing this tribunal were denominated the Supreme 
Council of the Confederated Catholics of Ireland; Richard 
Butler, Viscount Mountgarret was their President, and to the 
decision of this Council the entire nation bound itself to pay 
implicit obedience. The success which attended their arms 
during this and the following year suipassed even the hopes 
of the most sanguine; in a few numths they found themselves 

• Brvoditt, U, Bd. Rome. 1721. 
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in possession of Cork, Limerick, Gal way, Sligo and Dun- 
cannon, then considered the most fortified part of the king"- 
dom: they had, in short, all Ireland in their hands, except 
Dublin and a few forts ia the North« Notwithstanding the 
brilliaDt and unprecedented success which up to this period 
had crowned the arms of the Confederates, nothing more was 
insisted upon than the original demand, namely, the natml 
and equitable enjoyment of civil and religious liberty. To 
this right they were entitled and considering the embarrassed 
state in which the afiairs of Charles were then placed, their 
terms would most undoubtedly have been accepted, were it 
not for the treachery and double-dealing of Ormond, then 
^ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This Oovemor was an avowed 
enemy of the Gatholics. For some time he indulged the hope 
of being able to reduce them in the field, but perceiving 
himself disappointed he at length found means of prevailing 
on their leaders to come to a cessation. A peace was agreed 
upon for twelve months, on condition that each party should 
continue in the undisturbed possession of those places which 
they then occupied, while the Catholics, in submitting to it, 
may be ^aid to have laid the foundation of their subsequent 
discomfiture.* 

Early in the following year, Charles, now reduced to the 
greatest distress, directed Ormond to prolong the pea6e and 
come upon any terms with the Catholics, provided they would 
'but assist him in putting down his rebellions subjects in 

England. On this occasion seven delegates were selected and 
sent by the Supreme Council to London, namely, Viscount 
Muskerry, Alexander Mac Donnell, Nicholas Plunket, Sir 
Robert Talbot, Dermod O Brien, Richard Martin and Seve- 
rinus Brown.*!- To all the terms proposed by this delegation, 
with the exception of one Charles readily assented. The 
delegatea4unong other matters . insisted on the secure pos* 
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session of all tt)e churches then in their hands and of the 
property beion^in^ to each; this they urs:ed as forming an 
essential clause m the conditions of the treaty. The King, 
however, seemed reluctant; allying that should be be a 
party to such a concessioiiy he would inevitably raise up 
against himself even those very Protestants who had aheady 
taken up arms in suppoii of his cause. It. is very remaduible 
that not many months previously, the same observation had 
been used by Innocent X in the presence of the Secretary 
Richard BelluiL^ and of Father Luke Wadding, at that time 
the coatideuLial agent of the Cathohcs of Ireland at Rome.* 
Scarcely had the delegates departed from London when 
Charles found it necessary to come into the terms already 
proposed. The £arl of Glomorgan, a nobleman for many 
reasons highly esteemed by the Catholic body, is therefore 
despatched to Ireland and soon after concludes the long 
desired peace with the Confederates; granting theniy in the 
name of his Majesty, both the free exercise of tiieir religion 
and the perpetual possession of all the cathedrals, parish 
churches and convents which the Catholics then enjoyed, 
together with the property appertaining to each of these 
establishments. t The Confederates, on their part, are pledged " 
to raise a force of 10,000 men, this body to embark forthwith 
for England and assist Charles in reducing his enemies to 
subjection. Had Ormond allowed matters to remain in this , 
stale, Ireland would enjoy peace, the fenatics of Scotland - 
would be compelled to submit and England, it is probable, 
would not be disgraced by shedding the blood of its Sovereign. 
. But the measures, agreed to by Glomorgan, were too favour- 
able to the Catholics. Oraiond declares the treaty to be null 
and void, and in a manner as treacherous as it was unjust- 
causes the Earl to be cast into prison, insisting at the same 
time that to him alone were intrusted the proper powers of 

« Bdliof, AuMt ia Ponciun* p. 182. i BttM^p, 78. 
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.treating with the Catholics and of placing the qoeation at 
inae on a oonstitational and permanent basis. Hitherto the . 
union which preyailed in the Catholic body was the great 

cause ot" all their success. For the purpose, therefore, of 
creating a division amongst them, Ormond artfully drew up 
the formula of a new treaty consisting of thirty articles, but 
so ingeniously arranged that the interest of the laity was con- 
snitedy while the principal points on which the clergy insisted 
were altogether rejected.* This scheme, which bespeaks the 
pdicy as well as the malice of the aathor, had the desired 
eflfeet, and henceforth we find notlung but discord pervading 
the eoimeils of that body, which had up to this period evinced 
Buch unexampled unanimity. Such was the critical state iii 
which the affairs of the Supreme Council and of the Catholics 
of Ireland stood, when John Baptist Rinuccini, a native of 
Florence and Archbishop of Firmo landed in this country, 
as Apostolic Nuncio from Pope Innocent X. He anived in 
Kilkenny on the 12th of November, 1646, and was received 
by the Confederate assembly with every mark of respect and 
public lejoidng.i* The manly, unequivocal language in 
which the Nuncio opened his commission in the presence of 
the Supreme Council is worthy of being recorded; it proves 
to the world the exalted purity of his motives as well as the 
stern justice of the cause in which he now undertook to co- 
operate. " I am well aware, he remarks, that persons will be ' 
found, ready to circulate false rumours; endeavouring to 
make the public believe that I have been sent over here by 
his Holiness, Innocent X, for the purpose of detaching the 
Catholic people of Ireland from tiie allegiance due to his 
most Serene Majesty, the King of England. How very far 
such an assertion is from truth, the Almighty searcher of 
hearts fully knows. I, therefore, publicly protest and 
solemnly call my God to witness, that I now do not, nor will 

• Viadioia CatlMiliooriualljbtr. anctm Fhiloptti* IrMMO« lib. L t Bmod. p.M. 
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I ever devise, approve of or do any thing which is or shall be 
detrimental to the honour, rights or interest of the most 
august King Charles. Nay more, I now publish and make 
known to the Catholics of Ireland, both absent and present, 
that nothing on earth would give greater satisfaction to his 
Holiness than that the Confederate Catholics, having recoYeied 
the full and free exercise of their Mth, should shew unto 
their mighty and mobt .serene King, aUhough a Protestant, 
every mark oi subjection, assistance and reverence."* 

The terms of the peace proposed by Ormond were by no 
means agreeable to the Nuncio: they were considered by him 
and by the clergy as a direct violation of the oath to which 
the Confederates had been already pledged. On the other 
hand they appeared satislactory to many of the Catholic 
leaders and to the majority of (he Supreme Council, especially 
as they embraced all their civil rights together with the free, 
public exercise of religion; the article which regarded the 
possession of then churches and of the ecclesiastical property^ 
being the only exception. The treaty, however, was ulti- 
mately agreed upon by Ormond, on the part of the King, 
and on behalf of the Catholics by Viscount Musketry, Sir 
Robert Talbot, John Dillon, Patrick Darcy and Severinus 
Brown, and was soon after published in Dublin, Kilkenny 
and the other cities and towns of the kingdom.f Consider- 
ing the commanding attitude which the arniv of the Con- 
federates had at this time maintained, it cannot be matter of 
surprise if a feeling of discontent, had instantly manifested 
itself throughout the country. The independent portion of 
the laity denounced the members of the Supreme Council as 
traitors to tlie public cause; in the eyes of most of the cleigy 
they were considered as perjurers, while it was strenuously 
maintained by many that the censures of the church should 
at once be enforced against men, who, for the purpose of 

* Analecta Sacra, p. 200. , t Pbilopaler Irenaeui, Lib. i. o. 4. 
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advanciDg their own views, had thus abdiKionecl the public 
trust so conhdeiitially placed in their hands. In the midst of 
ibis universal excitement, a national Synod of the prelates 
and clergy oi thft kingdom was summoned by the l^uncio. 
Tiiis Synod was convened at Waterford; the conduct of the 
Supreme Council and the tenor of the oath by whieh they 
had offiginally bound themsdves wera dtscuesedy the peace 
was condemned as unjust and alike detrimental to the cause 
of the country and of religion, while the following decree 
emanating from the Synod was caused to be printed and cir- 
culated throughout tlie different cities and towns of the king- 
dom. ** By his Eminence John Baptist Rinuccini, Archbishop 
and Nuncio, and by the national Congregation of the ekigy of 
Ireland both secular and leguiar. Questions discussed ia 
the Synod of Waterfiwd— Are those to be declared peijurars 
who accepted the terms of peace contained in the thirty 
articles already transmitted to the Supi-eme Council: agcdn, 
if perjurers, should the sentence of excommuiiic ation be ful- 
minated? Having received tlie opinions and reasons of each, 
and having moreover consulted the writings of the most 
apptored theologians, it has been unanimously decreed, that 
all and each of the Coniedemte Catholics who shall adhere 
to this peace or give any assent to its supportem are absolutely 
to be considered as perjurers. Among other particularSi We 
find that in these articles no mention is made of the Catholic 
religion, no pledge is given for its security, nor is there any 
guarantee for the preservation of the rights of the coiuitiy, as 
the oath most positively requires. On the t onii ury all these 
paramount objects are yielded up to the will and pleasure of 
the King himself, from whom, in the present disastrous state 
of al^rs, nothmg certain can be obtained* In the mean 
tirae^ the amy, the nation and the Supreme Council are sub* 
jected to the caprice and dominbn of the ministers and offi- 
cers of state — ^men who hare always manifested their hostility 
to the Catholic religion. In order, therefore, that it may be 
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known to all, both iu Ireland and ekewhere, that we never 
will give our cdmeat to tills or any other treatyi mtlefw U 
ahall indode the Mearity of our religioa, our country and 
our lottgf and that oor Mpeetive flocks may know our sonti* 
ments on tkis subject which is pnrely eoelesiastical, Woi 
actuated hf consoience and in the presence of Ood, h«ve 
caused this decree to be passed ratified and published through- 
out the kingdom in both the Ens^lish und Irish lanfriiages: 
and with our seals, we hereby contnm tlie banie.* The ques- 
tion relative to the excommunication is reserved for a sub- 
sequent Session." — Givon at Waterford^ 13th of Angusty 
A.I>. 1646.t 

Immediately after the termination of the Synod, the Nuncio 
letttmed to Kilkenny, His eautfe was now warmly supported 
by Owen O'Neil and the troops of the North, while Viscount 

Muskerry and the other members of the Snpreine Council ' 
were taken into custody and with the exception of Nicholas 

* The sigoatures to the above d«cree in die following orders 
John BapUst, Archbishop of Firmo and Nancio Ajwslolic ; Thomas Fleming, 
O.S.i. , Archbishop of Dublm and Primate nf Ireland; Thomas Walsh, Arch- 
bishop oi Casiici ; Boetius Mac-£gau, 0.6. k ., Bishop ot Eiphin; Patrick Comer- 
M, 0.8. A., WAop of Waterfbid aadliNDore; S6tn, Biilitp of Killttoe; John,* 
Biibop of Cloofert; Edmund 0'DtB|iMij, O.P. JBidiop of l4%hlSD» BielMi4 
O'Coaoell, Bishop of Ardfcrt and Aghadoe ; Francis Kirwan, Btsbop of Killalaf 
Edmund O'Dwyer, Bishop of Linierirk ; Kmeru* Matthews, Bishop of Clogher; 
Nieholas French, Bishop of Ferns ; J ame& ConftU, Abbot of Bangor ; Patrick 
PlMkott, AUoltff St. Mary's, Dubhn ; LtUfMoe Fiti-Haiiu, Abbot of de Surio; 
John CantwcU, Abboeof Holy Cioif; JmnooTobin, Abbot of Kilcoolo; Robert 
Barry, Vicar Apostolic of Ross ; Donald O'Griplia, Vicar Apostolic of Kilfemr^ , 
Gregory Ferrall, Provincial of the Dominicans ; Denit O'Driaeoi, Provincial of 
the Augnatinians j Edmund O'Theige, Procurator of the Primate of Armagh, 
(Hugh O'Reilly;) Waller Lynch, Vicar Apott. of Tnam; William Burgat, 
Vkar Apost. of Emiyi Jamoi Jhmpttj, YJQ. of Kadave; Comdina Gafney, 
V.G. of Ardagh; Oliver Dease, V.G. of Meath; Dooiaick Roche, V.O, 
of Cork; Simon O'Connory, V.G. of CJoyne; Edmund Fitz-Gerald, V.G. Clon- 

macnois} Charles Cc^hlan, V.G. L Robert Nugent, Sujierior of the Jesuits ; 

Aai^y Mae-Oeoghan, Pnenmiar Piwvineial of the Fraociscaos ; Baroabaa 
Bonwivell, Conunimty Gtnaral of tha Capnebiu. 
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Plunket and Patrick Darcy, were cast into prison. A gtiie- 
ral convocation of the whoie nation is summoned, a new 
Council is chosen and the Nuncio himself is appointed its 
President. The oath required to be taken by this new con- 
federate body was substantially the same as that which had 
been pTopo0ed by the former Supreme Council; the ecdeaiae- 
tkal portion of it^ however, was more distinctly specified, 
and may be reduced to the following heads. I. All the laws 
enacted after the twentieth year of Henry VIII, against the 
free exercise of the CalhoUc religion vveie to be repealed. 
II. The Catholics were in future to enjoy the public exercise 
of their religion throughout the kingdom, with the same 
degree of ceremony and splendour as had been observed both 
in Ireland and in £ngland during the reign of Henry VII. 
IIL The secular clergy of Ireland were to hold and enjoy all 
their privileges, jurisdiction and immunities, in as free atitl as 
ample a manner as their predecessors had done, during the 
reign of Henry VIL IV. Archbishops, bishops and other dig- 
nitaries, and all parish priests shall possess their churches and 
benefices in the same ample nianner as the Protestant clergy 
had enjoyed the same on the 1st day of October, iU41.* 
On the 5th of the ensuing October the sentence of excom- 
munication, already referred to, was published in Kilkenny 
against all those, who after this promulgation should defend, 
sanction orMn any manner approve of the late peace; and 
shortly after, by a protest of the general national confederacy, 
the same peace was declared null and void and of no eflfect, 
inasmuch as it afforded no kind of permanent security for the 
public exercise of the Catholic religion. 

The disseiitions which now ensued were attended with all 
their natural consequences. In the city as well as in the 
camp the link was broken, the spirit of the nation began to 
decline, while those who but a few days before stood match- 
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less in the field were obliged eitlier to contend with the 
Nuncio oT Btand bye as useless spectators of the general ruin 
which was gathering fast around them. Delegates had been 
despatched to the Queen in Paris and to Innocent X, but 
nothing could be effected; they returned home without being 
able to obtain even the most remote promise of assistance.* 

Inchequin had hitheiio placed himself at the head ot the 
ParUaiiientary troops. The views of the Puritans having, 
however, been fully developed he resolved to abandon his 
party^ and in January 1648 declared himself at length in 
favour of the royal cause. Thus circumstanced, his next 
object is to come on terms with the confederate Catholics^ he 
offers to conclude a peace with them and his conditions ap* 
pear satisfactory, at least to the Supreme Council. As had 
been the case in the treaty with Ormond, the interest of the 
laity was abundantly consulted; the second and fourth 
articles were those in which the state of religion was em- 
bodied. By the second article it was agieeii **that no con- 
federate Catholic should suffer any injury in the free exercise 
of his religion so long as the said cessation should continue 
to be observed,'' and according to the fourth article^ ''the 
property in the actual posseBsion as well of the clergy as of 
the laity was to remain in the same undisturbed state as it 
had been when the cessation commenced/'f This treaty, 
although approved of by a considerable portion of the eccle- 
siastical body, was no less disagreeable to the Nuncio than 
the former: besides the insecurity on which it was placed, the 
interest of religion was far from being included in its pro- 
visions; and above all, it seemed by no means to correspond 
with the letter or spirit of the oath by which the confederates 
had bound themselves. 

The division which this treaty had created throughout the 
oon&derale body was still more ruinous and deplorable than 

• Fhilop. Iren. L. 1. c. 8. f M. L. 1. c. 9, 
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that which had arisen out of the cessation of 1646; among 
ihe great majority of the prelates it met with unqualified dis* 
approbation. Early in the following April a declaration was 
published at KilkeoDy, to which the eigoatuieB of foarteea 
prelate! were attached, at the head of which stood the name 
of the Primate Hugh O'Reilly^ Archbishop of Armagh. In 
this document they state^ that after having examined the 
question with all its reasons and circumstances tliey are 
decidedly of opinion, that this cessation must inevitably tend 
to the overthrow of the Catholic religion in this kingdom. — 
They accordingly declare it to be an iniquitous treaty and by 
no means binding on the conscience of any individual. This 
declaratioDi notwithstanding the weight and respectability of 
its signatures, proved ineffectual. On the 7th of May^ 
tiierefore, the Nnncio quitted Kilkenny and retired towards 
the West of Ireland; and on the 72nd the cessation was 
agreed to, ratified and published in the same city. The pub- 
lication of this treaty was accompanied by a supplementaiy 
protest from the Supreme Council, in winch they maintained 
that m all their proceedings they were guided by the direc- 
tion of the general confederacy and by the exigency of ex- 
isting circumstances: they likewise insinuated that the Nun- 
cio was employing eveicy means to crSate a division and at 
length involve the nation in one frightful Bcene of general 
ruiob Such was the state of affiurs when the comndnitory 
sentence of excommunication was affixed to the gates of the 
Cathedral of St, Canice in Kilkenny, against the theologians 
who had approved of the peace; and on the same day ('27th 
of May, 1648,) the decree of excommunication ( laUe senten^ 
tktfj wsa fulminated against the members of the Supreme 
Council and all those who should in any maiuier yield assent 
to the cessation. 

Thus it was that one ftke st^ was followed by another 
still more imprudent: the censures of his Eminence were now 
generally looked upon with an ey« of iadiflfeieiice and while 
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new breaches were etiecled and former ones left unrepaired, 
it was but natural to expect that such unwise proceedings 
should inevitably terminate in some general catastrophe. 

Yet in many places these ceuaures had been rigorously ex- 
ecutedy and became at times an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the contemplated ino^ments of the Council agamst- 
wbicli tbey had been prinelpally levelled. The dignitaiy^ who 
mms to have given particular oSeaca by his rigid enlbfce- 
ment of the interdict, was Patrick ComeTford, Bishop of 
"Waterford. He caused the churches to be closed all over his 
diocess, the divine offices as well as the sacred mysteries of 
the altar ceased to be publicly solemnized, while the people, 
thus deprived of spiritual consolation and exposed to the con- 
flicting opinions of the day, were formed into various ftctiotts 
and occasionaUy allowed their feelings to cany them to a 
pitch of aJaflming excitement. The Supreme Council at 
length interposed and addressed a comminotaiy epistle to the 
Prelate, in which they respectfully objected to his proceed- 
ings, but assured him at the same time that unless he caused 
the churches to be opened aiitl id I owed the duties of the altar 
to be publicly celebrated, they should be reduced to the un- 
welcome necessity of taking into their own hands the full and 
uncontrolled possession of all his temporalities. This species 
of intimidation had but little effect on the mind of the un- 
bending Prelate. In his reply to the Council, he assures 
them, that the st^ which he had taken had been the result 
of calm and mature consideration, that it had met the general 
eoocurrence o^ his clergy and that in executing the censure 
of the interdict he had done nothing more than what his con- 
science had coolly and imperatively dictated. "As to my 
temporal goods, (he observes,) the greater part of them are 
long since in the hands of our common enemy, while some 
of our own Catholic nobility hold possession of the greater 
portion of the remainder, as I have already proved by the 
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records of the income of my diocess which I have lately 
caused to be preaeiited before your loi dships." 

The result of this correspondence has not been recorded, 
but it is certain that the Bishop of Waterford continued 
steadfast in his opposition to the treaty^ and had been 
throughout the whole proceedings a zealous adyocate in 
support of the measures of the Nuncio** 

On the following month the Supreme Council made an ap- 
peal against the validity of the censuiesj and at the same 
time circulars were directed to the prelates and clergy of 
Ireland, requesting their attendance at the forthcoming 
meeting of the confederate body and their respective answers 
to certain queries connected with the oath and proceedmgs of 
the Council.i* Among the queries, the following were those 
to which the greatest importance seems to have been attach- 
ed. First, whether any and what part of the cessation is in- 
jurious to the Catholic religion; and if so, does it become 
sufficient matter for issuing a sentence of excommunication? 
Secondly, whether it can be shewn that this excommuni- 
cation and interdict are not repugnant to the laws of this 
realm as they stood in Catholic times? Thirdly, whether an 
appeal, made to Rome within the time specified by the 
canons, does not suspend both the excommunication and in- 
terdict together with all their direct and indirect consequen- 
ces? Casuistry and scholastic decisions served now to.&n 
^ the flame of discord among the clergy in the same manner as 
political opinions divided the laity in the council and in the 
camp. A treatise was published at Kilkenny by David 
Roth, Bishop of Ossory, containing an answer to the fore- 
going questions and defending those who maintained the in- 
validity of the censures. This work was contirmed by the 
authority of several distinguished theologians and among 
others by Thomas Dease, Bishop of Meath4 

* £z. Hist. M.S. Legatwnb HilwrDice. t Philop. Iren* L* 1* c. 10. 
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Thus did the spirit of discord make its way through every 
class, while that union hy which alone the Catholic cause 
could expect to triumph was nowhere to he found. The 
learning together with the acknowledged patriotism of these 
Prelates had served to throw powerful weight on their 
opinions. David Roth, by his coastaut attendance at the 
Council, his solid and prudent decisions and the popularity 
of his writings in defence of the liberties of the nation, had 
long since become one of the most influential characters in 
the country. As a canonist the Bishop of Meath stood un- 
rivalled | but the man who appears to have been a general 
iavourite was Nicholas French, Bishop of Ferns. With the 
erudition of the scholar he combined the piety of the prelate 
and all the enthusiasm of the patriot: on many occasions of 
great iiatiuuai emergency his services were successfully tiied 
and gratefully recorded in the recollections of his country- 
men. 

The decision, which these eminent men had pronounced on 
the question at issue, now became a favourite topic among all 
classes: a considerable number of the clergy had already 
, supported it by their signatures; with the intelligent portion 
of the laity it was exceedingly popular* In this critical 
posture of affairs, a national synod was summoned by the 
Nuncio, the prelates are directed to assemhle in the town of 
Galway, while aaainst these proceedings the Supreme Coun- 
cil in terms ul defiance enter their protest.* An indictment 
amounting to twenty charges having heen drawn up against 
his Eminence, Father John Rowe, Provincial of the Gar- 
mehtes, is despatched to the Pope, with directions to have 
it submitted to his Holiness, and at the same time the Speaker 
of the Council, Sir Kichard Blake, gives notice to the Nuncio 
to quit the kingdom and proceed to Komcf In the mean 
time every access to the town of Galway was cut off; the 

* Philop. Ii^n. L. I.e. 12. f Cam, p. 348. 
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roadft were blockaded with military and some of Uie eccle- 
siastics on their yny to the synod were taken into custody 
and sent under an escort to Kilkenny. At this critical period 
Ormond arrives in Ifeland« and on the 17th of January, 1649, 
ibB peaee was ratified and published at a general meeting of 
the confederate assembly. Among the articles, thirty-five in 
number, were the following:* First, the Catholics of Ireland 
are exempt iroui the oath of bupreinacy and all penal laws 
are to be abrogated. Secondly, they are to continue in the 
quiet possession of all the cathedral churches and ecclesiasti- 
cal property at present in their hands, until the pleasure of 
the King shall be declared on this point in the free assembly 
of the nation. Thirdly, all monastic establishments with the 
lands appertaining to them, provided they do not exceed a 
certain nnmber of acres, are to be left now and for ever in 
the undisturbed possession of the religtous. Fourthly, the 
free parliament, already expressed, is to be held within six 
months from the conclusion of this peace. Fifthly, the 
Catholics are bound to keep in arms a body of 15000 foot 
and 25000 cavalry, and to hold the undisturbed possessioa of 
all the cities, towns and forts which they now have in their, 
hands, until all these terms shall be fully settled by parlia- 
ment. 

At this general convocation of the confederate body nine 
Catholic prelates attended, and upon the ratification of the 
peace the following circular was drawn up and ordered to be 

published throughout their respective diocesses:*!' 

"Whereas the war, undertaken principally in the cause of 
religion, has gained for us throughout the world the name 
and character of an independent nation, in like manner, the 
peace which we now conclude with the King's representative, 
and that at a time when his Majesty is in imminent danger, 
proves us to be a conscientious and a faithful people* Al- 

* Ctffe, p» 349.'*Fhao. Iran. L. 1. c. 17. f C»z, Appen, p. 166. 
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though during the various contingencies of this war, which 
has now been continued for seven years, we have invariably 
retained this fidelity and have confirmed the same by our 
oatiiy' nevertheless we have not been free from misrepresen- 
tation. All this, however, Is now set at rest by means of the 
present peace. We trust that our views on the subject of 
this treaty are such that ye will cordially receive it, and 
contending as ye are ae^ainst traUors to heaven and to your 
King, there is every reason to hope that on such grounds 
your cause must be victorious." 

Thus was the treaty at length concluded; but it was of no 
avail, for in twelve days after, on the 30th of January, 1649, 
Charles I ended his days on the scaffold, and both the throne 
and the altar became at once an easy prey to the fimaticism 
of the Puritans. As soon as the report of the King's death 
had reached Ireland the Nuncio resolved to continue no 
longer in tiie kingdom; accordingly on the 23rd of February 
he set sail from Galway, and after a tedious passage arrived 
safe in Normandy, from whence he repaired to Rome. — 
Upon what principles he defended himself against the accu- 
sations preferred against him has not been ascertained; it is, 
however, certam that the absolution from the censures was 
not obtained until the time of Pope Alexander VII (L666).* 

The confederate Catholics, when too late, began to see the 
bad eflfects of their late dissentioos: in a few weeks after 
th^ suffered a signal deleat at Rathmines, and in the 
August of the same year Cromwell lauds in Ireland. The 
frightful carnapre, which attended the arms of this usurper in 
Drogheda, Wexford and other places, does not come within 
the scope of this analysis; in the midst, however, of these 
awful scenes, the prelates with a number of other dignitaries 
proposed to hold a general synod on the 4th of December, at 
Clonmacnois. Such meetings became now unavailable: to 

* yim\ Annab. 
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think of contending with the storm through the medium of 
synods, was little more than the expiring efforU of a totter- 
ing community; it served, however, to afford another illus- 
tration of the attachment of the Irish prelacy to their lawful 
monarch and of their solicitude for the security of the Catho- 
lic faith. Whatever might have been the motives which ac- 
tuated the policy of Omond^ at thig period^ cannot be easily 
fathomed. Circulars were instantly directed from the Vic^ 
toy to each of the prelates: they were called upon to discon* 
tinue their sittings at Glonmacnois and to meet his Excel- 
lency oil the 8th of the following March in thi; Cily of 
Limerick. A disappointment, which pioLably had not been 
anticipated by Ornionc), rendered this intended convocation 
impossible. When the time specified in the circulars had 
arrived the gates of Limerick were closed, while the Mayor 
at the head of the inhabitants refused the Viceroy admission 
into the city. Thos circumstanced he recommends the prel- 
ates to adjourn to Loughrea, as a place most conyenient for 
their deliberations. Accordingly two very numerously at* 
tended meetings were held in this town; the first on the 19th 
of March, and the second on tlie 2.3th of April, 1650. In 
the first ut" these, a general protest was drawn up in which 
the prelates prueluim their uttuclinient to the Prince of 
Wales^ now Charles 11; they denounce the act of the regi- 
cides as sacril^ious and promise to employ all their influ- 
ence in arraying the spirit of the nation against the enemies 
of both the hltar and the throne.* In the second^ John 
Burke, Archbishop of Tuam, and Sir Lucas Billon are com- 
missioned to proceed to Limerick for the purpose of prevail- 
ing on the citizens to receive a garrison and place themselves 
under the duection of the Viceroy. Such, however, was the 
implacable hatred which this brave people had entertained 
against the double deahng of Ormond that they rciased to 
hsten to any proposals; so that the agents returned to 
Loughrea without being able to efieci an accommodation. 
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It was expected that Charles II would huvu pruecedcd 
direct from France to Ireland; the King himself had already 
expressed liis determination to adopt that course,* but with 
the Stuarts, resolutions and promises were mere empty souodft. 
Instead of sailing for Ireland Charles directed his coarse to 
Holland where he remained for a abort time and thenoe re- 
paired to Scotland. Having now placed himflelf in the hands 
of the very men who but some montha before had conducted 
his ihther to the scaflfbld Charles renounces those very prin* 
ciples which he had hitherto openly avowed and violates all 
his former engagements. In the presence of the Scots nation 
— in the face of Europe he ac knowledges the sin of his father 
in having entered into a matrimonial alliance with an idol- 
atrous family; he condemns the peace which had been made 
with the Iiish; denies having ever given his concurrence to 
the transaction and declares it to be of no effectf 

The Catholics of Ireland thus treacherously abandoned 
are now compelled to fly to those last resources which our 
common nature has wisely provided for the protection of 
man — they have recourse to arms; while the prelates and 
the great body of the clergy dissolved their meetings at 
Loughrea and appointed a national synod to be held on the 
6th of August in the same year at the Franciscan Convent of 
^ JamesVtown in the County of Leitrim.. In this synod the 
conduct of Ormond was deservedly censured: it is now dis- 
covered that he had directions from Charles I to grant to the 
Catholics the full extent of their demands at the time of the 
first treaty in 1643, he is recognized as the prominent cause 
of all the misfortunes that befel the throne and the kingdom, 
while two of their body, the Bishop of Dromore and the 
Dean of Tuam are deputed to wait on his Excellency and 
prevail on him to resign the government into the hands of 
some person already enjoying the confidence of the people.]: 

* Cirtt, Vol. H. p. 13B. t LdkBd, Vot. iiu p, S7«.— Cute, Vol. iL ft. 139, 

I Cox Append. 48. p. 178. 
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Ortnond accordingly resigned the government of the country 
about the close of the year 16.50, having first placed the 
seals of office in the hands of a nobleman of distinguished 
patriotism and popularity, Ulic Burke^ Marquis of Clanrick* 
ard.* 

The imprecedenjted vaccen which attended the aims of 
Cromwell had now transformed the eoontiy into one frightfbl 
eoene of carnage and desohtion; vfllages became a mass of 

ruins, towns and cities were stormed and plundered, in short 
the kingdom from one extremity to the other assumed the 
awful appearance rather of a region of death than of a land 
intended by nature for the residence and happiness of human 
beings. The fury of the storm was particularly leyelied 
against the altars and priesthood of the country. In raral 
districts as well as in cities and towns the churches were de- 
molished, while the convents were converted into garrisons in 
which the troops of Cromwell and his followers were quarter- 
ed. Meanwhile the clergy both secular and regular are com-* 
pelled to take refuge m the inaccessible morasses oi the 
country or amidst the rocks and caverns of the mountain.— 
Some there were whom Providence protected, but a rtill 
greater number became victims; having heroically laid down 
their lives in testimony of the faith of their fathers.-f* 

When Iretouy Cromwell's successor^ had stormed the City 
of Limerick^ he caused the venemble Terence Albert 
O -Brien, Bishop of Emly, to be apprehended and brought 
before hhn. Bribes and threats were alternately held out; 
but the Prelate continued inflexible. With a view to over- 
come his resolution, Ireton gave directions to have him bound 
in chains and cast into prison. The dungeon, however, had 
no terrors for the martyr — his constancy rose superior to them 
alL He is at length sentenced to be brought forth and 
strangled i& the public place of execution. When he arrived 

•Cull, Vol. S. p. 140. tFOTlo^tAiUNli,p.400«tM<i. 
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at the spot, tlie serenity and cheerfalness of his countenance 
drew Bentiments of pity irom his very executionerSy while the 
people, many of whom had Tentuied to approach the place, 
were inconsolable: "Weep not for me, (rejoins the holy Prel- 
ate,) but rather pray that I may receive stren^h from the 
throne of mercy and thus happily end my course. Keep the 
faith — submit to the dispensations of heaven — dread the 
wrath of God — observe his coamiandments, and thus indeed 
shall ye possess your souls in peace/* The martyr then 
turned to Ireton, and in language prophetically awful 
warned him to beware of the vengeance of heaven which 
was already impending over him; he assured him that his 
days were numbered, that a few weeks would terminate his 
career on this earth and that his end would be miserable.-^ 
This prediction of the martyr was litemlly verified: before 
three weeks had elapsed, ireton died in Limerick of a plague 
accompanied with all the horrors of despair. The lioly Prel- 
ate finished his course on the eve of All Saints, 1651 : his 
head was afterwards set on a spike and placed on the top of 
the citadel, where it remained unchanged until after the 
period of Cromweirs usurpation,* 

About the same time Boetius Egan, Bishop of Ross, was 
tortured and put to death by the directions of Ludlow who 
had been already engaged in storming that town. Hiis Prel- 
ate, in the warmth of his charity, had ventured to make his 
way through the recesses of the neip;hbouring mountains for 
the purpose of admmistering the sacraments to the dying. On 
his return to the lonely retreat in which he had for months 
lain concealed, he was overtaken by a troc^ of Ludlow's 
cavalry. The renunciation of his fiuth, he was told, wouUl 
secure not only his pardon but even the confidence of their 
Omeral: bribes and promises were employed, but these were 
unavailable. He was accordingly given up to the fury of his 

• O'Daly, Relttio. Penecut. p. 344. 
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fcxecutioners* HtB arms having been severed from his body, 
he was brought to a neighbouring tree, where he closed his 
happy career, being suspended from one of its branches by 
the reins of his horse.* 

The heroic suflferings of Emer Mathew, Bishop of Clogher, 
are likewise honourably recorded in the annals of those times. 
This venerable Prelate, while in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, fell into the hands of Coote, one of Cromwell's most 
strenuous supporters. After having been for several days 
exposed to the indignities of a licentious soldiery, the Prelate 
was at length conducted to Enniskillen, loaded with heavy 
irons and cast into a dungeon. Here he remained evincing 
the firmness of a martyr, while his enemies incessantly cried 
out for his blood. Sentence of death was accordingly pro- 
nounced : he was hanged and bowelled, his head being after- 
wards set on a spike and placed in the public market. f 

While these frightful scenes were passing on, both in the 
North and in the South, the remaining prelates of the king- 
dom, shut up in the fastness of the forest or in the recesses 
of the mountain, had to endure privations still more insup- 
portable than death itself. Many of them were sheltered by 
the vigilance of the faithful, some were recommended to re- 
serve themselves for better days and look for that security in 
distant lands which it was now considered impossible to ex- 
pect at home. Among the number of these heroic exiles, we 
find Nicholas French, the venerable Bishop of Ferns. Hav- 
ing with great difficulty found means of effecting his escape, 
he retired to the diocess of St, J ago in the North of Spain, 
where he was most aifectionately received by the Archbishop 
of that See. From thence, after the lapse of some years, he 
lepaired to Ghent in Flanders, in which city he died on the 
23rd of August, 1678, and in the twenty-sixth year of his 
exile, j: 

• Bfuodm, p. 530. t Id. p. 480. i Set Chap. iii. 
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Thomas Walsb^ Archbisbop of Gasbel, after baling for a 
long time escaped the fary of bis pursuers, by remaining 
concealed in that wild range of mountains which ran between 

llie Counties of Tipperary and Cork, at length took shipping 
in one of the Southern ports of the latter County, and after 
a perilous voyage arrived at Compobtella, a town in the pro- 
vince of Gallicia in Spain. Robert Barry, Bishop of Cork 
and Cloyne, together with Patrick Comerford, Bishop of 
Waterford and Lismore, proceeded to Nantz, and were re- 
ceived with great kindness and respect by both the clergy 
and people of that City, Edmund O'Dwyer, Bishop of 
Limerick, and John Culenan, Bishop of Raphoe, took re- 
fuge in Brussels. Walter Lynch, Bishop of Clonfert, with- 
drew to Hungary. Edmund O'Dempsey, Bishop of Leighhn, 
retired to Gallicia. Francis Kirwan, Bisliop of Killaln, re- 
paired to Rennes in Britanny. Huj^h Burke, Bishop of 
Kilmacdua, was sheltered by his friends in England. Andrew 
Lynch, Bishop of Kilfenora, found an asylum in Normandy, 
under the auspices of the illustrious Primate Francis de Har* 
lai. Arthur Magennis, the venerable Bishop of Down, after 
having been tossed about by storms for many days and in 
consequence of bis advanced age being but badly calculated 
" to endure such hardship, was at length seized with a violent 
fever and died on sea.* 

In this manner did tlic tempest unabated roll over the 
Church of Ireland: nor were the prelates of the kingdom its 
only victims. ' The Irish priesthood had been long since prO* 
scribed in the councils of the regicides; hence the dergy of 
all ranks and of ev^ order were alike involved in the same 
sweepnig sentence of universal extermination. Among the 
garrisons and fortified parts of the kingdom which appear to 
have o^red the most formidable resistance to the progress of 
Cromwell, the town of Wexford has been distinctly noticed 

* Eieuchus Epucop. a Ntcliol. Ft;inensi. Bruodiu, passio Martyrum. 
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all our historians both ancient and modem. By means of 
the treachery of Stafford, Wexford however was at length 
stormed; infariated soldiery poured ioto its gates: Crom- 
Well hud previously given orders for a general masaacre^ 
whtlje in the fiightfiil carnage which ensuedy both clergy and 
people pniiiacriminately perished. From the body of the 
deigy at that time iresiding at Wexford, six priests, members 
of the Franciscan order, were sdected, upon whom, in a 
particular manner, the regicides appear to have exhausted the 
whole f ury ot their vengeance. The names of these devoted 
victims were, Richard Sinnott, Cnstos oi ihe province and 
formerly Guardian of St. Isodorc's College at Rome; Paul 
Sinnott, for many years employed in Barbary as Legate from 
the Pope; Francis Stafford, Guardian of the Convent of 
Wexford; John Esmond, lately Guardian .of the same Con* 
Tent; Peter Stafford, a man of distinguished eloquence, 
peculiar meekness of manners and wonderful austerity of 
life; and Hamoud Stafibrd, who, after having for many 
years presided over the Convent of Wexford, at lenorth with- 
drew from the society of man and led the penitential life of 
an anchoret on Beg-Eriu, a lonely, desolate island lying 
within view of the town of Wexford.* These religious ec- 
clesiastics, having for several days endured a yariety of in- 
dignities in the common prison, were all brougl^t ont and 
executed together; in their sufferings evincing the firmow 
and resignation of martyrs and by their death proclaiming, 
in the fece of their enemies, the triumphant and everlasting 
truths ot the Catholic faith. 

While these scenes of horror had been perpetrated in Wex- 
ford, others of a similarly awful description were witnessed 
in Cork, Clonmel, Limerick, Drogheda, and other parts of 
the kingdom. Before the close of the year 1649, the whole 
County of Cork was overran, pillaged, and seemingly de- 

• Wabh't Hilt, of Iriih R«m«a. put II. p. $0$. 
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populated.* What Cromwell had left undone was com* 
pteted by Ludlow. In that year ^meas O'Cahill, a priest 
of ike order of Preachers and highly esteemed for his learii- 
ingf eloquence and sanctity of life, fell into the hands of th^ 
Puritans. This good priest, anxious to impart the conBola:- 
f^onsof religion to Ins afflicted countrymen, had embraced 
the resoliition of visiting those mountainous parts of (he 
countjy Hi which great luimbers of tlic people iiad aheady 
taken shelter from the fury of the persecution. While pur- 
suing his journey, he was overtaken by a party of Ludlow's 
troops, and having fearlessly acknowledged himself a Catho- 
lic priest he was instantly assailed on all sides and left a 
mangled victim on the highway* Not content with this un- 
provoked barbarity, they seized the bleeding carcass, severed 
it limb from limb, and left the fragments to be scattered b^^ 
the winds of heaven.t 

When the forces of Cromwell had been on tlieir way to 
storm Clonmel, James O'Reilly, a young ecclesiastic of 
that town, having been adnionisiied to provide for his safety 
by taking refuge among his friends in Waterford, complied 
with the advice and proceeded along the bye-ways of the 
country. Being, however, unacquainted with the roads, he 
lost his way and fell into the hands of his enemies. Tliis 
ecclesiastic, after frankly acknowledging his sacred profes- 
sion, was put to death and mangled in the same manner as 
iEneas O'Cahill had been in the County of Cork 4 

During the siege of Clonmel, Nicholas Mulcahy, Parish 
Priest of Ardfinnan in the County of Tipperary, a man of 
extraordinary zeal, was seized upon by a reconnuitering party 
of Cromwell's horse. He had been frequently advised to fly 
from the storm, but his affectionate solicitude for the people 
rose superior to every counsel. He was bound in irons, con- 
ducted to the camp of the besiegers and offered his paidon, 

• Citwfoid's Inland, Aa. 1649. f 0* D»ly, Bd«lio. Pcncent. Hib. p. 858. t U* 
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proyided he would but u^e hk inflnence in prevailipg on the 
inhabitants of Clonmel to surrender the town. These tenns 

being rejected; he was brought under the walls and by a 
general order was beheaded while in the act of praying for 
bis flock and forgiving his enemies.* 

Miles Magrath, of the Order of Preachers and a mem- 
ber of the Convent of Clonmel, underwent an ordeal of 6vS- 
ferings and was put to death in the same town, not many 
days after. This excellent priest, anxious to attend the sick, 
had returned to Clonmel soon after the si^. Having cele- 
brated the divine mysteries and being in the act of attending 
a dying person, he was taken into custody, then put on the 
rack and at length suspended from a gibbet by the orders of 
one of Cromweirs satellites, who at that time had the com- 
mand of the garrison. t 

James Lynch, Parish Priest of Kells in the County of 
Meath and Richabd Nugent, Parish Pnest of Ratoath in 
the same County, were both put to the tortuie and died on 
the same day in defence of their faith. The former, a vener- 
able old man, nearly eighty years of age, was massacied in 
his bed, to which he had, through infirmity, been for a long 
time confined. The latter was sent under an escort to 
Drogheda, and a gibbet having been erected within sight of 
the walls, he ended his course with that Christian firmness 
which confounded his enemies and drew forth the tears and 
benedictions of his disconsolate friends.:|: 

DoiaNiOK BiUiOK and Richard Oveton, ecclesiastics of 
great, eminence in Biogheda, suffered death in testimony of 
their religion, the veiy day on which that town had been 
stonned by the Puritans. They were conducted into the 
centre of the camp, and while in the act of raising their 
hands to heaven and proclaiming the truths of the Catholic 
faith, they weie both beheaded.^ 

• Append. V. ap. Bruodin* i O'Daly, p. 324. 

X Append, ap. Sraodin. ^ O'Daly, p. 366, 
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James Wulffe and John Collins, of the Order of 
Preachers, both natives of Lioieiick and members of the 
Doinmicaii Convent in that City, became victims to the fury 
of the regicides about the close of the year The zeal 

and unaffected piety of the latter had endeared him to hit 
friends — ^his valour and patriotism had rendered him the terror 
of his enemies. At lengthy however, he fell into their hands, 
and on the scaffold evinced the same resignation and fortitude 
for which during life he had been so celebrated. The former, 
filled with compassion for the sufferings of the people, had 
ventured to make his way into Limerick, after that City had 
been forced to surrender to Ireton. The vigilance of hie per- 
secutors could not, however, be long evaded: when this 
zealous missionary had been for about eight days employed 
in administering the sacraments to the dying and while offer- 
ing up the sacred mysteries, he was arrested, brought before 
the governor of the city and sentenced to be executed in the 
public market. His very executioners being filled with 
amazement at the fortitude — the Christian heroism with 
which he suffered * 

These few illustrious sufferers liavc been selected iiom the 
almost countless catalogue which the historians of those times 
have left on record; a distinct and circumstantial account of 
all would require, volumes. t On the 6th of January, 1653, 

• O'lHdy, p. dsa. 

t Sidijmiidl tve tiM nftmes of A* pnaHs, 8«eiihr nd Regdtr, who wm diuw 

ing this year confinod m prisoners Id the Island of Bofin or ehut up in the gaols of 
Cork and Galway. l\ov James Fallen, V.G. ; Rev. Bx>g&r Commin, Secular 
piiMt} Rev. Gerald l>avock, Dominicaa; Rev. Brien Comj, Francitcan , Rev. 
ThooBM Bviirto, FnnebcMi ; Bay. PbOip vrMt», Secular priott; Bev. TboBM 
Grady, Secular priest t Rev. Tinwd^ MaiiDui, Saedar priest ; Hat, MSba TUly, 
Secular priest; Rev. Patrick Trevor, Secular priest ; Rev. John Kelly, Secular 
priest; Rev. M'Leighlin ('onr\'. Secular priest ; Rev. Anthony Geoghegan, Abbot; 
Rev. John Dillon, Uomiuicaui Rev, Thomas M'Keroan, Franciscan j Rev. 
Xdwaid Detaottr, Saenlar priest} Rev. Tcrlagh Gavan, Secular priest^ Rev. 
^oha RmRellf V.G.} Rev. W»liaiii Henesy, Secular priaM; lUv. WilliaiD Famlt« 
Saenhf prieat} Rtv. Bednoiid Roche, Secular priest; Rev. ComitarKeilly, Secular 
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the first edict emanated from the commissioners appointed by 
the republican parliament for managing the affairs of Ireland; 
it was instantly published throughout all the cities, towns, 
▼illagto and parishes of the kingdom. By this edict the 
externunating statute passed in the 27th of Elizabeth was re- 
vived; twenty-eight days aie allowed for the departure of all 
priests from the kingdom^ but after that period should any 
priest be detected in the country, *'he incurs (says the 
statute) the guilt of high treason — he is therefore to be 
hanged, cut down while alive, beheaded ^ quartered, bowelled 
and burned; the head to be set on a jrpike and exposed in the 
most public place — moreover should any person entertain or 
harbour a priest, he shall suffer the confiscation of his 
property and be pnt to death without the hope of mercy/'* 
Bvery exercise of the Catholic religion, even in private, was 
now held and declared a capital offence; spies and informers 
were to be seen in all directions scouring the country, a 
reward of five pounds was to be given for the apprehension of 
a priest, together with one-thud part of the property of the 
person in whose house he shall be discovered.f These in- 
formers were likewise by virtue of tlie edict to be promoted 
to offices and dignities, as men who deserved well of the 
8tete4 To this instrument of refined cruelty, the following 
supplement was soon after annexed. ''And if any one shall 

priMk; Re?. Dtnnis Hoigaa, Seenlar prtart; lUv. Hemy Bwgst, OomnietBf 
Rav. TiiiMthj ]>oiioviill, Franciscan; Rev. Connor Hurly, Franciscan; Rev. 
James Slevin, Franciscan; Rev. Tham-xs Roony, Franciscan; Rev. Connor 
Scanlan. Franciscan; Rev. Bernard Comins, Dominican; Rev. Bonaventure 
Dant, Secular priest ; Rev. Thomas Burke, Saeular priest; B«v. Frauds Hona, 
Secular priest ; Rw. ThomM M«c-K«ni«ii, 8ectt!ar priw* } Bctv. TenoM Gm, 
Seeufarpricit; Bev. Hugh M'Keon, Secular priest. " Ex Libre Archivii Pronn- 
^18. Coll^ IiOf«liiai«i> S. Antonti de Padua, Fr. Mia. UibenDonim." 

• O'Daly, p. 375. 

t The same reward (namely £5) was in those times offered tor ilic head of a 
priest ana that of a wolf— heoce the clergy were hunted and pursued with the same 
avidity as the very beast* of. fiflld. 

t MonatMH-ThnBOdM, Hibomo Cadtolksp p. 87. 
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know where a priest reni;uns concealed, m caves, woods or 
caverns, or if, by any chance, he should meet a priest on the 
highway and not immediately take him into custody and pre- 
sent him before the next magi8tiate> such person is to be 
coDsidered a traitor and an eoemy to the lepublic He is 
accordin^rly to be cast into prison, flogged through the pub* 
lie streets and afterwards have his ears cut off. But should 
it appear that he kept up any correspondence or friendship 
with a priest, he is to suffer death."* 

This deadly persecution, for which we can find no parallel 
in the whole annals of tyranny, was considered still incom- 
plete. The climax was wanted, but was soon supplied by 
the oath of abjuratioay which all who had attained the age of 
twenfy were now under severe penalties obliged to take.t 

Thus was Ivelandy once a religious, enlightened and a far- 
femed nation, torn, outraged and trampled upon; her priest- 
hood put to the sword — her nobility dispersed — her people 
exiled — libertv inmliilated — learning proscribed — religion in- 
sulted — what the sanctity of ancient times had ronsecrated, 
modern impiety has now defiled — what nature so bountifully 
blessed, the unfeeling despot has covered with torrents of 
tears and blood. 

Notwithstanding the threats and edicts, the commissioners 
and informers, the gibbets and terrors that had for so many 
years been employed to overawe the nation and strip it of its 
fdllh, stili the ancient religion of the country flourished as 
lively as ever in the hearts and affections of the people. Nor 
did they succeed in their scheme of extermination; nri rubers, 
no doubt, were swept away, but vast multitudes still remained 
shut up in the towns and villages or scattered in countless 
thousands over the face of the country. This it was udiich 
filled their enemies with redoubled fury and at length sng- 

* MoriiHm, Thnoodia. Hiberno. CalboUet, p. 37. 

t Monssoo, p. 31.— Bruodin, p. 9C), 
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gested the infernal design of converting the whole pronnce 
of Ck>nnau^ht into one frightful, national prison. In the 
year 1()64, and on a given day, specified by the edict, every 
Catholic ill the kingdom, without distinction of rank, age, 
or sex, was ordered to repair to Connaught. Around this 
province, which from famine and the sword had now become 
a desolate waste^ certain boundaries were marked out, and 
within these piecincts were the wretched Oatholice of Ireland 
enclosed^ without food^ raiment, or shelter; friendless, hope^ 
less and unpitied. No pen can describe or mind concdve the 
frightful scenes of misery that now ensued. It was death to 
step beyond the limits; a Catholic found in any other part of 
the kingdom could (according to the laws of the regicides,) 
be butchered by any private individual without jury or judge 
or magistrate. Famine, pestilence and despair now set in; 
one thousand perished of hunger and disease; many (says a 
contemporary writer,*) cast themselves from rocks and pro- 
montories; numbers flung themselTes into whirlpools and 
rivers; on one side th^ were repelled by the sea, on the 
other they were hemmed in by the sword of the slaughterer, 
while within the plantation of Connaught itself, were to be 
seen the barren, rocks, the walking spectres and those other 
innumerable calamities that usually com|)ose the awful train 
of the contemptible bigot, the usurper and the tyrant. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the Catholics of Ire- 
land until, the year 1658, when Com well was summoned. b6*> 
fore the tribunal of an eternal Judge. On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember in that year, the earthly career of this monster termi- 
nated; an event long and ardently wished for by all humane 
and upright men; to his persecuted victims it afforded un- 
speakable delight. 

The experience of the preceding nine years had now 
wrought its natural effect. The national mind, long since 

* Mornson, ^ 19, et Mq. 
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di^usted with scenes of private misery and of social de- 
faogement, became loud in its demand for the restoration of 
monarchy; the republicans, cut up as they had been into 
sections and parties, now began to give way; and accordingly 
in 1660, Charles II set out from Belgium, made his public 
entry into London and was soon after crowned amidst the 
heartfelt joy of the whole kingdom. 

It has been asserted by some writers that Charles, on his 
accession to the throne, had declared himself favourable to 
the wishes of the Catholics of Ireland: this statement, al- 
though a gratuitous one, may he true, yet both the past and 
the subsequent conduct of Charles must suffice to render it 
doubtful. In the very commencement of his reign the act of 
settlement was brought before the consideration of parlia- 
ment* By this act 2,700,000 acres, the property of the 
ancient Catholic families of the country, were confiscated 
and divided in lots among the soldiers of Cromwell, outcast 
puritan vagrants, whose he n ls and hands were still stained 
with the blood of his father.f 

The injustice of these proceedings was now aggravated by 
a renewal of all the old calumnies so frequently advanced 
but as often refuted. Their religious principles were incom* 
patible with the safety of the crown; their engagements were 
not to be depended upon; they entered into treaties the most 
solemn, but they broke them at pleasure; they were Nuncio- 
nists, Renuccinis, dissemblers and traitors. To vindicate 
themselves and their religion from those foul and malicious 
imputations, the clergy and the Catholic gentry of Ireland 
were warmly advised by many of their friends, both in this 
country and in England, to prepare a satisfactory but respect- 
ful remonstrance and cause it to be presented to his Majesty 

• Lelanil, \'ol. III. 

+ Carte, Vol. IL ^ Of these spoils, 130,000 acr^ were allotted to Ormond; by 
which means hia income, which hitherto had beeu £7,U00, was now swolIe<i to the 
enonttou ■am of £80,000 per ansitm*— Pett>'s Political Anatomy, p. 2. 
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witli as liiuch expedition as possible. This friendly sugges- 
tion, although approved of by all, could not, from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times, be carried into effect until 
about the close of the year 1661. At that time three Catho- 
lic gentlemen residing in Dubltn, Sir Richard Barnwall, 
Richard BeUing and Thomas lyne!, together with Oliver 
Bease, Vicar General of Meath and Father James Fit^ 
sbnonsy Guardian of the Franciscans at Dublin, found an 
opportunity of consulting together, and the remonstrance 
already alluded to was afi^reed upon.* It was proposed that 
Richard Belling who had m 1644, been appointed llio acting 
secretary of the supreme council, should prepare the draught 
of this remonstrance; that it should exhibit an accurate 
statement of their religious principles as weU as a refutation 
of the calumnies which had been so unjustly heaped upon 
them; and that as the clergy were the persons against whom 
these attacks had been principally levelled^ the remonstrance 
should, on that account, be in perfect accordance with their 
opinions and be distinctly set foitb iii their name. Tilis 
document was accordinfrly ( xecuted; however, that portion 
of it, which referred to tlie temporal authority of the Pope, 
was no more than a literal transcript of the printed declara- 
tion of the Catholics of England, drawn up by Father 
Cressy, an Rnglish Benedictine^ and presented to Charles I 
at Westminster about the year 1640.t Singular as it may 
appear, the remonstrance, when fully prepared, was instantly 
transmitted to London, without having at the time obtained 
the signature of a single prelate or of any of the Catholic 
clergy of the i^mgdom. Circuuistances, it la true, had 

* Wal»h'« Hist, of Kemoa. TraatiM L p. 6. 

1 8m this Remonrtnuioe in Appendix I«— Thi» Immd ecdcBMlie was for some 

years Protestant Dean of the Diocess of Leighlin, but having renounced Pro- 
testantism he soon after published his Eiomologesis, in which he preseir.'^ nn ample 
and satisfactory statemeot of the reasons wbicti iuducod liim to embrace tke Catho* 
lie faith. 
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tendered it impossible to collect the united sentiments of the 
prelacy; our bishops, compelled like the Fathers of primitive 
days to yield to the storm, were now scattered, wandering 
exiles through the different nations of Europe: out of the 
twenty-eight prelates, who composed the hierarchy of Ire- 
land ia 1650, only thrcG are to be found in the whole king- 
dom at the time of which we are now treating.* Whatever 
might have been the motives which influenced the individuals 
with whom this remonstrance originated, whether it had been 
the necessity of despatch, the exigency of the times or the 
impossibility of consulting the clergy, certain it is that it had 
been forwarded in the state already described and committed 
to the management of Father Peter Walsh, at that time re- 
siding in London as the procurator or accredited agent of the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

PETiiii Walsh was a native of Moortown in the County 
of Kildare, and about thf year 1630 retired to the Convent 
of St. Anthony at Louvain, where he embraced the Francis- 
can institute and completed his studies with great applause. 
During his ecclesiastical course he became acquainted with 
Jansenius, at that time Doctor of the University of Louvain 
and Bishop elect of Ipres, to whom he dedicated his philo- 
sophical Thesis, but to whose subsequent doctrines on grace 
he never, it appears, had given his support or assentf On 
his return to Ireland he was appointed to the Franciscan 
Convent of Kilkenny. Here he was employed for many 
years as pubhc lecturer of divinity and was at length intro- 
duced to the notice of Ormond by means of the unremitted 
and overheated zeal with which he opposed the proceedhigs 
and censures of the Nuncio. Peter Walsh was certeinly en- 

* The only Preklcs tt this time in Inland vera Edmond O'lleUly, Arehbishop 

of Annagh ; Antliony Uic Gcogliegan, Bishop of Meath; ud Owen Mae 
Sweeny, Hishop of Kilmore* Tiu» laM Prelate thniagh age and inliniti^waa 
coofiued to bis hoiue. 

t Hist Remonst. Treatise iv. p. 75. 
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dowed with very considerable abilities and appears to have 
been well versed in the general ecclesiastical literature of 
tbose times. Being naturally bold, impetuous and enter- 
prmngi hig ambition impelled him to aspire to the episco- 
pacy, but the means which he employed weie unbecoming 
the ChriBtian; they were certainly unworthy the scholar and 
the man. While his country was oppressed and plundered^ 
he took shelter under the patronage of its avowed enemies: 
he was the warm advocate, the time-serving creature of 
Ormond, with whose duplicity and implacable hatred to the 
Cathohc name he must have been perfectly well acquaint^. 
Owing to the circumstances of the times and the influence 
which he possessed, he was in 1660 appointed by the Primate, 
Edmund O'Reilly and others, as procurator or general agent 
of the Catholics of Ireland, and in that capacity he resided 
in London at the time the document already mentioned had 
been committed to his care. 

The remonstrance being thus placed in the hands of the 
aoont was soon after presented by him to some of the leading 
members of the cabinet; but being an anonymous, unau* 
thenticated document, it was immediately returned with a 
recommendation to have it signed as speedily as possible by 
the Catholic prelates, nobility and clergy of the whole king- 
dom. Out of thirty expatriated Irish priests then residing 
in London, twenty-four readily affixed their signatures to it, 
together with Oliver Darcy, Bishop of Dromore; the re- 
inaiiiiit^ SIX refused their assent, alleging that the lano"uafi;e 
employed m tiie memorial was not sulUciently rospecti'ul to 
the l»oly See.* In Ireland, the remonstrance met with a 
most unfavourable reception: as soon as it had appeared one 
general outcry was raised against it in almost every diocess 
of the kingdom; the doctrine which it contained was con- 
sidered dangerous, false and already censured by the Church; 

* Ilbt. Remou. Treatise i. p. 9, 
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it was rejected by some with as mucli abhorrence as the oath 
of supremacy and condemned by all for the intemperate and 
disrespectful terms which pervaded its entire composition. 

While doubts and difficulties had been thus raised on the 
part of the clergy^ the CSatholic nobility and gentry of Ire- 
land appeared to have been placed altogether beyond the in- 
floence of such scruples. Early in the year 1662, a numerous 
meeting of the nobility took place at the house of Lord Clan* 
rickard in Dublin, the remonstrance was produced, approved 
of and si^ed by the following noblemen : Lords Castlehaven, 
Clancarthy, Carlingford, Mountgarret, Brittas, Fingall, Tir- 
connell, Galmoy, Sianc, Gormanstown and Clanrickard. It 
was soon after signed by a considerable number of the gentry 
and by upwards of two hundred of the principal inhabitants 
of the County and Town of Wexford.** 

Ormond had scarcely entered on his administration when 
Peter Walsh arrived m Ireland; his presence, however, t^d- 
ed only to supply firesh vigour to the already aTowed op- 
position of the clergy. The mischievous policy of Ormond 
produced similar effects among the laity. Under pretence of 
defeating an alleged plot of the Puritans, the City of Dublin 
was filled with arms; churches and places of worship were 
closed, priests were apprehended and cast into prison, even 
the very chapel in which Father Walsh was officiating was 
attacked by the military on St. Stephen's day, many were 
wounded tuid the clergy attached to the Convent were taken 
into custody. To complete the odium of these proceedings 
and create in the public mind a still stronger aversion to the 
remonstrance, the Primate, Edmund O'Reilly, was most un- 
warrantably accused of having acted in concert with Jones, 
one of the leaders of the Puritan party, and compelled to 
quit the kingdom. The letters also and official documents 
which reached Ireland from Brussels, Rome and other 

* Hut. Rem«n. p. 9& 
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quarters had now served to render the anti-remonstrants 
still more determined in their opposition. In July, 1662^ 
the Internuncio^ Hieronimue de Vecchiis addressed an ad- 
moiiHory epistle to the Bishop of Dromore, to Father Bona- 
venture Brodin and other ecclesiastics, in which he strongly 
denonnces the remonstrance, observing that it contained pro- 
positions similar to those long since condemned by Paul V 
and lately by Innocent X; that the present Ibnnula of al- 
legiance had, in various consistories, been deservedly cen- 
sured and that, if persevered in, it would in all probability 
be more injurious to the Church than all the persecutiotls 
which had been levelled against it* This letter was accom- 
panied by another on the 8th of the same month, addressed 
to the nobility and gentry of Ireland and written by Cardinal 
Francis Barbarine in the name of the whole congregation of 
Prapaffanda, of which he was President. As this document 
was one of the principal authorities on which the opposition 
of the anti-rpmoii5;trants was grounded, it may not be deemed 
improper to give it insertion in this place and present it to 
the reader in a fair, literal translation. 

''To the Nobl^nen of Ireland — If the most holy and a^ 
fectionate Father of the feithfiil hath, at any time, reason to 
grieve for the lamentable condition of your affitirs, it certainly 
is the present, when he beholds yon threatened with ruin not 
alone from external enemies but even fW>m your very domes- 
tics, nay more iroui your very brethren. For the evil now 
approaches not from the North alone; the destructive wind 
at length blows from that very quarter whence the gentle 
breathings of the Gospel should have come. Those who 
should be the disciples of truth are now become the masters 
of error, and to show fidelity to their king they destroy faith. 
In their proceedings, however, it must be principally noticed, 
that they published a protestation (of allegiance,) in such 

* Hist. H«mon. p. 16. 
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terms, that they may be said to have violated the Cfitliolic 
faith and gained notliing on earth which they might not have 
obtained) that very faith remaining entire. For who Bhall 
dare deny that by the CathoUc faith due obedience to |mneea 
IS cherishedy whereu by the precept of the Gospel every man 
U bound to yield to Cwsar wbat is Cesar's and to God wbat 
belongs to God? When, therefore^ these persons deelaie 
fidelity to their prinoei they apeak the language which is 
consonant to the faith which they profess: but what excuse 
can they advance, who ui testily mg their allegiance to a 
monarch have thon^i^ht proper to subscribe their names to 
certain propositions already condemned by the apostolic see? 
What discredit must it not bring on the ecclesiastical order 
when men become the leaders of errors who should by their 
ministry be the instructors of mankind? It hath Indeed 
grieved the soul of the most holy Pontiff to behold the un- 
savoury salt pouring forth its exhalations and to witness those 
who should enlighten others, bringing darkness and death 
on themselves. Wherefore, let those wlio Iiave not yet sub- 
scribed this formula be cauti(;iis lest they be drawn into the 
pit by foolish leaders; let them hold the doctrine pure, sound 
and entire. Who stands, let him take heed lest he fall. But 
as to those who have unhappily fallen, let them rise without 
delay and recogniate that right hand which their most holy 
and affectionate Father holds forth in admonishing them.*— 
Finally let all of you, united in the bond of peace, yield that 
respect and duty to your King, whieh true faith teaches. In 
the mean time, I earnestly pray that ail tilings may be 
prosperous to you, and in the name of that Congregation ap- 
pointed to superintend your affairs I exhort you to cherish 
that heroic, unshaken constancy which you have hitherto so 
nobly mnnifested in defending the purity of your holy ne- 
ligion. Be convinced, likewise, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land are beloved by our most holy Father in the bowels of 
Christ, and that his Holiness is from his whole heart and out 
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oi that cliai ity which is from God pobscssed with the iiiust 
ati'ectionate desire for the health and tranquillity of you all. 
Given at Rome, 8th of July, 1662,^ Signed Fnuicis Bar- 
barine.'* 

Notwithskandu^ the powerful efforts which had been made 
by Peter Walsh. Father Caron and others, the cause of the 
remonstrants made but veiy slow advances; if statbn, 
dignity and numbers be considered, they were lelt in a most 

discouraging minority. The number of priests residing in 
Ireland, m 1665, amounted to about two thousand, oi which 
number twelve hundred were secular priests and about eight 
hundred regulars of different religious orders.f Out of this 
entire body only sixty-nine had signed the remonstrance.;): 
There were but three Catholic bishops at the same period in 
the whole kingdom; the aged and Tenerable John Burke, 
Archbishop of Tuam, who having been sixteen years an exile 
had just then returned from the Oontinenty intending (as he 
himself expresses it,) to have his ashes laid in the tomb of 
his fcitheibj Patrick Plunket, Bishop of Ardagh, who arrived 
in the same year, and the infirm, suffering, saintly Bishop of 
Kilmore, Owen Mac Sweeny.^ The remaining diocesses of 
Ireland were governed by Vicars General and Capitular; men 
unexceptionably opposed to the diction of the same formula. 
The plan of convening a national synod had been long since 
contemplated by the remonstrant party; it was warmly en* 
oouraged by Ormond with a view of creating a still gieater 
division among the clergy and of confirming the charges 
which he had already advanced against their principles. For 

* UisU Remon. p. 17. 

t The number of Franciscans in Ireland in 1665, amounted to 400 ; of Domi- 
nic«ns 20 Augtistinians 100; Jesuits, Carmelites and Cspnchins, in all, 100. 
There were some few Cistercians and Canons Eegular of Sl Augustin, dispersed 
in the large town* and employed in the parUiw «• ennrtas and pariih pri^.— Hilt. 
Ranoo. Pait iL Tteaiisa i* p. 47ft. 

tHIit. fieiMiupw 47. fid* p. 673. 
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this purpose Father Petei \V alsli was selected as the advocate 
of the original remonsti aiice; to the generality of the clergy, 
however, the intended synod appeared unneceseaiy and 
dangerous. 

At length on the 18th of November, 1665^ and in a private' 
oonference held at the agent's reddeneei the eonvocation of 
the Bynod was deternitned upon; the Biahop of Ardagh and 
the Vicara Oeneral of Armagh, Dublin and Meath, acting 
on that oceasion as the fepresentativeB of the general body 
of the clergy. Having first obtained an assurance ut pro- 
tection from Orrnond, it was agreed that an Indiction or 
letter of notice should be instantly drawn up and a copy of 
it carefiiUy despatched to the several dignitaries of the king- 
dom, secular and legular."^ 

It was then arranged and specified in the circulars that ten 
ecdfisiasticB should be sent to the synod as repreaentatives 
from each province, together with the provincials of the di^ 
ferent orders, to whom a privilege was granted of bringing 
each two divines or canonists. Finally, the day appointed 
for the opening of the synod was the 11th of June, 1666, 
and the place ni which they were to assemble was the resi- 
dence of the Parish Priest of St. Audoen's, Dublin. 

On the day specified in the circalars the Synod was opened 
and continued its sittings for fifteen days successively; 
Andrew Lynch, Bishopi of Kilfenora (who had but a few 
months before returned from exile) being with one voice 
appointed chairman, and Nicholas Redmond, Vicar Oeneral 

• The names of tlic^c dignitaries are : — 

Patrick Daly, Vuar (Jcneral of Armagh and exercising at that time Metropo- 
litan juruUictioD over tbe wbole pruvince; James Dempsey, Vicar Apo«tolic of 
Dubkitt and CapitttUur of Kildare, enjuymg Itkewiae M«trDpoliiaii juriadietioii over 
th« provtDce of Leinsier; Jdha Burke, Ticar ApoKtolic of Cashel; Anthony 
Dogharty, Mim«ttr Proviiuial of tlic Franciscans; John O'llart, Prior Provincial 
of the Dominicaos ; SLeplicn Lynch, Trior rrovinciiil of the Augui^tiniaos; A. 
Saul, Superior Provincial of tlie Jesuit* ; Thomas Dilton, Prior Provincial of th« 
Dteealiei Carmelitei y Gnfftrj Malebonry, CommisMiy of Ibo mianott of ibo 
Capuobins; And Dartboiomew FitsgeroU, Abbot of tbo Ciileniiaitt, 

vol. 11, 2 D 
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of Ferns, acting as secretary. The two first days were occu- 
pied in the discussion of some discipliii.tiy arrangements 
connected with the oeneral intere«!t of" the Irish Church: on 
the third day Father Walsh introduces the main subject 
which had brought them together, the important question of 
the Remonatrance. His speech^ wl^ich occupied nearly three 
hwB, went to Bhew that theie was nothing contained in the 
substance of the remonstrance vrlnch could by a fair construe* 
tion be declared contrary either to Catholic faith or morals, 
and in particular that the Pope had no power over the tem- 
poialiLies of any prince.* His ailments were generally 
admitted, yet wlien applied to the remonstrance iii question, 
with its supposed ambiguous and disrespectful language, they 
became unavailable* He was heard throughout with profound 
attention, but the concurrence of the Synod could not be ob- 
tained. On the evening of that day, the Primate Edmund 
O'Reilly landed in Dublin afler an absence of four years. 
His arrival and the letters with which he had been entrusted 
irom the Internuncio Rospigliosi, Martin, Bishop of Ipres 
and others served to confirm the previous resolutions of the 
clergy and to decide the fate of the remonstrance. Besides 
the formula of allegiance, which in reality was tlie |troposed 
subject of discussion, Ormoinl, by the agency of his party, 
had contrived to introduce, for the acceptance of the Synod, 
six scholastic propositions already sanctioned by the faculty 
of the Sorbonne. By three of these propositions, the tem- 
poral authority of the Pope over states or princes was not 
acknowledged; the remaining three amounted to a rejection 
of certain scholastic doctrines relative to his individual infal- 
libility and superiority over fecumenical councils, and were 
clearly irrelevant to the snbject, for the discussion of which 
the Synod had been convened. The mischievous views of 
the party were now distinctly seen and acknowledged by all: 

* Httt. Rem. ii. pan i. p. 675. 
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dissention and insult were among the objects proposed by the 
introduotion of such questions; the wisdom , Iiowever^ and 
firmness of the clergy prevented the possibility of these ex- 
pected consequences. On the sixth day the Synod came to 
an unanimous determination of formally rejecting the original 
remonstrance of 108! ; a committee was appointed and a nftw 
protestation of allegiance was drawn up, which embodied all 
the principles of fidelity contained in the former remonstrance, 
omitting at the same time tiiube expressions which had been 
generally considered either ambiguous or disrespectful.* The 
first three of the Sorbonne declarations were received and 
signed, the remainining ones^ not being connected with the 
proceedings of the assembly, were very properly omitted. 
' As soon as this new protestation of loyalty had received 
the signatures of the entire body, it was intrusted to the 
care of the Bishops of Kilfenora and Ardagh, together with 
the following resolutions or transcript copy of tlie Soiboune 
declarations already admitted and sanctioned.*!* 

I. "We the undersigned do Ii('K'l)y declare, that it is not 
our doctriae, that the Pope hath any authority in temporal 
affairs over our Sovereign Lord, King Charles II; yea, we 
promise that we will still oppose those who shall assume any 
power, either durect or indiiecty over him in civil or temporal 
afifoirs. 

IL '*That it is our doctrine, that our gracious King, 

Charles II, is so independent, that he doth not acknowledge, 
nor hath he in civil and temporal afiairs any power above him 
under God ; and this to be our constant doctrine^ irom which 
we shall never recede. 

III. "That it is our doctrine, that we subjects owe so 
natural and just obedience unto our King, that no power, 
under any pretext whatever, can either dispense with or free 
us fit>m the same." 

* For ih» Remonstnuioe tee Appenduc U. t Hht. Rem. ii. i>art, p. 694. 
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The prelates, in wboM hands these iesolutions and the 
approyql lemonstrance had been placed^ lost no tune in 
executing their conuniBston; that same day, they waited on 
Onnond at the castle, presented both these documents, but 

were received uuceremouiously and dismissed with a cool, in- 
different assurance, ''that after he had read and considered 
on their papers, they should hear further from him."* 

The Fathers of the national congregation had now placed 
in the hands of Ormond a Remonstrance as ample as that of 
1661; the objectionable passages, which had been omitted, 
were sufficiently supplied by the fiist three of the Sorbonne 
declarations, while the reasons already assigned for not 
noticing the remaining three should have removed from the 
mind of a dispassionate man every ground of cavil or dissatis- 
faction. Qn the following Muiidu) , being the 2oth of June 
and the 15th day of their meeting, Peter Walsh, by direc- 
tions from Ormond, commands the chairman to dissolve the 
Synod and retire from Dublin; observing at the same time — 
''that neither their remonstrance or resolutions had ofiisred 
the least satisfaction to his Excellency.'' 

The resentment of Onnond was now inflamed in proportion 
to the success with which his measures had been defeated. 
He renews all his former charges agamst the toleration of 
Catholic principles, and represents them as inconsistent with 
the safety of the state. For the purpose of affordinc: addi- 
tional weight to these accusations the Valesian Remonstrance 
of 1661 is evoked; it was represented as a summary of all 
the real, constitutional principles of allegiance; but it was 
denounced by the internuncio at Brussels, it was condemned 
at Rome and was finally rejected by the whole body of the 
Irish clergy assembled at Dublin. While these attempts had 
been made to prejudice the public mind and to exhibit the 
principles of Catholicity in a light odious to his Majesty, 



* Hist. Rem. it. part, p. 682. 
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Bileace the most profound and treacherous was observed on 
the subject of the clerical remonstrance and resolutions 
agreed upon by the late synod; they were cushioned, and 
with them disappeared both the fiattering promises of a 
deceitful Viceroy and all the long cherished expectations of 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

Peter W aish finding that lio had, by his factious opposition, 
already forfeited every claim to tiiose disLiiictioiks which at 
one period of his ambitious career he so ardently desired, was 
now compelled to rely partly on the generosity of Ormond and 
occasionally on the fruits of his own literary labours. His 
writings as well as his speeches on the questton of the 
Remonstrance were too pointed and were for the moet part 
exhausted on subjects aheady understood and readily admit- 
ted by all parties; among his contemporaries he had advocates, 
but it must be recollected that, he had still a considerably 
greater number of opponents; and whatever might be the 
general decision of posterity on the propriety of the Remon- 
strance, it must be admitted that his subsequent productions 
betrayed an actual perversity of intention and were justly 
censured as rash, erroneous, dangerous and even schismatiGal. 
In justice, however, to the memory of this unquestionably 
learned man, whose public life and opinions have called forth 
the animadversions of both ancient and modem writers but 
whose acts of atonement have been passed over in silence, we 
shall now present to the reader an authentic document, con- 
taining the solemn retraction of Father Peter Walsh — his 
condemnation of all the errors contained in his writings and 
his unqualified submission to the voice, decision and authority 
of the Supreme head of the Catholic Church. This retracta- 
tion was made before competent witnesses whose names are 
subjoined, and is to the following effect 

Fr. Peter Walsh, Lector of Sacred Theology and 
Priest of the Order of St Francis, of the strict observance, 
of the province of Ireland, do, before God and witnesses 
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called together for this purpose, submit and most deliberately 
subject all and whatever books I have ever written or pub- 
Ushed in any language, to the examination and judgment of 
the Holy Roman CSatholic Church and of the Vicar of Christ 
on earth, the Roman Pontiff; and £rom henceforth I retract, 
condemn, annul and reject whatever may, in these writings, 
be found either erroneous, or scandalous, or mjurious to the 
Catholic faith, to sound doctrine, to good morals or to anjr 
individuals. I promise moreover that, should health and 
strength permit, I will to the utmost of my power both ex- 
pressly and from my inward feehngs retract all those and 
every thing which in these my aforesaid works and pubhshed 
wiitingp may be-deemed necessary either to be condemned or 
suppressed, and that I will always and in all things submit 
my own private judgment to that of the Ghurch, which I 
now in truth and reality do, as an humble and obedient 
child bf the Church and of the Seraphic Order. In testimony 
whereof I liave hereby before witnesses subscribed this 13th 
day of March, 1688, (new style.) 

"Joseph Francis Genetti, 
"Pater Tn. Anthoky M'Cabtht, 
**Pm, Fa. JoHv Etebaiib, 
"Pb, Fb. Fbavcis Fobstau.^ 

This document, taken from a book of the archives of St. Aothooy's CoIIfge at 
Loavaitt, has been fiuthfully presnvad and may be neu in the library of the Frao- 
dacia Cwmt at Wexfoid: at an interesliiig remnaiit of aaliqitUy we sow give it 
in the original words. ** Ego Frater Patnu Valenu«» S. Theologiae Lector et Sa- 
cerdofi ordinis S. Francisci, Srnrtioris Observantis, proyinci® Hibernian mdscrip- 
tiu, submitto c«raia Deo et testibus ad hoc vocatis, et subjicio ex animo omnes et 
qnoaevinqiia lifans quos unquam aeripsi et typis dedi, quocumque idiomate, exam- 
ini «t jiididD S. Cathofies Bmnanai Eeelesis, atChmti in tenw Viearii, Romani 
Poatifieii i et ex nunc retracto, damno, deleo et rejicb qiiidqaid in eis repertum 
fiierit erroneum, scandalosum aut quocumque modo noxium Catholics fidei, sans 
fidei, bonis moribus aut etiam quibuscumque boiuiuibus : promittens, 8i vita et vi* 
xea sttppetent, ea onoia qme in meis dictiB operiboi damnanda aut supprimenda visa 
Awrint, iM expraoM et m atuino, etiam libfii editii, qnatenni opm feerit, leliac- 
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Before many years had elapsed the power of Ormond, al- 
ready at its summit, was seen to give way. He was sup- 
planted by his rival, Buckingham ; while Berkley^ a wise and 
moderate man, was at the same time invested with the ad- 
minisiiation of the affairs of Irejiaad* Puring his eommis* 
Bion, which lasted only ibur years^ the Catholics enjoyed 
stations of trust and honoar, they be&ame members of cor* 
porate bodies and of the magistracy^ while an unprecedented 
calm appeared to settle upon the nation. It was, however 
no more Ihau the periodical stillness vvilli vvhicli every boister- 
ous element in nature is attended; for in 1673 the reins of 
government were once more placed in the hands of Ormond^ 
and the country with its religion and rising happiness is 
again converted into an universal scene of terror and blood. 
Through the infamous intrigues of Shaftsbury, Lord Chancel- 
lor of England, Titus Gates and other wretches of hired 
villany were brought forth; Catholic plots and popish treason 
became the ordinary outcry of the day. The old machinery 
of past sanguinary times was got ready, and Catholics oi 
every rank were marked out as the victims in whose blood 
these tragical preparations were to terminate. During the 
following year the Catholic chapels of the kingdom were 
closed; priests both secular and regular were proscribed; the 
same spirit which walked abroad in the days of Elizabeth 
and of Cromwell was now makmg rapid strides along the 
hamletSy towns and cities of the country. Peter Talbot, the 
Tenerable Archbishop of Dublin, sinking under age and in- 
firmity, and Lord Mountgarret, old and bed-ridden, were 

turum, et judicium proprium semper £ccle«ie judicio onuuno submissurum, prout 
inuie fevMA robmitto, laaquaiii kaaSI^ it oteditns Eeali^ tt Ordinis Serapbici 
fiUiM. In qiwram fidcm pnMtnlilNi* tabteripii dMe IS MaitS, 1689, («^o novo.) 

" JosEpuvs FnAMascus Gxmstti, 
"Ph. Fr. Amtonius MXastut* 
'* Pb, Fr. JoAimw EvuuxD, 
"Fb. Fft. FflAMcncm FoBSTALb.** 
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botli taken into custody and iiia<ji^cd to prison.* The 
saintly, learned and illustrious Aiclibi>hop of Armagh, 
Oliver Plunket, fell a victim to the malice of his enemies in 
London.f Domiaick Burke, Bishop of Elphin, and number- 
leas others found means of letiring from the kingdom and 
thus escaped the pursuit of their peraeeutors. These fright- 
fol scenes were kept up with but little intennission until the 
year 1685, when Charles II ended his mortal career. It has 
been stated by writers of respectability, that Charles had 
long before this evenl secretly renounced riotesUmtism and 
embraced the truths of the Catholic faith. if That he was at- 
tended on his death-bed by Father John lluddleston, an 
Engliflh Benedictine, rests on the authority of that eminent 
divine and on unquestionably authentic documents which 
are to be found in the writings of Doctor Philip Bllis, Chap* 
lain to James II and afterwards Bbhop in the Compania 
Bomana.§ 

James II, who ascended the throne on the death of his 

brother, had both before and after his (drvation to that state 
openly declared his religious prmciples an<l avowed himself a 
Catholic. Religious toleration was now proclaimed through- 
out Ireland; the churches and monastic establishments of the 
country 'were repaired or rebuilt; the clergy secular and rfr> 
guhur appealed in their respective ecclesiastical costume, and 
all the ceremonies of the Church were performed with the 
same pomp and solemnity as had been observed in the bright- 
est period of Catholic times. To complete this scene of 
universal joy and to consummate the happiness of the nation, 
Richard Talbot, Viscount Tyrconnell, brother of Peter Talbot, 

• See chap. III. f See chap. II. 

X Carte, Vol. II. p. 172.— Harris de Script. Hiber. p. 191.— Sir R. Soutliwell's 
NArrative, p. 07. Acrordin^ to these autliorities, Charles was received at Cologne 
inio the bosom ol the Catholic Ciiurch in 1656, by Peter Talbot, aftemards 
Afchbuhop of DttUin. 

$ Bnnimu, IteMraiii Hittoria; 
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the late Archbishop of Dttblin^ was appointed Lord Lieu* 
tenant of Ireland. His bravery in the field had long since 
entitled him to this distingaished honour; his prudence, 
moderation and love of justice are a few amon^ the many 

other excellent qualities which had pre-eminently iittcd him 
for the laithful discharge of this higii and trust-worthy com- 
mission, James, however, had been scarcely tlii-ee jotitb on 
the throne, when all the symptoms of popular convulsion^ 
80 characteristic of those times, began to make their appear^ 
ance* The Protestants of England and of Ireland as well 
as the Puritans of Scotland took the alatin. Many of the 
great land owners of the country, inheriting property to an 
immense amount and resting on no better title than that of 
confiscation, b^aii now to give way to their fears; an univer- 
sal panic broke in at oacc upon their intheitu undisturbed re- 
pose. Religious bigotry, the curse and seonrtre of mankind, 
presently lent its aid, while James, m the midst uf this re- 
volutionary movement, had the mortification of witnessing 
his kingdom invaded and his throne assailed by no less a pei^ 
sonage than William, Prince of Orange, his own 8on*in*law« 
With the ciyil events of the country ihb analysis has but 
little connexion; it may, however, be remarked that by the 
battle of the Boyne on the 2nd of July, 1690, the fate of 
King James was decided; the sacking of Athlone and the 
battle ot Aughrim in 1691 infiicted another deadly blow, but 
when Limerick surrendered on terms solemnly pledged yet 
afterwards shamefully violated, the whole kingdom almost 
instantaneously submitted and recognized the sovereignty of 
WiUimn IIL 

The history of this reign, so far as Catholicity was con- 
cerned, would be little more than a mere rehearsal of all the 
sanguinary laws and revolting cruelties which disgraced the 

times of Elizabeth and of the usurper Cromwell — events 
. which with pain and sorrow have been already unfolded. 
He set out, as in general ail revolutionary adventurers do, by 

VOL. II. 2 £ 
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holding up promises which were never performed and by acts 
of occasional lenity and moderation; but when, in 1695, the 
administiation of this country had been placed in the hands 
of Capel, the Tcil was instantly temoved and the Catholics of 
Ireland had a full view of the chasm which time and intrigue 
were working and had already prepared for their seemingly 
utiiversal debtraction. During; the government of this Viceroy, 
acts were passed to prevent domestic as well as foreign edu- 
cation, to prohibit the diifusion of knowledge, and to brutal- 
ize the Irish. Both houses of parliament were closed against 
Catholics; the oaths of supremacy and of abjuration were 
enforced, and as had been the case in the tenific days of old^ 
all bishops, vicars-general and friavs were compelled by law 
to quit the kingdom on or before the 1st of May, 1698. The 
return of these ecclesiastics was adjudged high treason, but 
should any person attempt to conceal them, he sluill for the 
first offence be liable to a penalty of twenty pounds; for tlie 
second offence forty; and for the third, he shall be subjected 
to the forfeiture of all his goods and chattels, one-half of 
which to be given to the informer and the other half to the 
crown. 

The outrageous manner, in which the priesthood of Ireland 
had been now treated, dicited the eommissenition of all 
civilized Europe. Among the numerous letters of condolence 

wliicli during these melancholy times had been addressed to 
the prelates luid people of Ireland, there was one fi^>m that 
venerable Father of the faithful, Innocent XII; it was dated, 
at St. Mary Major, 10th of June, 1698. In this epistle, the 
Holy Father, after alluding to the crucible through which the 
Church of Ireland had passed and the ordeal to which it was 
now exposed, exhorts both prelates and people to look vnth 
patience to that eternal kingdom which had been so dearly 
purchased for them — ^**Nor, says he, are your sufferings like 
those of yesterday, tli< y are the suiTerings of centuries; your 
nation, renowned for sanctity, has preserved for ages the 
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glory of the faith to your eternal honour and the salvation of 
your souls. Therefore suffer all things with Christian patience, 
knowiDg that the Lord will not permit any being to be tried 
beyond his strength— as to us, our prayers shall be unceasing 
before the throne of mercy." The same Tenerable Pontiff, 
immediately after by ApostoMcal letters enjoined prooessioiui 
to be made and public prayers to be oflfered in behalf of the 
sulieiing Church of Ireland throughout the several diocesses 
of Italy and all the adjacent islands.* The jicrsf cutiou under 
William remained unabated : according to South s account, the 
number of regulars banished in that year (1698) from Ireland, 
amounted to 454; namely, from Dublin, 153; from Galway, 
190; from Cotk, 76; from Waterford, 36.t These inofiensive 
men, thus eyiled ficom the land of their birthi were afterwards 
scattered over the nations of Europe; existing witnesses of 
the merciless government under whi<^ they lived, and by 
Iheir banishnicut, poverty and sufferings proclaiming to the 
world the unfeeling, intolerant spirit of the British laws. 

William died by a fall from his horse in the tifty- second 
year of his age and the thirteenth of his leign, (1702.) 

* £x Aidiivo S«eietuu Biwriwi. t PhUoaop. Tnps. ▼. iii. p. 667. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SucouMn Iff Si, Pairieh^JEjpUagml Sem — JZe/i^vm 
Finrndaium of the Sev&UeaUk Cenimy^ 

The Archbishops, who liad presided over the See of Ar- 
magh dunng the seventeenth century, were: Peter Lombard; 
Uugh Mac Caghwell; Hugh O'ReiUy; Edmund O'Reillys 
Oliver Plunket and Xknnmick Maguire. 

Petbb Lohbabd, wIio succeeded to the metropolitan chair 
immediatety on the death of Edmund Mae Gauran, mts de- 
scended from an ancient and distingnished line of ancestry; 
his fether was an opnient merchant in the City of Waterford 
and had, by his upriglit and mLiepid conduct during the reign 
of Elizabeth, justly elicited the respect of his fellow citizens. 
In compliance with the wishes of his friends, he placed his 
son under the celebrated Camden, who had be«n at that 
period a professor in Westminster School. The time which 
the youthful Lombard had spent in Westminster could not be 
considerable; he was removed from thence at a very early 
age and soon after proceeded to Lonvain with a view of enter- 
ing on a course of ecclesiastieal studies. The University of 
Louvain, comprising twenty-nine colleges subject to its consti- 
tutions, had at that period been consi<iered one of the first 
literary establishments in Europe.* It wag frequented by 
students from all nations^ and among that number were 
several Irishmen whom the intolerance of the British 
laws had forced into exile, but who on that account were re- 
ceived by the Lovanians with more than ordinary marks of 
attention. In this retreat of science Peter Lombard devoted 

* Fasti, Lovanien, Vakno Audrea. ¥A. 1635. 
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Upwaids ot rifteen years to the study of the ScriptutLS and 
of the Fathers: he graduated a doctor in divinity and iifter- 
wards continued to deHver theological lectures in tiie Univer- 
sity with great success. His reputation was not confined 
within the halls of Lcmvain: he had many admirers in the 
City of Romcy and among the number of his patrons that 
great encourager of literature^ Clement VIII, has been par- 
ticularly noticed. Doctor Lombard was soon after appointed 
Provost of the Cathedral of Cambray and was sabsequentty 
advanced to the See of Armagh upon the death of Edmund 
Mac Graurun m 1598.* Such was the unabated fury <>f the 
storm then raised against the prelacy of Ireland that it was im- 
possible for a Catholic bishop to return with safety into the 
kingdom: a promotion to the episcopacy was considered as a 
step to the scaffold, while in most of the sees the ecclesias- 
tical administiation was committed to the care of a Vicar 
General; in this manner the Archdiocess of Armagh appears 
to have been governed during the time of this learned 
Primate.^ At the solicitation of his friends he removed to 
Rome, was nomiiiated domestic prelate to Clement VIII and 
was finally intrusted with the presidency oi the congregation 
" De Auxiliis," by his Holiness, Pope Paul V. During his 
residence in this city he completed a treatise entitled Casus 
circa Decretum Clementis Papa VIII/' and about the same 
time he pubUsbed his still more celebrated work, ^De Regno 
HibernisBy Sanctorum insula, Commentarium." The truths 
contained in this latter woik were so galling to the intolerant 
mind of James I that he gave orders for its public suppres- 
sion. :|: It was re-published at Louvain, in the year 1632, 
and became the precursor of other similar productions which 
appeared in the course of this and the succeeding centuries. 
The Primate, Peter Lombard, died at Rome, A.D. 1625. 

• FMit Acaa. Lov. p. 86. 1 0*Sttl1ivaD Bmm. T. 4. L. 1. • 

X VioUit, p. 186. 
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Hugh Mac Caghwell i^Cavellus,) the successor of Peter 
Lombard, was born in the County of Down in the year 
1572, and received his education at the University of Sala- 
manca. Having embraced the institute of St. Francis in an 
ancient convent of that city^ he punned \m seholastie le* 
searches and applied himself particnlarly to the metaphysical 
writings of his countryman John Duns Scotus. While em* 
ployed in successfully defending the opinions of that cele- 
brated Doctor against Abr. Bzovius and others, Hugh Mac 
Caghwell was unwilling tiiiit iiis country should be deprived 
of the honour to which it was clearly entitled. From a 
variety of records and well supported traditions he established 
beyond the possibility of a doubt that Ireland was the birth* 
place of John Dnos Scotus, and in advocating this opinion 
his arguments were happily illustrated by the researches of 
Ponce> Hickey^ Wadding and other contemporaries* Owing 
to the intolerance of Elizabeth and of James 1, the number 
of Irish students who had at this time taken refuge in the 
Spanish dominions became very considerable: several colleges 
had been already founded for the advancement of the mis- 
sion of Ireland but they had at this time been crowded to ex- 
cess^ while candidates, in great numbers, were to be found 
particularly in Spain and the Netherlands without any re- 
gular destination. To apply a remedy to these evilsy the 
learned Mac Caghwell and Florence Oonry, Archbishop of 
Tuaniy availed themselves of the influence which they pos- 
sessed in the Spanish court and prevailed on Philip II f to 
lay the foundation of the Irish Francisciin C olleoe at Lou- 
vain, which was dedicated to St. Anthony of I'adua and 
became in after times the fruitful nursery of religious and 
learned men.^ The administration of this rising establish- 
ment had been for many years committed to the care of 
Cavellus; he occupied the principal chair of theology and 

* Waddipfp Scrip, p. 108. 
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acquired great celebrity by his annotations on the cominent- 
aries and other difficult portions of the writings of Scotus.--^ 
At the request of the Minister General of his order he re- 
paired to Rome* and was appomted Deiinitor General and 
professor of divinity in the Convent of Am CUbU in that city. 
Here he completed his "Apolo2:ia,** or vindication not only 
of the principles of Scotus but likewise of his peculiarity of 
style and subtlety of urgumentution. This worV was answered 
by Nicholas Jansenius and produced a second "Apologia," 
still more comprehensive and satisfactory. The virtnes of 
this profound divine had, as well as his learning, entitled 
him to an exalted rank in the Oraich; hcLwas held in bigb 
esteem by Pope Paul III and in 1626 was advanced by fhwt 
Pontiff to the vacant metropolitan See of Armagh. Although 
the sword of persecution had been still impending over the 
Church of Ireland, its terrors at once di8ai)peared before the 
ardour of this apostolic man; he resolved to visit his native 
country and made the necessary preparations for his journey, 
but was seized with a sudden illness and died on the 22nd 
of September, 1626, in the fiflLy-fifth year of his age* His 
remains were interred in the Church St Isidore at Rome, 
and a monument with a suitable inscription was afterwards 
erected to his memory in the same Cbnrch by John O'Neal, 
Earl of Tyrone. This learned Prelate has published the 
following works: 1. Scoti commentaria in quatuor libros 
Sententiarum, cum annotationibus Marginalibus.— Antwerp, 
1620. 2. Apologia pro Johaiuie Duns Scoto, adyersusAbr* 
Bzovium, ordinis Praodicatorum. 3. Alia Apologia, adversus 
Nicholaum Jansenium. 4. Scoti commentaiia Sen Reportata 
Parisiensia. 6. Questiones Quodlibetaies. 6. Qu^Btiones 
in Metaphysicam, de primo Principb et Theoremata^Vene- 
t]is.--*1626. 7. Questiones in Libras de Anima. And a 
Tineatise written in the Irish language, entitled **The Minor 
of Penance.'* — Louvain, 1628."*^ 

• Wadding->Harrt$'a Writers, p. 104. 
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Hugh O'Reilly, Bishop of Kilmore, was translated from 
that See to Armagh on the demise of Hugh Mac-Caghwell, 
in 1626. Hia administration comprises that awful period of 
our history^ which has heen already noticed and durii^ which 
the prudent forbearance and honourable consistency of this 
Prelate had served powerfully to exalt his character in the 
estimation of all parties. Throughout the whole series of 
these numerous and complicated scenes this Prelate invanalily 
attached himself to the principles of the Nuncio. Wlien 
that functionary returned from Wateribrd and formed a 
supreme council on the ruins of the former, the Primate, 
Hugh O'Reilly, attended at Kilkenny and was among the 
number of those who subscribed to the new oath of associa- 
tion.* After this memorable reformation of the supreme 
eoiincil, the Primate retired to the more agreeable duties of 
his diocess, until the year 1648, at which time the second 
treaty was concluded with Inchiquin. Guided by the honest 
dictates of his own judgmentj a privilege to which on mat- 
ters of national policy every man has an undoubted claim, 
he again appears on the side of the Nuncio and enters bis 
protest against the cessation. Whatever opinions may have 
been formed as to the conduct of the Primate on these occa- 
sions, one thing is certain, that he had acted throughout 
with a degree of unbending consistency: he adhered to the 
fortunes of the Nuncio and even to the virreck of the nation 
as long as a single plank was suffered to remain, and when at 
length the meetinp: of James's-town was convened, the acts 
of that assembly, in which the perfidy of Ormond was repro- 
bated, received the signature of this Metropolitan together 
with those of eleven bishops and several other ecclesiastical 
d%nitaries.t After having governed the Archdiocess of 
Armagh during angry and perilous times, the Primate, Hugh 
O'Reilly, died in the County of Cavan about the year 1656.;^ 

* £x Archiv. S. Isidori, Arm. v. fol. 98. f Cox, part ii. Appen. xlviii. p. 178. 
I Jus Pmnatiale ab Oliv. Planket, p. 30. 
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Edmund O'Reilly was advanced to the Metropolitan See 
of Armagh on the year following. He was a native of the 
County. of Dublin and had for some time discharged the 
dttcitt of pastor in the Archdiooess. B,i$ seal and other good 
qualities ^ded much to hia nimtatioa loid afaipiit the yeur 
1637 he was aent to LouTain aa Baeter 0f th^ Irish CoUega 
in that City. He returned ia 1640 to hia native country, was 
received with marks of high esteem hy the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Tlioiiias Fleming, and was soon after appointed his 
Vicar General.* This office he continued to discharge at a 
period when the kingdom and particularly the diocess of 
Dublin was one scene of terror between the confederates and 
their puritanical opponents. The Archbishop, being a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, was obliged to reside frequently 
at Kilkenny; thither also his Vicar General had occasion to 
repair and throughout the entire course of the discussions he 
was generally considered one of the most strenuous supporters 
of the Nuncio. Tins it was which exposed him to the 
obloquy of Peter Walsh and subjected hnii to a lengthened 
series of persecution. During the usurpation of Cromwell 
this eminent ecclesiastic with many others fled from the 
country and took refuge in Lisle. About this period the See 
of Armagh became vacant, and the merits of Edmund 
O'Reilly having been already appreciated at Rome he was 
advanced to the Primacy and conseetated at Bi^ssels about 
the year 1657. Notwithstanding the awful aspect of the 
times he now formed die lYsolution of revisiting Ireland, and 
having passed through Calais, where he received letters from 
Cardinal Mazarine, he arrived in London during the spring of 
1658. Father Peter Walsh had, it seems, taken up his resi- 
dence about the same time in this city; he soon became 
acquainted with the arrival of the Primate, and aceoiding to 
his own acknowledgement had him arrested with some other 

* Arch. S. hoiKui, Am. v. a. z. 
▼OL. II. , 2 F 
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ecclesiastics and sent back to a port on the coast of France.* 
Not content with this act of trcacliery Father Walsh under- 
takes to afisail the chai-acter of the Primate. He endeavours 
to represent hind as an abettor of the Puritans and an enemy 
to the: Kitigy and chaises him with having ^ren direetkms 
lliai' p^ers should hi ofiered thnmghotit the Province of 
Armagh fyr "the prosperity of CiomweU."t The authof of 
these calunmfes was however unable to produce any anthorityy 
savo tlie assertion of two anonymous informers; the state- 
ment was therefore universally discredited. This veni'iable 
Prelate, however, soon found means of returning to his 
native country where he remained until the year 1662, when 
he was again forced into exile.:|: During the national Synod 
of 1666 he was allowed^ bj means of Ormondy to .retura 
ptovided he would sanction what was then termed the Vale- 
sian Remonstrance. He landed in DuUih on the very day 
when this troublesome document had been subjected to the 
final decision of the Synod. To the Primate it a|>])cared 
inadmissible; its language seemed to him equivocal as well 
as disrespectful to the holy See, while the formula proposed 
by the great majority of the clergy together with the Sorbonne 
propositions embraced all that was necessary to express their 
unqualified allegiance to his Majesty. Tbia Prelate continued 
throughout an avowed opponent to the favourite Remon- 
stranoe of Peter Walsh, notwithstanding the storms which 
he had reason to expect would on that account have been col- 
lected aruuad him. Scarcely had the Synod been dissolved 

* HiM. of ReoMD. Treat, i. pert i. pb 610. 

f Stewart, in his memoirs of Armagh, page 356, has committed an egregious 
niatake b> imputing these charges to Hugh O'Reilly, the predeccnor of Ednitiiid. 
Me qvoMi the stateoMnt of Cotx and the laHiiMiiy el Peter Walah. Sfow Cos, 
in iheee paasaces, OMkee no mention whatever of Hugh O'Reilly, while Peter 
Walsh labours in vein to fasten them on the Fiimate, fdmand. 

t See p. 20$. 
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when tbe Primate was arrested and placed under a strong 
military guard on the preLeadcd grounds of his having come 
to this country for the purpose of preparing the way for an 
invasion. To give some colour of plausibility to their pfo- 
ceedings, Ormond and his secretary Sir George Lane oioeu- 
lated a report, that a commnnication to that effeel had been 
reeeived at the Castle from the Earl of Sandwich, at that 
time Ambassador at the court of Spain.* The effect of this 
in-dipi;ested sclieme on the public luiud may be i cadily cou 
ceiveti; even among the court party it received but little 
crectit, the Primate was, however, hurried away from Dubhn 
under the custody of Stanley, the town Major, and having 
been conveyed to Dover was transmitted from thence to 
Calais and banished the kingdom* This p^wuted exile 
oontinaed bat a short time in France; he removed to Loovain 
where the severity of his past suffettDgs had so exhausted his 
constitution, that he lingered for a period and died about the 
year 1669. 

Oliveh Plunket, a descendant of one of tlie most ancient 
and illustrious famihes in Ireland and nearly related to the 
Earls of Fingal, was advanced to the primacy of Arms^h in 
the year 1669. lie completed his course of ecdeeiasticai 
studies in the Ludovisian coll^ at Rome, graduated a doc- 
tor in divinity and afterwards became a distinguished pro> 
feasor of theology in the college De propaganda fide,* the 
duties of which office he continued to discharge for more 
than twelve years. His exemplary life as well as his learning 
had recommended him to the notice of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
accordingly on the decease of Edmund U Reilly he was 
nominated by Clement IX and promoted to the vacant see.*!* 

The Catholics of Ireland were at this period allowed to 
enjoy some share of repose; that spirit of intolerance, by 
which the nation had been so long distracted, was at 

* Hist, of Rcmon. Part II. Tr. I. p. 746. f ArckdekiD, TheoU Tripart. p. 227. 
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length compelled to give way under the raild administration 
of Lord Berkley; many of the prelates had returned to their 
aeea, places of worship were repaired and all the duties of 
religion were peiformed with safety throughout the kingdom. 
During this temporary calm the labours of the Primate in 
Tdviving the veligious fenrour of aneient days were truly 
apostolica]; his official acts were marked by a superior 
degree of prudence and from the temperate manner in which 
they were enforced must necessarily have given universal 
satisfaction. In 1671, he was delegated by comnassorial 
letters from the hoJy See, to decide m a case then contested 
between the Dominicans and Franciscans relative to their 
respective rights of receiving the alms of the faithful in the 
dioeesses of Armagh^ Down^ Dromore and Clogher. In 
these distiictsy with the exceptkm of Dromore, consents 
belonging to each order had been formeriy erected and the 
several communities were equally privileged to apply to t^eir 
benefactors without attempting to raise objections against 
each other. The Franciscans, however, who had settled in 
Ulster soon after the restoration of Charles II, began to ad- 
vance some unprecedented claims to exclusive rights and 
attempted to deprive the Dominicans of their privileges. — 
After a lengthened controversy, which had been conducted 
with more clamour than edification, both parties appealed to 
Rome and the question was ultimately referred to the de* 
cision of the Archbishop of Armagh. The Primate, in issu- 
ing his definitary sentence, declares that having received the 
allegations of the several claimants, he determined, as a 
matter of prudence, to avail himself of the counsel of those 
who must have been already acquainted with the subject; 
that for this reason he had consulted with Patrick Cusack, 
Bishop of Meath, together with his Vicar General Oliver 
Deasci and Thomas Fite-Simons, Vicar General of Kilmore; 
and that finally having pronounced a decision in fiivour of 
the Dominicans he confirms the same by the seal of his au- 
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thority and requires obedience thereto from all parties under 
paiQ of suspeosioQ to be incurred without farther process or 
appeaL** 

About this time a cireamstance occurred which occasioned 
the publication of a work entitled ''Jus Primattale^" and 

which the Primate Oliver Plunket had written with a view 
of defending the primatial rights of the See of Armaorh. A 
general convocation of the Catholic clergy had taken place 
in Dublin^ for the purpose of preparing an address to Lord 
Berkley expressive of their gratitude for his mild and patei> 
nal administration. In affixing their signatures to this docu- ' 
menty the tight of precedence was disputed between the 
Aichbishops of Armi^h and Dublin^ each prelate refusing 
to subscribe subsequently to the other. This it was which 
induced the Archbishop of Armagh to uridcrtakc tlie above 
mentioned publication, which was lollowcd by a simiiar work 
in reply from the pen of Peter Talbot^ Archbishop of Dub- 
lin.t 

The counsel delivered by this apostolic Prelate in the dis- 
charge of his ministerial duties received additional efficacy 
fiom the example of hk own virtuous life. Both contem- 
porary and subsequent writers seem to vie with each other in 
recording the excellent qualities which form the character of 
this good man; even Protestant authors, ^\ho cauaot be 
suspected of partiality, have willingly afforded the most 
honourable testimony to his mild, inoffensive manners; his 
charitable, patient, condescending disposition.^: The sanctity 
of his character, however, accorded but badly with the 
maxims of the corrupt/age* in which he lived, nor could it 
secure him from the inveterate malice of blood-thirsty and 
proffigate men. In superintending the concerns of his 
dipcess he had occasion to censure the immorality of some 

• Ex Archivo S. Sixti, de Urbe; m Hib. Dona, p. 129. t Sec Chap. III. 

I Burnet'i History of his Own Tim«8, p. 502.— Baker'i ChroiucU. 
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few individuals among his clet^y; persons whose abandoned 
lives had already afforded notorious scandal to the country 
and had long since loudly demanded reproof and punishment. 
The names of these men were, Mac Moyer, Duffy and 
Maclean, three Franciscans, and Murphy a secular priest. 
Chanter of Armagh and a noted rapparee.* Pilled with rage 
truly diabolical, these depraved wretches had now conceived 
the desiirn of taking away the life of their venerable, unsus-r 
pecting Prelate; the dark laid conspiracy was readily formed, 
and in this bond of iniquity they were soon after joined by 
IbHir layaieni Mac Moyer, Hanson and two miscreants who 
were a disgrace to the honourable name of O'NeaL The 
spirit of the age was unfortunately too fiivourable to the 
designs of such systematic villmns: in England the people 
were thrown into an extraordinary degree of excitement by 
the mere rumouis of pretended plots and conspiracies, while 
infonvier^ and characters of the vilest description were by the 
connivance of government amassing fortunes on the ruins of 
innocence. Thus emboldened, the conspirators repaired to 
Dublin and afterwards to London where their examinations 
were received. The charges which these wretdies had 
brought against their Primate were, that on his advance- 
ment to the See of Armagh he had entered into a correspond- 
ence with the French court for the purpose of effecting an 
invasion of Ireland. That lie engaged to raise a lorce of 
seventy thousand Irishmen. That he was to put Dublin and 
ail the sea ports mto the hands of the French ; and that he 
was to cause money to be collected among the Irish clergy 
in Older to meet the expenses of this invasion. On the in- 
formations of these outcasts, Oliver Plunket, the venerable 
Archbishop of Armagh, was arrested and confined in New- 
gate on the 6th of December, 1679. The feeluig which 
thb extraordinary occurrence had created throughout the 



• Carte, Vol. 11. p. 613. 
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naUuli can II 01 be easily described; with the exception of the 
eonspirsitdis themselves, his very enemies contenij)lHted his 
state with pity and considered his acquittal as inevitable. It 
was at first beUeved that his trial would be brought before 
the court of Kmg's Bench at Dublin, for which purpose he 
was detained a close prisoner in Newgate nnttl the following 
October^ 1680. Ireland, however, was not tbe theatre on 
which his enemies expected to figure with success; their in- 
ikmous characters as well as the innocence of the accused 
were too well known in that country; they accordingly found 
means of having the proceedings transferred to London, 
where the presence of witnesses and the production of ne- 
cessary documents would be rendered impossible, and where 
a juiy unacquainted with the parties and a prejudiced judge 
would have to decide on the &te of their innocent victim. — 
Tbe Primate was accordingly conveyed under a strong 
military escort to London, but on the day appointed for his 
trial m the King's Bench the jury unanimously agreed in 
refusing the bills against him.* The conspirators, although 
defeated in this instance, were by no means inclined to re- 
linquish their deadly purpose; they became even more de- 
termined. Encouraged in a certain high quarter, a new 
series of indictments was lodged against him and the 3rd of 
May was appointed for his trial. The chaiges contained in 
these indictments amounted to seven heads and are thus re- 
capitulated by the dying Prelate in the powerful appeiU which 
he delivered from the scaffold on the morning of his execu- 

"First, that he had sent letters by one Neal O'Neal to 
Monsieur Baldesche, the Pope's secretary; also to the 
Bishop of Aix and Principe Colonna, that they might solicit 
foreign powers to invade Ireland. Secondly, that he em* 
ployed Captaui Cam O'Neal to solicit the French King for 

•BiiiMl,V«l.Lp.m 
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succour. Thirdly, that he exacted money from the clergy of 

Ireldiid for the purpose of introducing the French and maia- 
taining seventy thousand men. Fourthly, that he had this 
force in readiness and that he had given <lnections to a 
friar named Duffy, to raise two hundred and filly men in the 
parish of Fogbart and county of Louth. Fifthly, that he 
was to annroond all the forts and harbours of Ireland; and 
that he fixed upon Garlingfoid^ as a fit harbour far the in- 
vasion.. Sixthly^ that he had held several. meetiDgs^ where 
money was collected for this purpose. Seventhly, that there 
was a meeting in the County of Monagban at which three 
hundred pentlemeu ot three several counties had attended; 
and whom lie exhorted to take up arms for the reoovery of 
their estates."* 

Never has there been witnessed a more flagrant act of in- 
justice than that which had been perpetrated during the 
course of these proceedings. The witnesses and documents 
so indispensable for the case were all in Ireland; the accused 
Primate, therefore, prayed the court that time might be 
granted him for summoning bis witnesses, collecting his 
papers and nrakintr the arrangements necessary for his de- 
fence. + Five weeks w( le allowed him by the Chief Justice, 
but by reason of contrary winds and the uncertainty of the 
seas they bad not arrived at the termination of that period. 
He ac<iordingly preyed that a further allowance of twelve 
days might be granted him, but this request was refused 
and the judges proceeded on the txm\.% To iuiy person ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland and the circumstances of 
the accused, the charges by which this innocent Prelate's 
life was now tiireatened must appear at once visionary and 
incredible. "In bis defence (observes a Protestant writer,) 
the Primate alleged the improbability of all that was sworn 
agamst him; which was apparent enough. He stated that 

• ArchbidiQp Plunket's 8pe«cb. f Ardidakin, p. 700. % Id. p. 761. 
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the Irish clergy were so poor, that he himself, who was the 
head of a whole provincei lived in a httle thatched house 
with only one senruity hayiog never abcwe sixty poonds 
yearly income; so that neither he or they could be thought 
▼ery likely to carry on a design of this nature.'** But a 
band of blood-stained and perjured wretches were now 
arrayed against him ; in the face of heaven they sealed theif 
eternal iiifamv: a verdict of guilty was returned by an igno- 
rant jury, and sentence of death j^ronounced by a partial, 
temporizing judge. As soon as the verdict was returned, the 
innocent and injured Prelate bowed in humble submission to 
the court; and raising his eyes to heaven in the spirit of a 
martyr he exclaimed ''the Lord be thanked!" He was re- 
commended by the Chief Justice to become an approver, 
but the Primate assured him that his salvation was dearer to 
him than a thousand lives. ''If (he adds,) I were a man 
tlmt had no care of my conscience, I might have saved my 
life; for I was offered it by divers people here, if I would 
but confess my guilt and accuse others. But, my Lord, I 
had rather die ten thousand deaths than wrongfully take 
away one farthing of any man's goods, one day of his liberty 
or one moment of his life."t 

The Catholics throughout England and Ireland had been 
doomed to witness this tragical scene with horror; among 
the well minded portion of the Protestant community, it 
created a general feeling of commisseration. Eachard, in 
his history of England, assures us, "that the Earl of Essex, 
late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was so sensible of this 
good man's hardship, that he generously applied to the King 
ibr a pardon, and told his majesty that the witnesses must 
needs be perjured; for these things sworn against him could 
not possibly be true. Upon which the King in a passion 
said, ' Why did yon not attest this at Ms trialt it would 

* Biker's Chromclt:, p. 710. t Memoin of MiMionwy Prmm, P*rt II. p. 467, 
VOL. II* 2 G 
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have done him good then. I dare not pardon any one,* And 
fto concluded with the same kind of answer he had given 
another person formerly, bioodbe upon your head and 
mt vpon mine/ 

On the let of July, 1681, this heroic martyr was placed 
on a sledge and drawn from the prison of Newgate to Tyburn. 
''At this awful moment (obserres Father Corker, his bosom 
friend and fellow prisoner^) there appeared in him something 
beyond expression — somethmg more than human. The most 
hard-hearted people were melted into tears at the sight. — 
Many Protestants in my hearing wished their souls in tiie 
same state with his* AU believed him innocent, and he 
made Catholics, even the most timorous, in love with 
death*"t When he had reached the place of execution, he 
addressed the immense multitude in a speech which has 
been handed down as an aflecting memorial of his sufferings, 
and which we shall take the opportunity of inserting in this 
place. 

"I have some few days past abided my trial at the King's 
Bench, and must very soon appear at the bench of the 
King of kings and before a Judge, who cannot be deceived 
by false witnesses or corrupted allegations, whereas he 
knowetb the secrets of all hearts. Neither can he deceive 
any or give an unjust sentence, being all goodness and a 
most just Judge. Therefore will he in&Uibly decree an 
eternal reward for all good works and condign punishment 
for the smalleat transgression of his commandments. This 
being the case, it would be a wicked act and contrary to my 
eternal welfare, should I now, by declaring: any thing con- 
tmry to truth, commit a detestable sin, tor which within a 
very short time I must receive sentence of everlasting dam- 
nation. 1 protest, therefore^ upon the word of a dying man, 

f Vidt Fitiier Corker** Letter in M«m«in of MiwioiiMy Piiesu, Tort II. p. 466. 
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and as I hope for salvation at the hands of the supreme 
Judge that I will declare the truth with all sincerity; and 
this I do in order that the circumstances of my case may be 
known to all the world. 

It is to be obsenred that I have been accused in Ireland 
of treason uud praemunire; the prosecutors, however, know- 
ing that 1 had witnesses who would clearly establish my in- , 
nocence, came to this city and procured that I should be 
brought hither where the crimes objected to ine were not 
committed and where the jury were unacquainted with me and 
with the character of my accusers. Here, after six months 
close imprisonmenti I was brought to the bar on the 3rd ol 
May. But whereas my witnesses and records were in Ire- 
landy the Lord Chief Justice gave me five weeks to procure 
them. However, by reason of the seas and other impedi- 
ments this was found impossible: I therefore begged for 
twelve days more, that I miglit be in readiness for my trial, 
which the Lord Chief Justice refused." He then enume- 
rated the «:everal heads of the accusation, as already stated^ 
and refuted each in a strain of reasoning the most convincing, 
and after having appealed to heaven in testimony of his in* 
nocence, he thus proceeds: ''Tou see, therefore, the cir- 
cumstances in which I am placed; you have heard what pro- 
testations of innocence I have made: but that you may be 
the more induced to give me credit, I do also assure you 
that a great Peer sent me notice that I could save my life if 
I would accuse others: my answer was, that I never knew of 
any conspirators in Ireland^ except those who were publicly 
hnmon as outiauu, and that to save my life I would not falsely 
accuse any person or prefndice my own souL To take away 
any man's life or goods wrongfully ill becometh any Chris- 
tian, especially a man of my calling, being a clergyman of 
the Catholic Church and also an unworthy Prelate, which I 
do openly confess. Neither will I deny to have exercised in 
Ireland the functions of a Catholic Prelate, as long as there 
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was any toleration; and to have endeavoured to bring the 
clergy, of whom I had the care, to a due comportment ac- 
cording to their calling; and although in this I did nothing 
but my dnty, yet some, who would not amend, had a pre- 
judice for me, and especially my accusers to whom I did 
endeavour to do good. Those to whom I allude are the 
clergymen; as to the four laymen who appeared against me, 
I was never aci^uuiuit^d vvilli any of them. This wicked act 
of theirs ought, however, not to reflect on religion; whereas 
it is well known that there was a Judas amongst the twelve 
apostles and a wicked man named Nicholas amongst the 
seven deacons. And even as one of the said deacons, holy 
Stephen, did pray for those who stoned him to death, so do 
I pray for those who took my life, saying as St. Stephen did, 

0 Lord, lay not this dn to them,* 

''Now that I have declared how innocent I am of any 
plot or conspiracy, I would I were able with the like truth to 
clear myself of high crimes committed against the divine 
Majesty's commandments, often transgressed by me, for 
which 1 am sorry with all my heart; and if I should or 
could live a thousand years, I have a firm resolution and a 
strong purpose, by your grace, O my God, never to offend 
you; and I beseech your divine Majesty, by the merits of 
Christ and by the intercession of his blessed Mother and of 
all the holy angels and saints, to forgive me my sins, and to 
grant my soul eternal rest.'* 

* It it recorded diAt Duiy, one of liis perjured mttrdmni» writliinj^ wider (be 
vengeance of an angry conscience, had tome time after presented himself before a 
succensor of Archbishop Plunket, exclaiming in a tone of awful desperation "Am 

1 never to have peace! is there no mercy forme!" The good Prelate before 
whom he stood, observed (or a time an awful silence^ then producing a glass case 
and plaeiag it before him, be said in a voiica deep voA eolemo, '* Look bete, thoa 
uprortiiiiate wretch !" It contained the bead of his innocent victim. The wrelcbad 
man unable to bear the sight, swooned away. It is said that In' fpf^r.? the remain- 
dor of his days in making public atooeiDcnt and died a great penitent. — Steward's 
Memoirs of Armagh, p, 363. 
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iluviug concluded this upjifal aiunist the tears of a numer- 
ous audience, he contiiiucxi fur some time in prayer and then 
resigned himself into the hands of his executioners. He was 
suffered to hang until he expired and was then cut down, 
beheaded, bowelled and quartered; after which his heart and 
bowels were cast into the fire. The head, adorned with 
silvery coloured locks, is still preserved in the Convent of 
the Dominican nuns at Dro^ heda.* His body, which was 
bepged of the Kinp;, was interred in St. Giles's eliurcliyaid : 
liaving been raised about four years after, it was found entire 
and conveyed to the Benedictine Monastery at Lambspring, 
in Germany, where with great solemnity it was re-intombed. 
Id 1693, the holy Abbot Corker, caused a magnificent 
monument to be erected over the remains with the follow- 
ing inscription :t 

"Reliquiae, SanctsB MemorisB, Olivbri Plvnket, Arch- 
ie[)iscopi Armachani, HiBERNiiE Primatis, qui in Odium 
Catholicai fidei laqueo Susponsus, extractis Visceribus et in 
ignem projectis, Celebris Martyr occubuit LoNDIKI, primo 
die J uiu (stylo veteri) Amio Salutis, 1681. 

DoMiNiCK Magui&b, a native of the County of Fermanagh 
and descended from an illustrious family in that district, was 
advanced to the Primacy immediately after the decease of 
Archbishop Plunket. At an early age he retired to the 
Dominican Convent in Derry where be made his religious 
profession, and afterwards repaired to Andalusia in Spain for 
the purp(JHc ot completing his ecclesiastical studies. Anxious 
to return to the Convent of Gauia in the County of Ferman- 
agh, of which establishment he had been an alumnus, he pro- 
ceeded on his journey to Ireland, but when he had reached 
London his friends prevailed on him to remain in that city, 
where he became honorary Chaplain to the Spanish Ambas- 
sador. Here his stcquirements were soon appreciated, and 

• Hib. Dom. p. I31.--Stciput. t Mtmom of Mjamnaiy Priests, Part II. p. 473. 
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haTmg been nomin&tcri Archbishop of Armagh by Pope 
Innocent Xl^ in 168 1» he soon after returned to his native 
country. This Prelate, adopting the example of his prede- 
cessor appears to have been a strenuous advocate in support- 
ing the Primatial rights of the See of Armagh. Five years 
after his consecration he presided at a synod held in Dublin ; 
and in 1691 two provincial synods were convened, one at 
LiiiHii ick and the other at Galway, in wliich, as Doctor Mac - 
Mahon alleges, his claims to Primatial dignity were lecog- 
nized.'"' During the administration of this Prelate^ Dominick 
Maguire, Ireland was almost one uninterrupted scene of ter- 
ror. When at lengthy Limerick capitulated, this venerable 
Prelate yielding to the necessity of the times was compelled 
to take refuge from the storm, and retired to Paris where he 
died in 1708, and was interred in the cemetery of the Irish 
College, usuaiiy styled the "College of the Lonihaixls."-t' 

During the awful vicissitudes of the seventeenth century no 
diocesan unions had been formed; it is, however, a remark- 
able circumstance that, even in the midst of the tempest, 
several provincial synods had been convened and diocesan 
statutes enforced for upholding the morals and discipline of 
both clergy and people. These constitutions are extant, and 
as they are closely connected with the history of the Irish 
hierarchy at this period it may not be deemed improper to 
annex a summary of them in this place. In the year 1614, 
during the intolerant administration of Chichester, a Synod 
ot the Province of Leinster was h^^ld in Kilkenny, attended 
by the sufiVagan prelates and at which Eugene Matthews, 
Archbishop of Dublin presided.]: The first statute refers to 

• Joi. Frim. N. 39. f Hib. Dem. 449. 

* Agrenbly to th« order lutliwto obMrred, wt (ball hm labjoiD a sueceMiea of 

tbe prelates who governed the ArchdioCOM of Dublin during the scTenteenth cen- 
tury. This Metropolitan See had been vacant from the year 1 559 to that of 1599, 
or during almost the entire reign of Elizabeth. At length Matthew Dk OvtSDo^ 
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the decrees of the CSouncil of Trent which were to be observed 
with reverence; but whereas there were some ordinances 

which in this country could not be enforced, (such as the de- 
cree regarding clandestinity) these are left to the discretion of 
the ordinary. Secondly, besides the vicar general, a vicar 
foreign is to be chosen in each deanery, who shall be author- 
ized to preside over the priests intrusted with the euro of 
souls. Thirdly, those parishes which remain destitute of a 
pastor may be recommended to the clergy of the neighbour- 
ing parishes^ or the ordinary should, if convenient, procure ' 
the temporary assistance of priests from another diocess. 
Fourthly, that the sacrament of Baptism be no longer ad- 
ministered by iramer&ioa, and that from the Kalends of 
October in said year, this sacrament is to be conferred by in- 
fusion. Fifthly^ that in future uo priest shall, under any 
pretext or even in case of necessity, presume to celebrate the 
holy Sacrifice twice on the same day without a regular licence 
obtained from the ordinary, or in his absence from the vicar 
general, and this licence is never to be granted unless in 
cases that are manifestly urgent. Sixthly, from henceforth, 

a SpanisU f ranciscao aad a native of Segovid was consecrated Archbishop uf Dub- 
liii on the I4th of March, 1599. Bdng alrMdy acquainted with th« tutc of tbo 
Irifeh Church he embarked for this country with the suite of Don Juan D'Aquiia, 
an expedition fitted out at the suggestion of the Earl of Desmond and others. Tbej 
landed at Ivinsaie in October Ib'Ol, but not meeting with any encouragement they 
withdrew to tbeir vessels and returned home. The Archbishop Matthew De Oviedo 
icfatiaed in Spain where he died in the year 1608.»E«oiiii MArrsBwa, tnuuiated 
from Clogher to Dublin in 1611. Under thia Prelate the above mentioned Synod 
was held. lie retired to Lou vain where in 1G23 he founded an Irish College which 
ranked as the nineteenth on the records of the celebrated University in that city. 
This Prelate died at Louvain during the same year. — Thomas Flkmino, descended 
from die tuuly of the barom of Slane and a member of the f landcean Order was 
conaecrated in October 1623. This Prelate durii^ the eame year obtained from 
Pope Urban AIT! n brief allowing Irish students to be orduned" ad titulum missio' 
nil," (see Hibernia Dominicana Buppl.) He died during the usurpation of Cromwell. 
PikT£B Talbot, consecrated in I6(j9, died in prison A.D. 16tiO. See c. iii.— 
Patmck Rvacfiix, conaeeraled in 1083, <fied in 1693. See e. iL-^Pmn CniMtn, 
translated from Cech to Tnam and linally to Dnblin in 169S. died nbont the year 
1708, 
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no chalices sball be consecrated that are not made of stlverr 

or at least the cup thereof together with the paten. Seventhly, 

> **'dnd because tlic uvvlul circumstances of the times oblige us 

frequently to celebrate the divine mysteries under the open 

' air," those places are, on all such occasions, to be selected, 

which shall appear the most safe and becoming; the altar 
moreover must be covered almost on all sides, so that it may 

i thereby be sheltered from the inclemency of the weather. 

EighUily, should persons confined in prison and not haying 
the opportunity of a priest fed sincerely sorry for their sins 
and haire a desire to be refreshed with the sacred viaticum, 
the blessed Eucharist may, in such case, be sent privately 

'i by a layman; shouid the captive about to comujiuiiicate be 

a priest, he may administer it to himself : should he be a 
layman, he must not touch the sacrament with his hands, 
but receive it reverently on his tongue from the pixis. — 
Ninthly, those who shall presume to contract marriage clan- 
destinely shall incur the censure of excommunication, lata 
saUenHtB; and whereas the publication of the banns has been 
attended with numberless advantages, it is ordained, that^ 
together with the penalty imposed by the cuiions, the Ordi- 
nary also shall severely punish any priest who shall be found 
guilty of neglecting such publication. Tonthly, whereas 
a great scarcity of pastors universally prevails in these days 
of affliction, it is on that account advisable that the ordi- 
naries confer with the superiors of the regular orders and 
thereby obtain a supply of priests necessary for the due dis- 

* charge of the pastoral duties in each diocess. Eleventhly, 

that the faithful may be well acquainted with the festivals of 
obhgation, it is decreed that the following enumeration of 
them be pubiislied: all Sundays throughout the year; the 
Circumcision of our Lord; the feasts of St. Brigid, (in the 
Diocess of Kildare,) of the Purification, of St. Patrick, of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, of St. Mark the 
Evangelist, of Easter Monday and Easter Tuesday, of 
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Philip and James, Apostles, of the Invention of the holy 
Cro«8, of the Ascension of our Lord, of Whitsan Monday 
and Whitflun Tuesday, of the solemnity of Corpus Christi, 
of the Nativity of St John the Baptist, of SS. Peter and 
Paul, of St. Mary Magdalen, of St. James the Apostle» of 
St. Laurence Martyr, of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, of St. I5urtholomew Apostle, of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, of St. Matthew the Evangelist, of the Dedi- 
cation of St. Michael, of St. Luke the Evangelist, of the 
Apostles SS. Simon and Jude, of All Saints, of St. Martin, 
of St. Laurence Archbishop of Dublin, (to be observed in 
that diocess,) of St Andrew the Apostle, of the CSonception 
of the Blessed Virgin, of St Thomas the Apostle, of the 
Nativity of our Lord, of St Stephen, of St John the Evan* 
gelist, of the holy Innocents, of St. Joseph, of St. Anne, 
and of St. Sylvester; to which was afterwards added in the 
Synod of 1685, under Archbishop Russell, the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Vircrin. Twelfthly, 
the days on which the faithful are bound to fast are thus 
enumerated: all days in lent, except Sundays; the 
quartei^times; the vigils of Pentecost, of St. John the 
Baptist, of St. Laurence Martyr, of the Assumption, of 
All Saints, of SS. Peter and Paul, of the Apostles Mathias, 
James, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon and Jude, Andrew 
and Thomas, and the vigil of the Nativity of our Lord.— 
Finally, the respective Ordinaries are strictly enjoined to 
put tlie.se statutes into immediate execution, and cause them 
to be diligently observed by all persons within the sphere of 
their jurisdiction. These constitutions were ratified in the 
several provincial synods which were held at subsequent 
periods in this century under Thomas Fleming, Peter Talbot 
and Patrick Russell, Archhishops of Dublin. 

Religious toleration beginning at length to dawn on the 
Church of Ireland about the year 1685, three provincial 
synods were held under the Archbishop of Dublin, Patrick 

VOL. II. 2 H 
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RusRell. The acts of these congregations refer to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, to public instruction and to 
the collation of parishes. It was ordained, that no priest 
haying the cure of souls should be absent from his cure 
more than three days without the licence of the ordinary, 
and should he be absent even for a shorter period, he must 
in the mean time provide an approved priest to superintend 
the concerns of the parish. That no priest, secular or re- 
gular, (except parisli priests and their coadjutors,) shall pre- 
sume to celebrate the iioly mysteries twice on Sundays or 
holydays except on the feast of the Nativity of our Lord ; 
nor shall any priest, except the pastor and his coadjutor, 
celebrate in any private house, in cities or towns, without 
permission from the ordinary. That no pastor or other priest 
shall administer the blessed Eucharist from Low Sunday to 
persons from another parish, unless such persons should have 
already complied with the precept of the annual communion. 
That every priest, who has for five years been intrusted with 
the cure of souls, shall offer a silver chalice and a silver 
pixis, as a gift to the diocet^s; should he have been ten years 
in the discharge of the pastoral duties, he must, besides tke 
aforesaid gift, present to the diocess a missal with a suit of 
vestments and other ornaments necessary for the altar, but 
should he neglect to comply with this order he is to be de- 
prived of his cure; these offerings are to be distributed by 
the ordinary among those parishes where the greatest neces- 
sity prevails. That no priest, having possession of a parish 
for three years, shall on that account ()resume to acquire a 
right to that parisli without a regular collation obtained froni 
the ordinary, and that all such as have not as yet received a 
formal collation must procure one within six months or be 
deposed. That the religious of the mendicant orders are to 
assist the pastors in preaching and catechizing, and that no 
pastor shall without a just cause approved of by the ordi- 
nary prevent these religious from receiving the alms of the 
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faithful at the parochial altars: the religious in the mean time 
must know that their adaiissioa to beg at these altars does, 
not arise from any rights but from the sole gratuitoun bounty 
of the ordinary. That^ finally^ the acts and ordinances of 
the provincial synod convened at Kilkenny, A.D. 1614, are 
hereby leceiTed, ratified and ordered to be observed faith- 
fully throughout the province.* 

The storms which blew over the Church of Ireland during 
this as well as the preceding century were in a particular 
manner levelled against the relisjious foundations of the 
country. Nevertheless these institutions appear to have set 
all opposition at defiance: during the operation of the laws 
of James I, the Capuchins and the Discalced Carmelites first 
arrived in Ireland and settled even in the metropolis* The 
former of these invaluable and learned bodies landed in Dub- 
lin in the year 1623, and under their superior, Edmund 
Ling, a native of Gashel, fixed their abode between St. 
Audoen's Arch and School-house lane: the arrival of the 
latter was in 1626; Patrick Donovan, a native of Youghal, 
was Prior and their residence was in Church-street.f In all 
the proscriptions of these times the Regulars of Ireland were 
unexceptionably involved, but their perseverance rose superior 
to every difficulty: many illustrative instances might be pio- 
duoed, from among which one remarkable fiust may suffice. 
The lonely but beautiful Convent of Multifamham, in the 
County of Westmeath, was plundered and reduced to a heap 
of rums m the 37th year of the reign of Henry VIII. — 
Scarcely, however, liixii the short period of twenty vears 
elapsed when the same community, rising up in the midst of 

* Coutitiilioiies Prav. et Synod. Anno. 168S.^Tlie Pielatet who havo signed 

the above meDtioned acu were, Patrick Russell, Arclibishop of Dublin; Jaroe* 
Phelau, Bishop of Os^ory ; T iike Wadding, Bishop of feral ; Ixiward Westey* 
Bishop of Kildare and Adininiiitrator of Leigblia. 

t MS. Annals of Ireland, in Maish's library. 
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the very ruins that <iurrounded them, became exceedingly 
more numerous than ever. So independent had they become 
that in the year 1622 they umlc rtook. the erection of a new 
Convent at Mullingar, and were it not for the intolerance of 
the lord of the soil their efforts would have been crowned 
with success.* Nor was this the only commuBity that had 
made a stand against the storm. The religious of Dublin, 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Galway and of many other places, in 
defiance of the bigotry of the day, had resolved to place 
themselves around the sanctuaries of their country; to these 
men death ajjpcarcd only as the signal of victory^ and ac- 
cordingly w hen one generation was cut off, they were suc- 
ceeded by anoLher still more brave and determined. After 
the national extermination under Cromwell, when Ireland 
was literally transformed into a slaughter house, the leligions 
who escaped, together with those who afterwards returned 
from the Continent, became in many places co-labourers 
with the ordinary pastors in the missionary duties of the 
country; their exertions, valuable as they had been, were 
not without being appreciated if while the vast number who 
remained in exile, scattered over the different nations of 
Europe, had, by their industry and talents, contributed to 
shed an additional ray on the name aod religion of their 
country. 

• Cox, Vol. U. p. 39. 

t Piles of letters attesting the nii»sioDary sorvires of the persecuted ral^;ioiit of 
these tlmei are preserved, from which we take tlie following extract : 

**••*•• Nos mfrascripti attestamur ac fiUera faciraus 
religioMn<»diDis S. Fimodisci, pericaloso penecvtioniB tc eominiiDW oxilii tempore, 
cum summo vit» diMrimino, ad colendam vinewn Dombicam in hoc HiberDw regno 
permanere voluisse et perroansisse, et hacteoiis cum consolatione cleri et popuH in 
cjusdem vinese cultura religiose et fructuo<«e allaborasse. • • • • • 

Aothouy Mac Ueogbao, Bishop of iMeaih ^ Daniel Kelly, V.G. of Clonfert; 
Patnek Dalj, V.G. of Armagh i Philip Crolly, V.O. of Clogher; Hugh Kelly, 
V.G. of Dfomore; Patrick O'Dduldaug, V.G. of Down aod Connor; Tbadeus 
Cltry, V.G. of ftaphoe ; Malachy O'Connell, V.G. of Afdfert.*' 
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Religious and Literary Characters of the Seventeenth C5pii- 
tury — General Observations. 

In presenting a succiact biography of the eminent Irish 
ecclesiastics of the seventeenth century we shall proceed 
chronologically and commence with 

Flobbncb Court. — ^This learned Prelate was bom in the 
province of Connaught abont the year 1660 and retired at an 
early age to Spain with an intention of embracmg the eccle* 
.siastical state. At that period, the proscribed youth of Ire- 
land met with a friendly reception in all the Spanish pro- 
vinces. Florence Conry, accompanied with three associates 
from his own country, applied for admission at the Francis- 
can Convent in Madrid: they were leceived, and after the 
usual time of probation were allowed to make their profession 
agreeably to the constitutions of the institute. The writings 
of St. Augustin were those to which he appears to have paid 
particular attention; in his elucidations of the mysterious 
and difficult doctrine of grace, as contained in the works of 
that Father, he eminently excelled, and although he had not 
yet attained the age reqnired by the canons for ordination, 
he was even then reputed one of the most profound scholas- 
tics in tbe entire province of Castile. His talents and deep 
research accompanied by a peculiar meekness of disposition 
soon nused him in the estimation of all classes; the clergy 
as well as the court of Spain had already contemplated 
his merits with tokens of marked approbation and the See of 
Tuam naving become about this time vacant he was nomi- 
nated by Clement VIII and consecrated Archbishop of that 
diocess. This Prelate returned to Ireland along with the ill- 
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fated expedition which Philip II had l)een recommended to 
send from Spain; he repaired to his archdiocesB, but had 
been scarcely settled in the country when he was forced into 
exile by an expresi order from the Irish government. As 
soon as the writ for his banishment was received he withdrew 
to Flanders and from thence to Spain, where he was sup- 
ported by the bounty of the Monarch himself. At this 
period the state of the Irish Franciscans, who had removed 
to the Continoiit for the purpose of education, was deplorable. 
In their own country, their convents and schools had been 
demolished ; while in foreign lands they were unable to pro- 
cure a single house and were only to be seen dispersed and 
wandering from one kingdom to another. This it was which * 
induced the Archbishop, Florence Conry, to make applica- 
tion to Philip III in their behalf; by means of that Monarch 
he founded the Convent or Irish Franciscan College of St. 
Anthony at Louvain, the first stone having be&n laid by 
Albert and Isabel in the year 161G.* This Convent became 
in after times one oi the most celebrated retreats of literature 
in the Low Countries; and from the valuable mass of manu- 
scripts and historical records preserved in its immense 
library together with the industry and talents of its lecturers 
it was unquestionably an establishment to which the Irish 
nation must be for ever indebted. The community was 
generally numerous, the average number being about forty, 
but their income was very limited; for nearly a century they 
were prohibited from seeking alms in public, and were it not 
for the benevolence of private individuals and occasional 
donations from the Spanish court, this asylum of literature 
should necessarily have been abandoned. f The exiled 
Prelate continued to reside in Spain until 1629, at which 
period he died in the Fraciscan Convent at Madrid and in 
the 69th year of his age. His remains were translated to 



* Wadding de Scrip, p, 210. t MS. in Arehivo Wexfiudm. 
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Louvain ia U)64 and le-interred with great solemnity in the 
Church of the Irish Franciscaos, on the Gospel-side of the 
high altar. A splendid monument was at the same time 
erected to his memory, with an epitaph descriptive of his vir- 
tuesy his learning, and his saiferings.* The following works 
have proceeded from the pen of this excellent divine: De S. 
Augustini sensu circa B. Maris conceptionem. — ^Antwerpise, 
1619. 2. Tractatus de Statu parvulorum sine haptismo de- 
cedentium ex hac vita, juxta Sensum B. Augustini. — Lou- 
vanii, 1624. 3. Peregrinus Jerichontmus. Hoc est, de 
natura humana feliciter instituta, infeliciter lapsa, miserabili- 
tcr vulnerata, misericorditer restaurata. — Parisiis, 1644.>— 
4. Compendium doctrinee S. Augustini circa gratiam. — 
Parisiis^ 1644. 5. De Flagellis justorum, juxta mentem S. 
Augustini. — ^Parisiis, 1644. 6. A Catechism written in Irish 
and entitled '<The Mirror of Christ's Life/' 7. An Epistle, 
in the Spanish language, on the persecutions of Ireland.f 

Geoffry Keating, the celebrated Irish historian, was a 
native of Munster and was born about the year 1560. He 
commenced his ecclesiastical studies in the Netherlands, but 
afterwards withdrew to Paris where he soon became distin* 
gubhed and graduated a doctor in divinity. About the com- 
mencement of the reign of James 1 he ventured to return to 
his native country and for some years continued to discharge 
the duties of parish priest in the County of Tipperary. His 
distinguished zeal and the firmness with which he reproved 
vice, without regarding the quarter whence it proceeded, had 
at length exposed him to the malice of a certain powerful 
personaore. One of his parishioners, a married lady of raak 
and fortune, was known to have kept up an illicit intercourse 
with a nobleman of great pohtical influence, and who besides 
other official stations had been at the time intrusted with the 
government of the province of Munster. This notorious 

• lis. in Afchivo Wexfoidia. i Wadding, p. 212, et alibi. 
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scandal was not to be tolerated; the j)arties were denounced 
by Doctor Keating from his altar, and in consequence an 
order was soon after issued by the Governor for his appre- 
hension. The good pastor, yielding to the entreaties of his 
friends, withdrew trom the storm and took shelter among 
bis relatives, in a secluded district on the borders of the 
Counties of Tipperary and Limerick. In this place of re- 
tirement he arranged and completed his history of Ireland, 
commencing from the earliest period and continuing it in re- 
gular order down to the reign of Henry II. The general 
outline of the work] has been taken from the Annals of 
Nenagh, Innisfallen and Tigeniucli, but tiie prominent facts 
are occasionally mixed up with narratives, which have no 
claim to credibility and appear to rest on no better authority 
than mere, popular, nnauthenticated traditions. In this re- 
spect, however, the writer cannot be charged with having 
any intentbn to impose on his readers; in his preparatory 
epistle he makes a distinct allusion to these unauthorized 
passages and actually admits their improbability. Peter 
Talbot, Cox* and others, have been perhaps too severe in 
their critical remarks on this uitt irsting production; while on 
the other hand, Peter Walsh, who was well acquainted with 
the Irish language in which it was written, hesitates not to 
recommend it as "the best and most complete history which 
we have for the period of which he hath treated." In 1723> 
a wretched translation of it was prepared for the press by 
Bermod O'Connor, which was published first in London and 
soon after in Dublin. The inaccuracies with which this 
translation abouiuls have served in a great measure to bring 
the h;stoiy iLsell into disrepute; chronology, characters and 
facts are alike carelessly misstated, while in many of the 
most important passages neither the spirit or the genuine 
meaning of the original has been any longer preseirved. — 

* Hist, of Iieluid, Epist. to lUader. 
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Doctor Geoii'ry Keating did not long survive the publication 
of his history. He died at an advanced age, and soon after 
the aecession of Charles I, in 1626. He was also the author 
of a tract written in the Irish language, and entitled ''A De- 
fence of the Mass." 3. An Elegy on the death of the Lord 
Becies. 3. The Three Shafts of Death. 4. A Burlesque on 
his servant Simon, and other pieces. 

Patrick Fleming, a near relative to the Lords of Slane, 
was the son of Captain Garret Fleming aiid nepliew of 
Thomas Fleming, Arclibisliop of Dublin; he was born m the 
County of Louth on the 17th of April, 1699. Feeling a 
desire to embrace the ecclesiastical state be repaired at the 
age of thirteen to Flanders^ where he completed a course of < 
humanity under his uncle Christopher Cusack, then President 
of the Irish College at Toumay.* Having spent about five 
years' in thb estabtishment be proceeded to the Franciscan 
Convent of St. Anthony, in Louvain, where he served his 
novitiate and wa.s professed in March, 1617; Anthony 
Hickey, a learned Irish Franciscan, being at the time its su- 
perior. Here he applied himselt to philosophical and theo- 
logical cxerci&es and devoted a considerable portion of his 
time to the study of Irish antiquities, in which he appears to 
have taken a particular delight. He had long since con- 
ceived the design of visiting some of the most eminent 
libraries on the Continent and of collecting materiais for a 
complete edition of the lives of the Irish saints. Accordingly 
he removed to Rome in 1^3, having been accompanied by 
Hugh Mac Caghwell, who was at tliuL Liine one of the most 
literary Irish ecclesiastics on the Continent and afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh. Pursuing their journey through 
Paris, they accidentally met with Father Hugh Ward, who had 
been then busily employed in gleaning from the libraries of 
that city a prodigious collection of valuable matter connected 

* Sirini Notititi de P. nemiag, wA Cap. Q)U«ct. Sacr. 
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with the ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland. From Uub dis- 
tingawhed nMUn Fleming reoeired the most flattering eneoii- 
ngement; they detennined to enter on the work with united 
exertions^ and while one was engaged at Paris the other^ it 
was agreed, shooM explore the libraries of Rome and eoHate 
whatever might be useful and rare in its valuable archives. — 
For this purpose Fleming and his companion proceeded on 
their journey towards Italy. In Rome our antiquarian col- 
lected immense piles of scarce and curious manuscripts; these 
he translated and arranged with incredible labonr, and when 
completed he caused them to be caiefally transmitted to 
Ward, who was still occupied in enriching bis own splendid 
collection of documents in Paris. At this period, the Irish 
College of St. Isodore in Rome having just been estab- 
lished, Patrick Fleming was appointed, by order of his 
superior, to preside in the school of philosophy.* He con- 
tinued, however, to apply a great portion of his tirne to his 
favourite antiquarian pursuits until about three years after- 
wards, when he received a second precept to return to Lou- 
Tain, for the purpose of assisting as lecturer of metaphysics 
in the College of St Anthony; the duties of which situation 
he discharged with singular cleverness until 1631. In ihe 
commencement of this year another celebrated establishment 
was provided for the Irish Fhmciscans in the City of Prague; 
it was founded by the Emperor Ferdinand II at the solicita- 
tion of Father Malachy Fallon, and was dedicated to the 
immaculute conception of the Blessed Virgin. On this oc- 
casion Father Fleming was ordered to repair to Prague, 
where he was constituted the first guardian and also the 
principal lecturer in divinity. Whilst proceeding on his 
journey to Prague he committed a large portion of his manu- 
scripts to the care of Moret, a celebrated printer at Antwerp. 
This collection, which comprised a copious life of St Colum- 
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baous ennched with auaotations, also tlie monastic rule 
penitcQtial of that great man, the penitential of Cummean 
and other tracts remained unpublished until about forty 
yeara after^ when tbey were edited by tbe cai« of Thonna 
8irinii8^ a learaed Irish Franeisean, under the title of "CSol- 
lectaoea Sacra." Father Fleming had not been long settied 
in Prague when that city was besieged by the forces of the 
Elector of Saxony. With an intention of effecting his escape 
he fled from the Lowu jii company with Father Matthew Hore^ 
an Irisli ecclesiastic of the same order, but they had scarcely 
advanced beyond the walls, when they were overtaken by a 
band of laiscreantB who put them to death.* Besides the 
Collectanea Sacra, Patrick Fleming has also written; 

1. Dissertstio de Mcnastiea S. Columbani professione.-- 

2. Vita Revevendi Patris Hugonis CayeUi (Mac Gaghwell). 

3. Chronicon Gonsecrati Petri Ratisbonfls. 
Chbistopbek Hollywood, a learned Jesuit, distinguished 

by the appellation "A Sacro Bosco," became eminent as a 
polemical writer and flourished in the commencement of the 
reign of James I. At the age of twenty-one he entered into 
the society of the Jesuits and completed his studies at Pont 
a Mousson in Lorrain: he afterwards remoTcd to Padua 
where he delivered lectures on dogmatical theology for some 
yeara. Owing to the persecutions of Elisabeth and the in- 
tolerance of her successcHv the Church of Ireland had been 
at this period in a deplorable state; Hollywood received an 
order from his general to enter on the mission of that 
country, but on his journey through England he was recog- 
nized and cast into prison. By the influence of some friends 
he was soon atter set at liberty and allowed to proceed to 
Ireland, where he presided over the Society for twelve years 
and died in 1626. The writings as well as the preaching of 
this eminent divine had so completely defeated the fanatical 
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views of James 1, that at the memoiabie coiitereiicc which 
took place between that JVlonarch and the Irish Catholic 
del^ates in 1614, he became unable to command his feelingB 
and continued to indulge in a lengthened strain of invectiTe, 
both against the Primate, Peter Lombard, and the Jesuit, 
Christopher Hollywood.* The only writings of this learned 
man which have been published are, 1. Defensto decreti 
Tridentini et Sententiae Bellarmini de Auctoritate Vulgatas 
editionig. — Antwerp, 1604. 2. Libellus de Vera ac visibili 
Ecclesia. — ^Antwerp, 1604. 

Hugh Ward (Vardams), an eminent antiquarian, was a 
native of the County of Donegall and embraced the Frantis- 
ean institute at Salamanca about the dose of the reign of 
£liasabeth.t The delight which he felt in investigating the 
antiquities of his country and in searching after its records 
induced him to reside for some years in Paris, the libraries of 
which city had, in this age, been richly furnished with curious 
and aucicnt manuscripts collected iii the iiiiddle ages from 
various nntions, and particularly from Ireland. In the sixth 
and subsefjuent centuries, when the schools of Ireland were 
frequented by students from distant nations, the great 
majority of them were those who had come either from the 
South of Germany or from the Western coasts of GauL — 
These scholars, on returning to their native country, were 
sure to bring back with them a supply of manuscripts which 
they had either transcribed from the copies of the schools or 
received from the dictates of their masters. These manu- 
scripts, after having been conveyed to different parts of the 
Continent, fell at length into the possession of the monastic 
communities, by which means they were preserved; but 
during the convulsions of these revolutionary eras they re- 
mained in a neglected state and were at length consigned to 
the obscure shelyes of the magnificent libraries with which 

* Porter't Ecd. Anmb, p. t Wadding, de Script. Old. 
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these kingdoms abounded. With this circumstance Ward 
had been well acquuuited; uccoidingly after liaviiig termi- 
nated his labours in tlie French capital he proceeded to the 
monastic and cathedral libraries in Rouen, Hartieur and 
NanteSj and afterwards visited many of the ancient estab- 
lishments of Flanders where* he discovered a rich stoie of 
literaiy treasure, including among other matters several 
synodical acts and martyrological authorities relattve to the 
antiquity of the Aichdiocess of Dublin. Having thus ter- 
minated his antiquarian researches he retired to the Irish 
Convent of St. Anthony at Louvain, where he was appointed 
lecturer in flivinity and aftei wni ds its guardian. In this 
establishment he became acquainted with Michael O'Clery, 
the celebrated principal compiler of the Annals of Donegal], 
usually styled "the Annals of the Four Masters/' and of 
whom we shall take occasion to treat hereafter. Ward, al- 
ready acquainted with the character of this eztraoixUnary \ 
man, was at once determined to avail himself of his assist- 
ance. He disclosed to him the plans which he had long 
since formed of rescuing from oblivion both the civil and * 
religious antiquities of his native land, particularly his design 
of compiling in one authentic record the acts of the samts 
and learned characters of his country. Accordingly he in- i 
duced him to repair to Ireland and collect such materials as 
he might deem necessary for these interesting subjects.* — 
O'Clery, impelled by a spirit of patriotism as well as of re- | 
ligion, returned to Ireland where he commenced his laboure, 
and according as the documents had been collated they were 
transmitted in piles to the College of St. Anthony at Lou- 
vain. The death of Ward, however, put an end to all these 
noble intentions: before the materials could be arrancred or ' 
even carefully exammed this learned and indefatigable anti- 
quarian closed his career: he died in his convent on the 8th 
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of Nofember^ 1636.* The manutcripts which he htnuelf 
had tranicribed, together with those which he had recelTed 

from Patrick Fleming and Michael O'Clery, were afterwards 
employed by John Colgan when compiiing his celebrated 
work, the "Acta Sanctorum," or lives of the saints of Ire- 
land, The works of Hugh Ward which have been edited 
were, 1. Dessertatio de S. Ramoldi patria; with learned 
tunplifioetaoiiB by Sirinm^Lovanii, 16^. 2. De Nomen- 
«latiira Hibemiae, 3. De Stata et procesBU Veteris in Hiber- 
nia Reipubhcse. 4. Martyrolo^am ez Multis Tetostis Festi- 
logiis latino— Hibenucum. 6. Anagraphen Magnalium 
Patricii. 6. Investigatio Ursulanae Expeditionis. 

MiCH/iKL O'Clkry, (Cleirigh) the distinguished Irish anti- 
quarian to whom we have already alluded, was a native of 
the County of Donegall and was born about the year 1580. 
Humble in heart and gifted with religious as well as national 
feelings he retired to the Franciscan Consent of St. Anthony 
in Louvain, where after his probationary year he was profese- 
ed and became a lay brother In that community. His extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the Irish language and his intimate 
acquaintance with the antiquities of his country were soon 
recognized and appreciated by his guardian, the learned 
Hucrh Ward, at whose request O'Clery repaired to Ireland 
for the purpose of collecting Irish manuscripts and of con- 
sulting the most ancient and approved records of the nation. 
In the execution of this laborious task he spent fifteen years^'f 
during which period he oollected numberless memoirs of the 
Irish saints with their genealogies, several old penitentiaJ^ 
four different ancient martyrologies and immense piles of 
other Taloable monuments of an^quity. These documents 
he carefully transmitted to Ward, who at that time had been 
busily employed in compiling a voluminous record of the acts 
of the saints of Ireland. On this occasion it was that 

* Wnddinf , de Scrip. Old* t VimSum »d Aeto Sanetnnini. 
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O'Clery had conceived the grand design of reducing into 
one ipiendid collection all the civil and ecclesiastical records 
of the whole nation^ scattered as they had been over the 
wild and desolate recesses of the country; just like the in- 
habitants themselTes whose unfortunate history they so 
faithfully unfolded. He travelled through the most unfre- 
quented and remote quarters of the kingdom in search of 
manuscripts and other ancient materials, and having returned 
to his native County of Douegali he digested them into order 
and reduced them into three historical treatises. The first 
tract contained a succinct account of the kings of Ireland, 
the years of their reign, their genealogijos, the year of the 
world or of the Christian era in which each of them died and 
the manner In which they ended their days. The second 
treatise comprehended a genealogy of the saints of Ireland, 
arranged under thirty-seven classes or heads, and bringing 
each saint through a long line of ancestors down to the root 
of the family from which he was descended. The third 
treatise included the history of the aborigines or first settlers 
in Ireland; of its revolutions and subjugations since the 
period of the deluge; of the succession of its kings, their 
treatiesy wan and battles, and other public events of the 
Island from the year 278 after the flood to the year of Christ 
1 171 This book is called *' Leabhar Gabbaltas/' or the book 
of conquests. These three treatises are extant in manuscript; 
to the discredit, however, of modern times, thev are still 
suiiered to remain unpublished. But the meniorabie work 
which must shed an eternal ray of fame around the memory 
qf Michael O'Clery is, "The Annals of Donegall,*' or as 
they are generally styled "The Annals of the Four Masters.'* 
Befome O'Clery entered on the compilation of these national 
annahpy he had actually got into his possession almost all the 
ancient manuscripts and authenticated records of the kiag- 
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dom. These he compareU, criticized and purged; he cor- 
fected the narratives, reformed the chronology and reduced the 
whole into one splendid system of genuine national history* 
Having thus proceeded in the execution of his work, he re- 
tired to the Convent of DoDegall and procured the assistance 
of five other antiquarians, for the purpose of perfecting the 
noble devsign which he liad contemplated. The names of 
these learned Irishmen were, Ferfessius O'Coury; Maurice 
O'Conry and Peregrine O Dubgennan (O'Duignan), all from 
the County of Roscommon; Peregrine O'Clery and Conor 
O'Clery, from the County of Donegall;* and lience the work, 
if properly styled, might have been entitled ''The Annals of 
the Six Masters." However, the principal compilers were 
Michael O'Clery, Ferfessius O'Conry, Peregrine O'Clery 
and Peregrine O'Dnbgennan. These annals comprise two 
large quarto volumes. The antiquarians entered on the 
compilation of the first volume in 1632. It commences 
A.M. 2527 and come.s down to the year of our Lord 1171. 
The principal works w hich they consulted for this volume 
were the Annals of Innisfallen; the Book of Clonmacnois; 
the Book of the Island of All Saints, on Lough Rive, which 
came down to the year 1227; the Book of Senait Mac 
Manus on Lough Erne, usually called ^'The Annals of 
Ulster;'* the Reeoids of the Maolconaires (O'Conrys); the 
Book of the O'Duigenans of Kilronan; the Annals of Tiger- 
nach; and the Book of llecords of the Mac Firbirs. The 
second volume was commenced in the year 1635, and begins 
at A.D. 1335 ; after which it proceeds in chronological order 
down to the year 1609; it was afterwards continued to 1636. 
Hence it appears that the annals of one hundred and sixty 
four years have perished. The principal works employed for 
this volume were, the Book of the Maolconaires (O'Conrys), 
coming down to the year 1505; the Book of the O'Buig- 

* Vide Gallic traosMtioiu At Mklnnl O'Cleiy. 
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enaus, fioin 900 to 1332; a fraj^ment of the Book of" Cam 
Clery from 1281 to 1537; the Book of Maolin Mac Brodin, 
from 1586 to 1602; and various other approved ancient 
chronicles of Ireland comprehending both the civil and 
ecclesiastical histoiy of the cotmtry. The civil records em- 
brace a period of three thousand yeais and the ecclesiastical 
commence with the establishment of Christianity and are 
brought down to the year 1636. The transactions connected 
with the conipilaLioii ol" ihcse national annals have been 
attested aiid signed by Bernard O'Clery and Maurice Ultach, 
Guardians of the Franciscan Convent of Donegal], in which 
they bad been completed; while the expenses of the anti- 
quarians had been defrayed by Ferrall O'Gara, an opulent 
and patriotic dynast of that country.* The Annals of the 
Four Masters have been recdved with an almost sacred re- 
spect by all writers both ancient and modem; while Colgan^ 
Lynch and other lovers of antiqnity appear to vie with each 
other in placing the most beautiful eulogiums around the 
memory of the learned and laborious men by whom they had 
been compiled. f Michael O'Clery has also published a 
work entitled ''Seanason Nuadh," or glossary of the most 
difficult and obsolete words in the Irish language.- — Lovanii, 
1643* After a life spent in the service of religion^ of 
literature and of bis country, this great man finished his 
career in his native land; he died in his Convent of Done^ 
gall, A.D. 1643. 

David Roth, Bishop of Ossory and a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, was bom iu Kilkenny in the 
year 1573. The spirit of this intolerant age having excluded 
him from the advantage of an ecclesiastical education in his 
native land he resolved to retire to the Cont'ment, where he 
became an alumnus of the Irish Secular College at Bouay, 
and after some years took out a degree of master in sacred 

* Gallic Inuttactioiii. f Cftmbreiim mnvs, chap. VIII.— Acta Sand. ?9mm, 
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theology. He returned to Ireland about the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth and continued to discharge the periloos 
duties of pastor in the diocess of Ossory with great firmness 
and ability. The inestimable benefits resulting from the 
learning and labours of this excellent missioner were soon 
recognized; he was honoured with peculiar marks of esteem 
from the Cardinal Protector at Brussels, was appointed Pro- 
thonotary Apohtolic and was ultimately constituted Vicar 
General of the Archdiocess of Armagh.* The See of Os- 
sory had remained vacant since the death of its Prelate^ 
Thomas Strong, in 1601, including a period of seventeen 
years. It was, therefore, determined in a consistory held 
under Paul V in 1618 that provision should be made for the 
see, and accordingly at the instance of Cardinal Verallo, 
Protector of the Church of Ireland, David Roth was nomi- 
nated and promoted soon after to the See of Ossory.i- He 
presided over that diocess and had possession of the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Canice in Kilkenny during the memorable 
period of the Supreme Council. This Prelate is represented 
by Borlase as having, in 1646, interdicted the City of Kil- 
kenny, because the Supreme Council had agreed to the peace 
contrary to the commands of the Nuncio.]: However this 
may be, it is certain that the treaty of 1648 had received 
his approbation, and that he then declined putting the sen- 
tence of interdict into execution; a circumstance which 
called forth the interference of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
Thomas Fleming, through the medium of an official docu- 
ment. In it that Metropolitan exhorts and even commands 
him to cause the censure to be observed both in his own 
cathedral and in all the other churches of his diocess. This 
letter of the Archbishop is extant, but with the nature of 
the answer which had been returned or with any of its results 
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we have not been made acquainted.* The character of 
David Roth has been deservedly eulogized by several eminent 
writers: Usher acknowledges himself indebted to him for 
information on various subjects, and styles him "a most 
diligent inquirer into the antiquities of his country,"t while 
Messiogham declares 'Uhat he was well versed in all sorts of 
learning; was an eloquent orator, a subtJe philosopher, a 
profound divine, an eminent historian and a sharp reprover of 
vice."]: This venerable Prelate lived but a very short time 
after the overthrow of the Supreme Council. He died in 
1650, and in the 87th year of his age. David Roth has 
written, 1. Aiialecta Sacra, nova et niira, de rebus Catho- 
licorum pro fide et reiigione gestis." This work was pub- 
lished under the signature T. N. Philadelpho — Colonise, 
1619, and is divided into three sections: the first section 
contains an historical narrative of the persecutions of the 
Catholics of Ireland during the administration of Chichester: 
the second section presents an impressive exhortation to 
those who are already marked out for persecution, and the 

* Archive* S. ludoriif— Tbe followinf » a eopf of the letter of the ArehbiBhop 

of Dublin : 

" RovtMPfi'lissime Dominc — Tnexplicabili ineo dolore intcllexi, Revpren. tlomi- 
nationein Vcsiram facere dilficulutem in ob«tlieudo mandatis aposioiicis llllust. 
Domini Nuntii circa obaervationem Interdicti et Ceesatioiiia a Divinis, in magnum 
EcelMiastica» jnrisdiGtioiiia imjttdiciuni. Quis cniro ex Fielatis potest expeetare 
obedientiam in hoc regno, si mandata D. Nuntii nc^'legantur a Prslato, qui spe« 
cialem obedientiam juravii scdi Apostolicaj? Ideo tanquam Metro politanus vester 
pro mea dignitale et authoritate, Domiuationem Vestram Moneo, hortor ac, quaa- 
tam ia me cet, praecipio, ut pro majori Dei gloria, ac pro honoie Stoet* Bedn 
ApoetoliCB ejusqne Naatii, et pro Salute aniniaium inaocentis Popult, facttt 
Intcrdictum ct Cessationem, tam in sua Cathedral! Kccler-ia, quam in aliis ejus 
civitatis et discesis, punctvialiter ohservari juxla ttnorem prajdiclae SententiT, et 
ultimi VecT^liiu Apostoiicis Refutatoriis Appellalionis, quibus me refero. (^uod 
n secus feccrit. Ego hiBcefxonero meam comcientiain, et Vestram rdioquo dhrino 
judicio, at Sadie Apostolicae GenanrB.— ^DnUinii ex meo cubkulo in CoiiTentu S, 
FianekeidielO Junii. 1648. 

" Reveren, Dominationia Veatrac Servi:«, 

*' Ft, Thomas Dublmiensis." 



f Primordy p. 737. 



t Florileg, p. 87. 
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third part embraces the history of several bishops, prie^tii 
aad others, who suffered under Elizabeth and James I.* He 
has also written, 2. Hibemia Resurgens. 3. De NominibiiB 
Hibemin Tractatus. 4. Elucidationes in Vitam S. Patricii 
a Joceliao Scriptam. 5. Hierographia HibemitB. 6. Bri- 
gida Thaumaturga. 7. De Sciiptorum Nomenclatura a 
Thoma Dempstero edita Prsecidanium. 

Luke Wadding, to whose talents and labours the ecclesi- 
astical writers of both ancient avui modern times have been 
indebted, Nourished at this perit il and obtained a pre-emment 
rank among the literary characters of the seventeenth century. 
He was bom in the City of Waterford, A.D. 1588; his father 
Walter havrng been a citizen of considerable eminence^ and 
his mother Anastasia Lombard, a near relative of the illuB- 
irious Peter Lombard, Archbishop of Armagh.f In the fif- 
teenth year of his age he accompanied his brother Matthew 
to Portugal and entered the Irish seiiiiiiary at Libljou, where 
he studied philosophy under the instruction of the Jesuits. 
Having completed his philosophical course he retired to the 
Franciscan Convent of the Immaculate Conception at Mato- 
zinhos, situated about three miles from Oporto; here he made 
his novitiate and was professed on the 23rd of September, 
1605, having then attained the seventeenth year of his age. 
With an intention of prosecuting his ecclesiastical studies he 
soon after proceeded to a convent of his order at Liria, and 
from thence to Lisbon wlierc he read divinily, and ultimately 
to Coindjra, in which place he continued for three years. His 
learning as well as his virtues having now rendered him uni- 
versally esteemed he was ordained priest in the Cathedral of 
Visco, by the venerable Bishop of that place, John Emanuel. 
At the earnest desire of his superiors Father Wadding imme- 
diately after returned to Goimbra, where he soon became 
distinguished as an eloquent preacher, having been at the 

• Vide Waddiog, de Scrip, p. 95. f ^ * Haraldo, Annal Min. T. i. 
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time an excellent Greek and Hebrew scholar, and a perfect 
master of the Portuguese and CastUian Innguages. The 
strong mclination which he had always efinced for study and 
retirement at length induced him to relinquish these avoca- 
tions; he accordingly removed to Salamanca and was appointed 
Lecturer of Divinity^ the duties of which office he contintted 
to discharge with great applause until the year 161B. At that 
time Anthony a Trejo, Bishop of Carthegena, was preparing to 
proceed on an embassy to Paul V, having been commissioned 
by Philip III to investigate the question relative to the Im- 
maculate Conception of the blessed Vii^in. It was customary 
on such occasions to nominate some eminent divine^ who was 
thereby privileged to accompany the embassy and was to be 
Gonsolted on all matters of doubt or difficulty; Wadding, 
who was then in his thirtieth year, was the person whom that 
Prelate had selected, and having arrived at Rome about the 
close of the following summer he was invited to reside at the 
palace of Cardinal (Tal)viol a Trejo, brother to the Bishop of 
Carthegena. The splunduui of a palace, liowt ver, appeared 
to him as altogether inconsistent with the humility of his re- 
ligious profession; he therefore continued but a short time 
with the Cardinal and then withdrew to the Franciscan Con* 
vent of St Peter in Mmte AuretK 

It would be difficult to describe the literary labours which 
this great man had now to encounter. After having consulted 
the Vatican and other archives in Rome, he travelled to 
Perouse, Assisi, Naples and other places, in search of 
materials. He may be said to have actually lived in the 
libraries, where wiiiiout thinking of rest or food he spent 
whole days and nights in collecting and tranbcnbing, and has 
written "The entire acts of that legation." During this 
period he also composed and published various treatises on 
''the Immaculate Conception," to which we shall have occa- 
sion to allude hereafter: he compiled the "Opuscula S. 
Francisci," in three books from the archives in which they 
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had been deposited — ^he diBcovered the Commentaries of 

Angelas de Paz in manuscript — the Hebrew Concordances of 
the holy Scriptures in four tomes by Marian Calasius, and the 
Concord antiae S. Aiitonii, all of which he carefully revised 
and published. Wadding, having thus succeeded in his liter- 
ary discoveries, directs his attention to the writings of 
Seotus, He collected all the manuscripts of his countryman^ 
John Duns Scotus, which had never been edited, and these 
he illnstrated with valuable scholia. He then collected such 
portions as had been published with the commentaries of 
Cavellus, Manritiufl a Portn and others, and compared them 
with the manuscript \\hirli he. had m Ins possession. He cor- 
rected various errors m the text and purged the work Irum 
spurious interpolations; enriching the whole with marginal 
notes and thus exhibiting the genuine Meportata Parisiensia. 
To render the edition still more complete, he inserted the 
commentaries of Cavellusi the supplement of John Ponce 
and the three tomes of Hickey's commentaries on the four 
books of Sentences;* and having then added a preliminaiy 
dissertation and a life of Scotus he published the whole at 
Lyons, 1639, in sixteen volumes, folio, and dedicated the 
work to Philip IV. Wadding had now determined that the 
memory of the great men, with which his order abounded, 
should not be consigned to oblivion. He accordingly under- 
took the task, attended as it must have been with immense 
labour, and published a Bibliotheque of the Franciscan order, 
(Seriptores Ordinis Minorum, Romse 1650.) About this time 
' he published also a correct edition of the work .of John 
Guallensisy a learned Franciscan, entitled "De Oenlo Mo- 
rali,** which had been falsely attributed to Rayumad Jordan, 
a Regular Canon; and about two years after he revised and 
edited the Life of St. Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, together 
with the Lives of the Popes and Cardinals written by 
Ciaconius. 

* For Hickey and Fooet 8M page, 284. 
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The grand work, however, which has immortalized the 
name of Wadding, is his **Annales Minorum" — the Annals 
of the Franciscan Order, undertaken at the command of his 
auperions, and in the execution of which he spent twenty-four 
years. Besides the immense supply of matonals which he 
had drawn from the Roman, Gallican and Spanish aichiyes, 
he was furnished with piles of documents from almost all the 
nations of Christendom. These he arranged with singular 
chronoloo;ical precision and ultimately digested in eight vol- 
umes toiio, under the title — "Annales Minorum, in quibus 
res omnes Trium Ordinum a Sancto Francisco institutorum 
tractantur/' The first tome commences from the foundation 
of the Order and comes down to the year 1260; the second 
tome and annum 1300; the third tome ad an. 1350; the 
fourth tome ad an. 1400; the fifth tome ad an. 1460; the 
sixth tome ad an. 1476; the seventh tome ad an. 1500; the 
eighth tome ad an. 1540. The seven first tomes of these 
annals were published at Lyons; the first hiiving issued from 
the press 111 1625 and the seventh in 1048^ whilo the eigl ith 
tome was pubiis lied in Rome in 1654. In the year 1731, a 
second edition of these annals was published at Rome, in 
16 volumes folio, by Joseph Fonseca ab Ebora, with supple- 
ments and a copious life of the learned Wadding, written by 
his nephew Father Francis Harold.* They were afterwards 
abridged by Francis Harold and published with a continua- 
tion in two Toluihes, folio. The compilation of these and 
other voluminous works, which still remain to be noticed, 
must have been a labour almost insurmountable; but the 
towering mind and untired perseverance of this great man 
rose superior to every difiiculty. His learning had now 
rendered him an object of universal esteem. Philip IV, in a 
letter written by that Monarch himself, complimented Wad- 
dmg in terms the most flattering for his literary services, and 

* 8«e ait aocoittit of Fnuida Harold, p.* 289. 
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among the number of his patrons ui Rotiic may be ineiittoned 
Cardinal Sandova, Arciibisliop of Toledo, and many of the 
ambassadors from the different courts of Europe. 

It was not by his writiogs alone that Wadding had con- 
tributed to tfaie interests of religion; he became the founder 
of colleges, which continue to flourish even to this day and 
have for upwards of two hundred years supplied the Church 
of Ireland with an almost countless host of active and dis- 
tinguished missionaries. It grieved him to witness the spirit 
of persecution still hoveiiiig around the ruined and deserted 
religious estabhshments of his native country; and with 
equal sorrow he beheld the scanty and precarious resources 
which awaited the exiled Irish ecclesiastic in distant and 
foimgn lands. With the exception of the College of St. 
Anthony at Louvain, his order was at this time unable to 
calculate on a single Irish establishment in any province; 
while priests, students and postulants were to be seen scat- 
tered in crowds over almost every nation on the Continent. 
Wadding at length undertook to provide for this lamentable 
deficiency. Having obtained the consent of the Pope and of 
the General of his order, he purchased a piece of ground on 
which stood an hospital or house of reception for the dis- 
calced Franciscans of the Spanish nation together with a 
church dedicated to St. Isodore, and on the site adjoining 
thereto be caused an extensive and splendid college to be 
erected. He also enlarged the church by an addition of 
six chapels and famished the college with a library of five 
thousand printed folios and about eight hundred manuscripts. 
The generous citi/.cns of Rome, to whom the Irish nation 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude, came forward on this 
occasion and gave the most splendid proofs of their spirited 
liberality. So great was the respect which this religious and 
educated people had entertained for Wadding, that they 
actually seemed to have vied with each other in supplying 
bim with money and other assistance necessary for the corn- 
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pletioii and uiubfllislimeiit of the building. The founder 
then drew up a body ol constitutions and procured the bull 
of Urban VIII for their confirmation, after which he invited 
all the Irish Franciscans who were dispersed over Spain, 
Flanders, Germany and other .countries to repair to the 
College of St. Isodore and pnwecute their studies. This 
College was opened for the reception of students on the 24th 
of June, A.D. 1626; the learned Luke Wadding having 
been constituted its first guardian: Anthony Hickey, a native 
of the County of Clare, and Martin Walsh, from the City 
of Waterford,* were the lecturers in divinity: the lecturers 
in philosophy were Patrick Fleniinn:,t from the County of 
Louth, and John Ponce, a learned Franciscan from the City 
of Cork. Father Wadding was afterwards, at five succes- 
sive chapters elected guardian of this invaluable establish- 
ment. 

His attention was now directed to the interest of the 
secular mission of his native country. For this purpose he 
had recourse to his friend and patron, Cardinal Ludovisius, 

and having acquainted him with the desolate state of the 
Irish mission he earnestly implored his assistance in luunding 
a college for the education of Insh secular priests at Rome. 
Wadding's request was instantly granted, and the good 
Cardinal, besides the seminary which he had founded, had 
also generously allotted an annual pension of six hundred 
crowns, and at his death- bequeathed a farm, fifteen miles 
from Rome, and a yearly rent of one thousand crowns for 
the support of the establishment. The statutes of this Col- 
lege were drawn up by Luke Wadding. Its first Rector was 
Owen Callanua, uii Irish priest, upon whose decease Father 
Martin Walsh, lecturer of St. Isodore's was jaonioted to 
that oftice, and after some time he was succeeded by Father 
John Ponce. Tiie students of the Ludovisiaa Secular Col- 

• For Mardn WaUh see p. 383. t For Patrick Fleming tee p. 249. 
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lege, not having the ojjportunity of a lesitliMit professor, 
were for many years obliged to attend tlie lectures at Isodore's 
where they were kindly received and met with every |x)ssible 
attention. Luke Wadding established likewise a convent for 
noTices at Capronica, a retired and beautiful town about 
twenty-eight miles from Rome, and obtained a licence from 
the Pope by a bull dated the 8th of May, 1656. This Con- 
vent had been previously in the possession of the Augus- 
tinians. Having obtained permission from his Holiness to 
dispose of its trifling revenues. Wadding, by that means and 
with the liberal assistance of the towns-people, enlarged the 
builduig and fitted it out for the reception of twelve novices. 
The Novitiate of Capronica being presently supplied with 
subjects, Maurice Mathews was appointed its first guardian* 

The character of Father Luke Wadding was at this time 
regarded with reverential respect, he was consulted by the 
court of Rome on almost all questions of importance; the 
regulation of the sees and in short of the whole Irish 
Church was consigned to his management, and especially 
when Cardinal Ludovisius had been constituted its Protector 
during the pontificate of Urban VIII. 

When in 1642, the oppressions of Ireland had been carried 
beyond the bounds of endurance and when the nation had 
resolved not to suffer itself to be any longer trampled upon, 
Wadding during this great memorable struggle exhibited 
many splendid proofs of his being a patriot as well as a 
scholar. By his ioQuence he raised several contributions of 
money which he took care to transmit to the Supreme Coun- 
cil; he moreover supplied the confederates with a consider- 
able number of experienced Irish officers, who had been 
trained to the use of arms in the Spanish, Frericli, and Ger- 
man service. So great was the respect in which he had been 
held by his Catholic countrymen, that a deputation was 
sent from the Supreme Council to Rome with a memorial 
requesting that Urban VIII might be pleased to advance 
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him to the College of Cardinals, When the deputation 
arrived in Rome^ Wadding got possession of the document^ 
but took eate that it should never be presented. This me- 
morial wasy after his death, discovered in his closet» with 
other interesting papers. The mission of Peter Francis 
Scarampi to Ireland originated with Wadding:, and by his 
advice also the Nuncio Rinuccini was despatched to the 
same country, under the pontificate of Innocent X. Not 
many years after, the catastrophe commenced, and the 
learned Wadding lived to contemplate the melancholy pros- 
tration of his conntry. This fatal event must have worked 
upon a constitution already worn down by age and labour. 
On the 19th of October, 1667, he was seized with a pain in 
his head and a distillation, which terminated in a catarh at- 
tended with an intermitted fever; and on the 18th of the 
following November he died in his fevourite Conrent of St. 
Isodore, in the 70tli year of his age. His remains were de- 
pijsited in the Church of St. Isodore, at the corner of St. 
Anthony's Chapel, towards the high altar; and a sumptuous 
monument was soon after erected to his memory by his 
learned and valued friend the Advocate, Hercules Ronconto.* 

* Od tfa« monumuit erected to the memory of Luke Wadding was the followwg 

epitaph : 

D. O. H. 
R. A. P. F. Lttca W«kfiago Hiberii», 
Vifo Emdko, 

Virtutibus Ornato, 
De Ecclcfb, lleligione, et Patria 
Bene Meiito, 
Lceton Jubilato, 
Toliiie Ofdinii Mioorain Chronologo, 
Pfttri, Ac Fundatijri 
Optimo, tt Ainplissimo 
Cullegium Moereos Posuit, 
Mn D. Hcftttl^ RonconU 
In Ufbe Advocati 
Ejua Veri Amici. 

obiit 

XVili. Novembr>». M.aC.LVlJ. 
^Statia LXX. 
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It now only remains to present to tlie reader a catalogue of 
the works either written or pubhshed with aunotatioos by 
this learned man: 

L Acta Legationis. 2. Opera de Immaculata Conceptione 
Beatse Marke, VirgiQis. — RomsB, 1656. 3. De Bapttsmo B. 
Marias Yirginis. — ^Ronue, 1655. 4. De Redemptione B. 
Marie Virginis. — Rom«, 1656. 5. De MeAte SS. Patmni 
circa immunitatem Virginis a peccato Original]. — Romae, 
1656, 6. De Scriptoribns et Marty ribus Minoritis. — ^Ronitr, 
1650. 7. De Oculo Murali; illustrated with Scholia. — ■ 
Romae, 1655. 8. Opuscula S. P. Francisci. — Lib. Tres. — 
Antwerpiee, 1623. 9. Vitae Pontificum et Cardinalium; a 
Ciaconio; amplificatsB.—- RomsB, 1630. 10. CSoncoidantife 
Hebiaictt (in four tomes); a Calasio; illugtrated with a pre- 
liminary dissertation by Wadding, entitled De HebraicoB 
linguee Origine, praestahtia et utilitate. 11, Commentaria 
Angeli de Paz; cum illnstrationibus. — Romn, 1623. 12. 
C iicordantieB Biblicro S. Antonii. — Romae, 1624. 13. 
PronipLuarium Moralis SacrsB Scripturje. — Roms, 1624. 
14. Vita B. Petri Thomasii CarmelitaB, PatriarchsB Constan- 
tinopoUtanae. — Lugduui, 1637. 15. Vita et Res gestae B.* 
Jacobi Piceni^ commentariis illustrate. — Lugduni, 1641. 
16. Commentaria ad Vitam et Opuscula S. Anselmi, Episeopi 
liucensis. — ^Romoe, 1657. 17. Apologeticum de Pretensa 
Monachatu Augustintano. — ^Rom», 1650. 18. Francisci 
defentti Apologetica contra Thomam Uerreram. — Romse, 
1650. 19. Omnia Opera Scoti; cum eruditis commentariis 
et Vita Scoti (sixteen volumes, folio). — Lugduni, 1639. 20. 
Annales Minorum, Seu Trium Ordinum a S. Francisco insti- 
tutorum (eight volumes, folio). — Lugduni et RomsB, 1625, 
1664. 

The following works from the pen of this extraordinary 
man remained in manuscript, but it is probable had never 
been published: 

1. Vit« et Res gestae Clementis VIII, Leonis XI, Paul! V» 
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Gre«i:orii XV, Urbaui \ 111, Innoceiitii X et omnium Cardi- 
nalium ab iis creatorum. 2. Vitaj Sanctorum Eeclesiai Urbi- 
netans, cum Notis. De insigni pietate Urbinatum eiga 
Minored. 4. Epistolarum Selectarum. — Lib* L 

la his collection of papers, an immense mass of materials 
were found for an intended history of all the general chap- 
ters of the Franciscan order, with all their statutes and some 
of their proyincial ordinances. To this was to be appended 
a voluminous record oi ull the works of the ancK nt Fathers 
of the Franciscan order which never had been jniblished or 
which had been scarce. He had it likewise in contemplation 
to produce a general history of Ireland and the annals of the 
bishoprics of the whole Christian world; containing the 
origin, proceedings and laws of all churches; the constant 
succession of their bishops; their memoirs; their perpetual 
universal coherence in one doctrine and their undivided obe- 
dience to one head, the Apostolic See.* But the multipli- 
city of business in which he had been engaged accompanied 
with the natural infirmities of old age unfortunately pre- 
vented him from executing these noble designs.^ His works 
have been admired by the friends of literature in every nation 
over the Christian world, inconsequence of their perspicuity, 
the purity of the diction, but above all, their accuracy.-— 
Mortification, humility and perseverance marked his career 
through life, and his death resembled that of a saint. 

* Ex. Vita ab F. Haraldo Aonal, Mm. Tom. I. 

t This observaliuQ may be conBrtned by the beautiful and pathetic language ot~ 
Father Wadding hinaelf id hk perontion to the dghth tome of bis Annals, and 

whicb, out of sincere rasfiect for bis memory, we shall here transcribe : 

"Tandem post tot annorum velificationes, valissimi maris agitatus proceilis, 
quassato! tiaviii cogor vela colligere, et projecta anchora in portu requiesccrc. — 
(iravis jam preuiii Senectus, ctin effsto corpore Spiritus pridcm promptu? nunc 
cepit langaere, ae drcumdanltbns un^ve ncgotionim pressuris se denram impa> 
rem agnosciu Tempus itaqae eat, at ab omnibiis me prorsus cxpcdiam, suspeoio* 
que calamo illud unum agam, quod potissime neccssarium est, anims scilicet pro> 
curandx rotu<; incumbnm, ab asrumnosa: vit.r. proceilis ad portum religioss quietis 
accedam, pacaiiquc auimi fidac mc stationi committam." 
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John Colgan, the learned compiler of the "Acta Sancto- 
rum," or lives of the saints of Irelauti, was contemporary 
with Wadding and a native of the County of Donegal 
Having embraced the Franciscan institute and completed his 
studies m the College of St* Anthony at Louvain he suc- 
ceeded the celebrated Hugh Ward, both in his office as lec- 
tor of divinity and in his laborious antiquarian pursuits. — 
Colgan was deeply versed in the language and antiquities of 
his country and had, even before his departure from Ireland, 
contemplated a revision of the national records, especially 
that portion of them which embraced the hagiology of liis 
illustrious foretathers. An opportunity attended with con- 
siderable advantages was now happily afforded him, while 
the peaoefiil retirement of his cloister and the encouragement 
which he was sure to meet with in Louvain had contributed 
as a still further stimulus to his exertions. On the death of 
Hugh Ward in 1636, the immense piles of manuscripts 
which that great man had in his possession together with 
those which had been collected by O'Clcry and Flemins^ 
were all carefully secured and committed to the management 
of John Golgan. With these materials which were suf- 
ficiently ample and which had been partly arranged by his 
predecessor, Golgan proceeds to put his religious and noble 
designs into execution. Agreeably to his original intention, 
he proposed to publish a general synopsis of the ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities of Ireland; secondly, the acts of Sts. Patrick, 
Brigid and Columbkille; and thirdly, the acts of all the 
other saints of Ireland in chronological order. This lust 
work he purposed to divide into four parts, each part com- 
prising the festivals and hagiology lor three months. The 
first part, containing the acts of the saints for January, 
February and March, was accordingly published in two 
folio volumes, and was entitled <<Acta Sanctorum Veteris et 
Majoris Scotise Seu HibemiaB, Sanctorum Insulae, partim ex 
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vuiiib per Euiopaui M. S. Codd excripta, partini ex autic^uiB 
Moiuimeatis et probatis Aiulionbus eruta et congesta." — 
Lovanii, 1645. The remaining parts of this work, enriched 
with notes critical and topographical and with large and com- 
plete tables, had been prepared for the press* when the death 
of the author prevented their publication. 

In 1647, Golgan completed and edited his &vourite and 
long mtended hagiology of the three principal patron saints 
of Ireland. It came from the press in the commencement of 
that year at Louvain, digested in two exceedingly large 
tomes, under the title "Triadis Thaumaturga; Seu Divorum 
Putritii, Columbae et Brigidee, trium Veteris et Majoris 
Scotiae Seu Hibemise, SS. insulcc conununium Patronorum 
Acta." In this work, Colgan presents seven lives of St. 
Patrick, five of St. Columba and six of St. Brigid, with 
elucidatory notes and appendixes. 

The unwearied research of this eminent man had contri- 
buted to shed a new ray of light on the sacied antiquities of 
this country; his commentaries and scholia have been justly 
admired and have formed an excellent precedent for the 
hagiologistb and other religious writers of modern times. — 
John Colfran dii d at Louvain, A.D. 1658. Besides the 
works already noticed, he has published a treatise entitled 
^'Tractatus de Vita, Patria et Scriptis Johannis Scoti, Doc- 
toris Subtilis (octavo), — Antwerpise, 1655; "Sacrarum Uiber- 
nm Antiquitatum (folio). — Lovanii, 1647. After his death 
several piles of his manuscripts remained at Louvain, among 
which were the following: one large tome consisting of eight 
hundred and eighty pages, folio, with the title "DeApos- 
tolatu Hibernorum inter cxteras Gentes, cum Indiee alplia- 
betico de exteris Sanctis," also a treatise "De Sanctis in 
Anglia, in Britannia, Armorica, in reliqua Gallia, in Bel- 
gio," 1068 pages, folio. Likewise De Sanctis in Lotharin- 

* Wadding, de Scrip. Min. p. 210, 
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gia, in Burgundia, in Ciermania ad siaistram et dextram 
Rheni, in Italia," comprising 920 pu^^es, folio. It does not 
appear that any of these had heeii published at any subse- 
quent time; they may, however, be considered as invaluable, 
authentic memorials of the deep research of this laborious 
and learned antiquarian. 

Daniel O'Dalt, or as he is usually styled "Dominicus 
de Rosario/' from the name which he adopted in religion, 
was a native of the County of Kerry and was bora in the 
year 1595. He retired at an early age to the Dominican 
Convent of Lii^-o in Gallicia where he made his solemn pro- 
fession, and afterwards conij)leted his ecclesiastical studies at 
Burgos in Old Castile. Ue soon after returned to Ireland 
and remained for some time in his native Convent at Tralee. 
About this period (1624) the Irish Dominican College at 
Louvain had been founded; students in great numbers re- 
paired thither firom Ireland, and in a few years it became an 
establishment of great importance and celebrity.* In com* 
pliance with the directions of his provincial Father Nicholas 
Lynch, O'Daly proceeded to Louvain, where he was received 
with great respect and constituted a lecturer in divinity. His 

* The Irish DomiDwan College at Lou«tta (Csaobittm S. Crucb,) oiay b« said 

to have been founded A.D. 1624. The learned Tbaddsus O'Duan, Provincial of 
thai Order in 1608, had, by his unwearied exertion?, obtained a domicile for Irish 
Dominicans at Louvain. It does not appear, however, that any Domiatcaa 
atud«Ms from (his coantiy bad heen placed Iheie, until 1032, under the provincial* 
ship of the venerable Father Roche Mae Gcoghan, an Alanums of MulKngar.— 
The students at that period continued to reside in a bouse which had been obtained 
at an annual rent, until 1624, «t which time Richard Birmingham, of the Convent 
of Athenry, procured a church near the Castrum CirsariSf dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, together witii an adjobing establi*hn»eat which had beeo provioiidy 
occupied by iSt» English Jesuits. Its first Rector was Oliver Burke, a native of 
Galway. By the exertions of the Pro^incia], Roche Mac Geoghan, it was soon 
after endowed by Philip IV with an annual pension of one thousand florins (an 
hundred poun^ls sterling), to be paid out of the treasury at Brussels ; to which the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide iiad, iu 1660, annexed a second grant of one 
hundred and twenty Roman scuti, on condition that students would there be in* 
structed and prepared fur the perilous duties of the Irish missioo. 
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learning enhanced by his virtues bad already rendered him a 
general favourite, and being a man of singular prudence and 
address he was caiessed by persons of the first distinction 
and especially by Philip IV, then King of Spain and Portu- 
gal.* These adventitious circumstances were soon rendered 
subservient to the interest of religion. O'Daly had long 
contemplated the design of establishing^ an Irish Dominican 
College ut Lisbon: some consid* i able property had, it 
appears, been a^sifjned for that purpose so early as the year 
1615, but from some mismanagement these grants became 
virtually inapplicable and the intended foundation was ac« 
cordingly neglected. O'Daly, therefore, repaired to Lisbon, 
accompanied by three eminent Irish Dominicans, and having 
obtained the assistance of the Portuguese Provincial and the 
patronage of the Archbishop Roderico de Gunba, he was put 
in possession of a small hospital situated in the street Rua 
Nova de Almada, near the King's palace, and was appointed 
its rector, A.D. 1034.t Here his exalted virtues were soon 
appreciated: he was held in great esteem by Margaret, 
Dutchess of Mantua, who had at that time been intrusted 
by her uncle, Philip IV, with the government of Portugal 
and would have laid the foundation of an extensive collegia 
were it not for the revolution of 1641, by which that country 
had bten dismembered from the dominion of the King of 
Spain. On the elevation of the Dnke of Braganza (John 
IV) to the throne of Portugal, Father O'Daly was nominated 
one of the Queen's confessors, and was so highly respected 
by the King that in 1665 he was sent as ambassador to 
I^ewis IV, io order to treat of a league and affinity between 
the two crowns.:}: 

In the mean time the establishment in the Rua de Almada, 
although small, became exceedingly cekbmted; it produced 

* BaroDtus ApftU Lib. I. Sec. I. t Hib. Dom. Chap. XII. p. 419. 

iBibloth. Dom. T. II. 
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several missionaries eminent for virtue and learning, among 
whom may be noticed the venerable Fathers Gerard Dilion, 
Miles Magrath, ^neas, Ambrose O'Cahil, -Gerard Bagot 
and Thaddaeus Moriarty^ all of whom heroically sealed the 
faith with their blood daring the awfnl persecutions of Crom- 
well. Under the aaspices of the Qneen, Lucia, and at the 
instance of Father O'Daly, the College of Ck>rpo Santo, 
situated in the Largo di Corpo Santo, was founded on the 
4th of May, A.D. 1659. The foundation stone was laid 
with unusual solemnity by the Bishop of Lamego, with an 
appropriate discourse from the eloquent Ferdinandus Suero; 
on which occasion Daniel O'Daly was constituted its 6rst 
rector. By means of this laborious man, a convent, called 
the Bon Success, waa also erected for Irish Dominican nuns 
in 1639, at Balem, a considerable fortress situated at the 
North of the Tagns and about three miles West of Lisbon. 
The reputation in which he was now held may serve to 
supply us with additional proofs of his profound humility: ho 
was appointed to the Ai t hbishoprics of Braga and Goa, but 
these metropolitan dignities lie declined. At length yielding 
to the entreaties of his friends, and with a view of advancing 
the interest of his own establishment of Corpo Santo, he 
consented to undertake the govemment of the diocess of 
Goimbra. He was accordmgly elected Bishop of that See, 
but before his consecration conid have taken place he died in 
the Convent of Corpo Santo on the 30th of June, A.D. 
1662 and in the 67th year of l»is age, after liaving governed 
that College and the former establishment with great ai)j>!ause 
lor upwards of twenty-eight years.* Daniel O'Daly has 
published a work entitled ''Relatio Geraldinorum, ac Per- 
pecutionis Hibernise; V^el, Initium, Incrementum et Exitus 
FamilisB Geraldinorum, Desmonis Comitum, Palatinorum 
Kyerrice in Hibemia, ac Persecationis Haereticorum descriptio, 

* Ex. Ullys$ipoDen9»CollegicArebivo.tp Ilib. Dom. p. 418. 
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ex nonullis Fragmeutis coUecta, ac Latioitate douata." — 
Ulyssipone, 1665. 

JoHK Lykch (Gratianus Ludus) was bom in the town of 
Galway, where he presided for many years over a celebrated 
literary establishment and contributed in no small degree to 
advance the interest of religion during these melancholy 
times. Havinjtj received his ecclesiastical education in 
France, he was oidamed a secular priest uad so on after re- 
turned to his native country. His zeal as a missioner was 
equalled only by the extent of his acquirements; after some 
timp he was promoted to the dignity of Archdeacon of Tuam 
and ultimately became Vicar Apostolic of Killala. Inspired 
with an innate love for his coantry and being a perfect master 
of its langu^y Lynch appUed himself with great success to 
the study of its antiquities. On this subject he had been 
frequently consulted by many of the learned men of those 
times, and particularly by Roderic O' Flaherty, the elaborate 
author of the celebrated "Ogygia."* When Ireland had 
been distracted by the conflicting opinions of the advocates 
and opponents of the Nuncio, Archdeacon Lynch was doom- 
ed to remain an inactive spectator of these lamentable scenes* 
His own private opinion would appear, however^ to express 
a disapprobation of the measures of the Nuncio, which from 
the commencement of the transaction he had regarded as 
unreasonable, impracticable and dangerous. 

In all our ancient annals we find but a very imperfect re- 
cord of the acts of this eminent man, who ccrLauiiy has de- 

* Flutareh, in hia book " De focie in Orbc Lunae," has applied the teim Ogygin 

(perniitiqiia, ) to Ireland, in consequence of its great antiquity. It wa.s a term fre- 
queutly used by the poct-^ of old wbea they intended to express any thing very 
ancient, and bt&tas to have l>een derived from Ogyge, the name of an illustrious 
Kb^ of Tbebes who floviuhed A«iyi. 2125. Hence Egypt, a country of acknow- 
h^ed antiquity, has been often called by the mme of Ogtigia. Hence aljo, 
Ctiojdea, treatiog of Ireland in his Britannia, says, " Non immeriio ha;c insula 
(Hilferaia.} O-^vs^u^, idest, pcrantiqua a Plularcho dicca tuit. A protundissima 
Antu^uiuiis Memona llistorias suas auspicautur, adeo ut pras illis oinnium 
Pentium Antiquitai lit . NovitM et qnodiminodo lofiuitia.*' 
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served well of his country and of religion. When the gar- 
rison of Galway had surrendered in 1652, John Lynch re- 
tired to France, where he wrote and published two works 
under the signatuie of '^Eudoidiis Alithinologus^^' the titles 
of which were, 1. Veridiea Responaio sd Invectivamy mea- 
daciifly fallaciis^ calvmtuis et impostnris ftstaia^ in plorimos 
Antistites, Procerea et OmniB Ordinis Hibemos. 2. Supple- 
mentum ejusdem opens (quarto). — 1664. This work was 
written for the purpose of refuting Father Farrell, a Ca|»u- 
chin, who in a book dt dicatcd to the Propaganda had main- 
tained that the Supreme Council should be re-established, 
and (hat no person, layman or ecclesiastic, should be allowed 
to take any part in its proceedings except such as bad been 
descended from a Milesian stock or from the abotigines of 
theooimtry. About the same time John Lynch published 
under the signature ^'Chratianus Lucius," his celebrated work 
entitled "Cambrensis eversus, sen potius Historica fides in 
rebus Hibernicis Giraldo Cambrensi abrogata.** In this 
treatise tiie learned Lynch, after having presented to his 
reader a faithful developement of the antiquities of his 
country, grapples at once with his adversary, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and exposes to public contempt the malevolent mis- 
statements of that silly and shameless calumniator* John 
Lynch has also published a tract under the title ^'Pii Antis- 
titis Icon: sive de Vita et Morti Rev. D. Franoisci Kerovanii, 
Alladensis Episcopi."* — Octavo— .Mactovti. 1669. 

Nicholas French, Bishop of Ferns and a dibtinguished 
member of the Supreme Council, was bom in the town of 
Wexford, A.D. 1604.t Having completed his theological 
course in the Irish Secular College at Louvain, he was con- 
stituted President of that establishment and founded in it a 
Burse of one hundred and eighty florins sanually for students 

• HatmW W«ftt Wn^.— Bib. Don. p. II. 
t lliit. of Reffion. rait. II. p. 614. 
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belonging to his native diocess.* 1 he exigency of the mis- 
sioa obliged him at length to withdraw from this fiivouhte 
and justly celebrated retreat of literature. He returned to 
Ireland during the reign of Chwies I and was appointed 
paiisli priest of the town of Wexford, where his talents and 
piety were BimultaneoQsly employed in soothing the sorrows 
and confirming the resdotions of an oppressed bnt deter- 
mined people. The formation of the Supreme Council at 
Kilkenny in 1642 oiay be dated as the epoch at which the 
labours or rather the suiiermgs of this great man commenced. 
Although an ecclesiastic of the second order, he was elected 
a burgess by his fellow townsmen and deputed one of the 
principal xepcesentatiyes of their body in the Naiionai Goon- 
eil of the CSonfederates aboot to be conyened in the early part 
of the following May. A similar spirit of enthusiasm ani* 
Buted the people of Ross, Enniscorthy and other towns; 
while it must be recollected that the County of Wexford 
alone guaranteed and actually paid to the treasurers of the 
confederated body no less a sum than three thousand pounds 
in one year; having, moreover, in their possession the fort 
of Duncannon, which in those days was considered im- 
pregnable, together with the fortified towns of Wexford and 
Rosstf 

With the chataeter of Nichohis French, the court of 
Rome had beat long since acquainted. The sea became 
vacant aboni the year 1643, and to the universal satisfiiction 

of the diocess and indeed of the kingdom he was elected 
and consecrated its bishop. This Prelate, whose concern 
for his country was surpassed only by the love wliich he bore 
for its religion, continued to take an active share in the de- 
liberations of the first Supreme Council, until the temporizing 
majority of that body disgraced themselves and in the midst 
' of victory abandoned their principles by an interested sub- 

• Hib. Dom. Ch«p. X VU. t Hiit. «r Bmmb. Put II. p. 61 5. 
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serviency to the political conditions of Ormond. When the 
terms of the cessation had been ratified by tlie Supreme 
Council^ and the consequent ecclesiastical congregation had 
beeo conTened by the Nuncio at Waterford, Nicholas French 
was appointed its chancellor, with fall powers to arrange 
and pnt into execution the appointed ordhiances of that as- 
sembly. The spirited part which he had now taken in these 
public proceedings added considerably to his popularity, and 
he soon became a leading character in the new confederate 
council which liad been formed by the Nuncio. He was 
intrusted with a commission to proceed to Rome and solicit 
the assistance of Innocent X; while at the same time the 
Marquis of Antrim, Viscount Muskery and Severinus Brown 
were despatched to the Queen and to the Prince of Wales, 
then residing in France** The mission of Nicholas French, 
although executed with singular, fidelity, ended in a com- 
plete failure: no assistance could be obtained, and after an 
absence of two years he returned home only to witness the 
still more lamentable disliactioiit; and multiplied miseries of 
his country. Just on his arrival, m 1648, the Supreme 
Council had concluded a treaty of peace with Inchequin, 
while the whole nation was rent asunder by the conflicting 
opinions of the people and the necessarily consequent dis- 
asters of war. The confederates had by this time been 
brought to the very .verge of ruin; those towns and fortresses, 
which they bad for years in their possesnon, were all torn 
from them; one defeat was followed by another still more 
dis^astious, and to complete the terror of the scene the Nun- 
cio Willi Ins followers at Galway was employed in fulminating 
excommunications apainst the Ck>uncil, while that body and 
the great majority of tlie representatives were with equal 
firmness setting the dignitary and his censures at open de- 
fiance. In this state of affairs Nicholas French considered 

* Phflop. lien. Lib. I. Chap. VII.— Hib. Dm, 
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it more prudent to yield to the circumstances of the times 
and adopt that line of poUtics which he conceived would be 
most piactically beneficial to his country. He accordingly 
agreed to the peace of 1648 although it had been diaap* 
proved of by the Nuncio, and by his influence induced many 
to lelinqnish their prejudices and become satisfied with the 
same measure. For the purpose of reconciling the minds of 
the clergy willi the proceedings of the Council, it was 
deemed advisable to summon a general meeting of that body: 
on this occasion the Bishop of Ferns presided; he analyzed 
and examined the question with impartiality, and in a strain 
of powerful langaage demonstrated that the peace then con- 
cluded was the only practical means by which the country 
could be saved from inevitable ruin. This peace proved, how- 
ever, but a very ineffectual remedy for the evils of Ireland. 
In two years after, the country was reduced and covered 
with blood; while at the meeting of the bishops which took 
place at James's-town, in 1650, Nicholas French attended 
and signed tlir famous declaration condemnatory of the pro- 
ceedings of Ormond."^ With a view of creating a sympathy 
for Ireland, and having moreover received a commission for 
that purpose, he repaired to the Continent and after a peril- 
ous journey arrived at Brussels; from thence he proceeded 
to Paris, but his efforts to obtam assistance in either <tf these' 
places were unsucGessful. Unable any longer to witness the 
desolation of his country he retired to Spain and became a 
suffragan to the Arclibishop of St. lago, in the pruviace of 
Gallicia. Had this unbending Prelate consented to receive 
the Valesian remonstrance his exile would at once have ter- 
minated. At the close of the year 1666 he proceeded to 
Paris, from which city he addressed a letter to Father Peter 
Walsh, in which he writes, As soon as the intense heat of 
this summer will permit, I intend to give more copious rea- 

• Hib. Dom. Chap. VII. p. m. 
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sons why I cannot witli quietness of mind sign the pro- 
testation as the Duke (of Ormond) requireth: I will also 
answer some parts of your letter which inlrencheth much 
upon me. When this is dooe, the Duke will learn the 
motives which govern my mind: and seeing I cannot satisfy 
my conscience and the Doke together^ nor become profitable 
to my flock at home, bis anger not being appeased, you may 
know hereby that I am resolved after the sommer to retire 
to Lonvain where I began my studies, and there end my 
days. I shall thereby free his Grace from being troubled in 
my belt air and give myself a fVecdoiii from many persotial 
afflictions which in Ireland good men must endure; but my 
heart shall ever have a share in their sufferings."* The 
venerable exile accordin^^Iy witlidrew to Flanders and soon 
after became coadjutor to the most illustrious D. Eugene 
Albert Dalamant, Archbishop of Ghent, in which city he 
died on the 23nl of August, A.D. 1678 and in the 74th year 
of his age. His remains were interred with becoming 
solemnity in the Cathedral of Ghent, and a splendid monu- 
ment widi an epitaph descriptive of his virtues^ his learning 
and his patriotism was shortly after erected to his memory 
in the same Church. 

JMicholas French has written: 1. A Narrative of the settle- 
ment and sale of Ireland. — Louvain, 1668. 2. The Bleeding 
Iphigenia; in vindication of the proceedings of the war and 
condemnatory of the peace of 1646. 3. The doleftd faU of 
Andrew Sail from the Catholic and Apostolic faith, lamented 
by his constant and true friend.t— 1674. 4. The unkind 

• iiisi. of Rerooa. Part 11, p. 618,— Porter, p. 210. 

t Andrew Sdl, the individoat above alluded to, was bora at Caabef in the 
Cova^ ef Tipperary. In 1639 he removed to Spain where he became a Jesuit 

and was aftpr-.vnrd=( appointed a prnfp^sor of morn I rlivinity in the College of the 
Jesuits at Salamanca. About the year 1673 he ielumni to Ireland and vras enn- 
stitutcd .su[>erior of the minion of the Jesuits iu that country. Havmg soon after 
unhappily abandoned hw faith, be embraeed er talher pveleaded to embiaoe Pro- 
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Deserter of loyal men and true friends. — Paris, 167G. 5. 
Thirty Sheets of Reasons ibr not subscribing the Valesian 
RemonstraDce. 6. A Synopsis justifying the war. 7. A 
Tract on the due obedieiice of Cathohcs. 8. A Tract entitled^ 
RdigioQ itt England. 9. Libellum Sappltcem dementi IXv 
cui subnectttur Elenchns D. Episcoporam HtbemuB^ qui re- 
^demat in Eodeaais Suis, Anno 16^, et exinde mortai rant. 
•10. Lneobrationes Episoopt Femensis in Hispuiia. 

Peter Talbot, Archbishop of Dublin, was the son of 
Sir William ^Talbot and nephew of Colonel Richard Talbot, 
afterwards created Duke of Tyrconnel by James II. With 
an intention of embmcing the ecclesiastical state he repaired 
to Portugal^ where he became a Jesuit in 1635 and after- 
wards remoyed to Rome, in which city he completed hie 
theological coorae. Here hie talents and-aoqvirements soon 
rendered him conspicuous; he was afterwards constituted 
lecturer of morality at Antwerp. During his residence in 
these countries about the year 1666, it is related that he re- 
ceived Charles II, then retired at Cologne, into the bosom 
of the Catholic Church; and that he had been accordingly 
commissioned by that Prince to proceed to Spain for the 
purpose of communicating the. intelligence to the court at 
Madrid.* Peter Talbot afterwards came to England where 
he was appomted one of the Queen's chaplains and, in May 
1669, was advanced by Clement IX to the See of Dnblin.t 
The advocates of the VaicBiaii Remonstrance, although dis- 
oomfittedy were even at this period as clamorous as ever. — 
To this document Archbishop Talbot was opposed; he con- 
sidered it rather a piece of state machinery than a fair and 

testanUun, and took up his residence in Trinity College: here he graduate^i, nnd 
9M A finrUm raward for his dereclioo be was soon after nominated domestic chaplain 
to CbarlM II, and enriched with the prabend of Swoids, the rectory of Aidimtl- 
jehan and the chantorship of Cashel. He died in Dublin about the year 16^ and 
was buried in the Cathedral of St. Patrick. 

• Carte, Vol. II, p. 172, t ,, 384. 
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lionest medium by which the feehngs and loyalty of the 
priesthood of Ireland could be aficertaiaed. During his in- 
cambency he presided at two provincial synods, one in 1670 . 
and the other in 1671; the fttatntes of which may be said to 
be included among those passed under Engene Matthews in 
1604.* Tills Prelate was a great favoiirite dmnigthe ad* 
ministration of Hie Bake of Buckinham and Lord Berkley in 
1670. The intolerant spirit of former times was however 
revived: the popish plot was got up, while the Archbishop 
of Dublin was accused of having, contrary to law, an ia- 
teiition of introducing Catholics into the Common Council. 
To avoid the malice of his enemies he was advised to remove 
toParis^ from which city he addressed, in 1674, a most 
tender pastoral letter to the Roman Catholics of Ireland and 
particularly to those of the Archdiocese of Dublin. He re- 
turned to Ireland on the following year^ but in 1678 was 
arrested at Malahide on a false suspicion of being concerned 
in the popish plot and was conveyed to ISewgate. Here the 
venerable Prelate remained for two years, having been 
treated with great severity, until at length death put a period 
to his sufferings in the year 1680.t The works written by 
this learned Prelate are: 1. A Treatise on the nature of 
laith and heresy* — ^Antwerp, 1667. 2. The Nullity of the 
Protestant Church of England and its deigy* — ^Bnisselsy 
1668. 3. A Catechism for Politicians^ instructing them in 
divine fhith and moral honesty.— Antwerp, 1658. 4. A 
Treatise on Religion and Government. — Ghent, quarto, 1670. 

6. A Confutation of the principles of the Protestant relio:ion, 
as maintained by Stillingtieet. — London, 1672. 6. An effica- 
cious remedy against Arianism and heresy. — Paris, 1674. 

7. The duty and comfort of suffering subjects, in a letter to 
the Catholics of Ireland.— Paris, 1674. 8. The liistory of 

* ^nde Ctp. I et CoMlimtimies Pionnenles Eccl. Metiop. Dub. 

tHib.Dom. p. 131, 
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the Iconoclasts, of Manicheism aud Pelagianism* — ^Parisi 
1676. 9. The Friar Disciplined; or animadvereioDA on 
Father Peter Walah*s new remonstrance, dedicated to Or- 
mond (octa?o). — Ghent, 1674. 10. Primatus Dublimensis, 
Vel Summa remm quibns umititiir Ecclena Dubliniensis in 
possessione sui juris ad Primatum HibemisB (dnodectmo).^ 
Insulis, 1674. 

The account which we have to give of some other eccle- 
siastical writers of this century must necessarily be liniiicd. 
It is here merely presented to the reader as a grateful me- 
mento of their literary labours. 

Thomas MbssiitohaMi a writer of great authority, flourish* 
ed in the seventeenth century. He was a native of Leinster, 
received hts education as a secular priest in Paris, and after- 
wards became Apostolic prothonotary and rector of the Irish 
seminary in that city.* Messingham has written and pub- 
lishedy 1. Olficia SS. Patritii, Columbie, Bngid'tc et alio- 
rum quorundam Iliberriiai Sanctorum. — Parisiis, 1620. 2. 
Fiorilegmm Insulae Sanctorum, seu Vitse Sanctorum Htber- 
niee, cum tractatu de purgatoho S. Patritii (folio). — Parisiis, 
1624. 

CoBJiBUVB DovAK, a learned Franciscan, was bom in 
Ulster and during the nign of James I became Bishop of 
Down and Connor. This venerable writer suffered martyr- 
dom under Chichester in 161 l.f He has written, ''Index 

Martyralis, sive Synopsis Martyrum Hibemise, qui suo tem- 
pore, quo persecutio seevissima in Catholicos e£ferbuit, pro 
fide occubueiuut." 

Mabtim Walsh, a native of Waterford, embraced the 
Franciscan institute at Madrid and aflerwards removed to 
Rome in 1626, where he became second lecturer of divinity 
at St Isodore's and subsequently its guardian. He was like^ 
wise rector of the Ludovisian Secular College and died at 

* Mac Mahon's Jus. Frira. p. 6Sh t Waddiag, Ann. 
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Rome ia the flower of his age, A.D. 1634.* He has written 
''Panenesis Poetica in auspieatissimum Septentrionalis Oceani 
Priius^iB in Madriatensem Cunani mgresBiiiii.'* — ^Madritii, 
1624. 

AwTHomr Hiokbt, an eminent Franciscan, wa« bom ni 
the County of Clare. He taught at Cologne and at Lou- 
vain, and afterwards became the first lecturer of divinity at 
St. Isodore's in Rome, whither he had been invited by his 
Mend Wadding in 1625. He died in that college and was 
interred in its church, A*D. 1641.t His writings are, 
1. JBxpoatiilatus Bzovius; sea Nitela Franciscann reltgionis 
et absteraio Sordiom, quibna earn eonspucare frnstra tentant 
Abrahamus BxoTioa. — Lugduni, 1627* 2. In qnatuor libros 
sententiarum juxta mentem Scoti. — ^Lugduni, 1639. 3. Da 
stigmatibus S. Oatherinee Senensis. — Manuscript. 

Henry Fitz Simons, a learned Jesuit, was bom in the 
City of Dublin. His father, who was a merchant of consi- 
derable eminence and a Protestant, had him educated at 
Oxford where he distinguished himself about the year 15834 
He soon after travelled to the Continent, became a convert 
to the Catholic faith, and having studied under the learned 
Lessias was at length received and professed in the society of 
the Jesnits. After his return to Ireland in 1590 he held 
three public disputations with Usher; made many converts 
and was imprisoned in the Castle ol Dublin where he re- 
mained for two years. Havin^y recovered his liberty he re- 
moved to Flanders and from thence to Rome: at length, 
after a life of perils and sufferings he died a persecuted vic- 
tim amidst the caverns of his native country during the aw- 
ful period of 1643. Henry Fits Simon has written, 1. A 
Catholic confutation of Rider's claim of antiquity. — ^Rouen, 
1608. 2. An answer to certain complaintive letters of an 
afflicted Catholic for religion. 3. Justification and exposition 

* Biblioth. Scrip. Ord. Mia. t t Alhen. Oxon. Vol. 1I» p. 45. 
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of the sacrifice of the Mass. 4. Britannoniachia Ministro- 
runi in plerisque fidei fandamentis dissidentium (quarto). — 
Duaci, 1614. 6. Catalogue Prsocipuorum Sanctorum Uiber- 
niaj (octavoV — Leodii^ 1619. 

Robert Chambbblaiv, deflcended of an ancient family in 
the proyince of Ulster, was ordained a secular piiest and 
graduated a doctor of divinity at Salamanca. He afterwards 
became a Franciscan and was appointed lecturer of theology 
in Louvam. The Primate of Armagh, Hugh Mac Caghweil, 
HI f elided to have him as his successor in 1626, but the ap- 
pointment of Hugh O'Reilly had been previously determined 
at Rome, lie has published a treatise, De Scientia Dei. 2. 
De futuris contingentibus. 

Fbangis Matthews, a distinguished Franciscan divine 
and an eminent canonist, was horn in the City of Cork and 
in 1636 was elected guardian of St Anthony's College at 
Louvain and finally Minister Provincial of his order in Ire- 
land. He suffered martyrdom at Cork A.D. 1644. Francis 
Matthews has written under the name of Edmundus Ursu- 
lanuSj "Examen Juridicum Censur^e Facultatis I'aiisiensis 
lata3 circa quasdam propositiones Regulanbus Hiberniae falso 
impositas/' Also ''Tractatns pro defensione priviiegiorum 
8. Francisco et religioni ejus concessomm." 

Paul Habbis flourished about the same period. He was 
born in England, became a secular priest and was s^tioned 
on the mission in Dublin during the administration of Thomas 
Fleming. A report having been industriously circulated that 
the Archbishop, who was a 1 lanciscan, hud determined to 
remove all secular priests out of the City of Dublin; Paul 
Haiiis, assist od by a parish priest named Peter Caddell, 
came forward and vigorously opposed the Prelate. The dis- 
pute was conducted for some time with great warmth; Father 
Harris was at length suspended and received moreovc^r an 
order from the court of Rome to quit the diocess of Dublin 
in a given time. On this occasion he published a work in 
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the shape ot an admonitory caution to the Friars, mterraixed 
with a copious vein of good humour and learning, to which 
he gave as a title "Fratres Sobrii estote," quarto. About 
the same time he. published his '^Arktomatix/' or whip for 
the bear^ against FianciB Matthewe of Cork, who in his 
Eicamen Juridicum had signed himself UrstUanus, In this 
work Paul Harris writes ^'Anglus sum, sezegenarios sum^ 
saeerdos sum." 3. The Excommunication^ published by the 
Archbishop of Dublin, Thomas Fleming, against the inhab- 
itants of that city for hearing the Masses of Peter Caddeli 
and Paul Harris, proved not only unjust but of no validity 
and consequently binding to no obedience. 4. The Exile 
exiled.* 

PsTBB WADDiNOy having in 1580 de|Mirted from Water- 
ford his natiTe city, arrived at Toumay where he became a 
Jestiit. He taught at Prague and Louvain with considerable 
applause and died at Grats in Styria in*1644.+ He has 

written, Brevis refutatio femosi libelli, cui titulus, Flagellom 
Jesuiticum — Nissae, 1634. 2. Tractatus de Incarnatione 
Domini — -Antwerpii, l!)34. 3. Tractatus de contractibus in 
genere et specie. 4. Tractatus adversus Uereticos. 6. Ora- 
tio PragSB habita — ^Carmina varia. 

WiLUAH Malomb, a native of Dublin, after having 
lepaired to Rome became a Jesuit in 160& On his return to 
Ireland he was sozed and imprisoned, hut effected his escape 
to Spain and was appointed Rector of the Irish College at 
Seville.f He died in 1666 and has written «A Reply to 
Usher's Answer about the judgment of antiquity concemii^ 
the Catholic relisiioii" — Douay, 1677. 

John Ponce t^Poncius,) a learned Franciscan, was born in 
the City of Cork but completed his studies at Louvain. In 
1626 he was invited to Rome by Father Wadding and 
became a Lecturer of Philosophy in St Isodoie's. He sue* > 

• Hinii't WriKiB. f U. » Bibliotk. Script. S«c, Jeni. 
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ceeded Martin Walsh in the governnieiit ui the Luduvisian 
College at Rome ;uid was constituted Guardian of St. 
Isodore's.* John PoQce has written. 1. Integer Pliiloso- 
phiaa cursus in tres partes divisus — Roma, 1643. 2. Deplo- 
labiliB populi Uibemici pro religionei rage et libertate contm 
•eetarioB AnglisB puliameutariot dq>ugnftiitiB Btatm^Romtt, 
1661. 3, BeUingi ViiidicuB evertfld — Paritiis, 1663. 4. Cur- 
808 Philoflophin ad mentem Scot! — 1653. 6. Commentarii 
Tbeolo^ici, quibus Scoti Questiones in libros flententiainin 
elucidantur et illustiaatur. 6. De Doctrina S. Augustiui et 
D. Thomse. 7. Cursus Theologiee juxta Scoti doctrinam— * 
Lugduni, 1667. 

Thomas Carve, a native of the County of Tipperary, 
studied at Oidbid; afterwards removing to Vienna he tia?ei*- 
led OYer Germany and other countries durii^ the war carried 
on by Angnstus Adolphus. He died at Vienna in 1664 and 
has published "Itinerarium T. Carre"— also, "Lyra Hiber- 
nica, de Exordio, nomine^ moribus, ritibusque Gentis Hiber* 
nictfi — Et Annales ejusdem, Sultzbaci, 1669. 

James Arthur, having retired from his native City, Lini« 
erick, repaired to Salamanca and became a Dominican in the 
Convent of St. Stephen. In this establishment he was con- 
stituted Lector of Theology, the duties of which office he 
afterwards discharged in the Consent of Coimbnu He died 
at Lisbon about the year 1670, and has published <'Comme»- 
taria HI totam fere S. Thonun Summam/' 2 vols. 

AivTHOitT BBUonnr, the celebrated author of the ^Pasato 
Martyrum Hibemiae," flourished about the year 1670, He 
wnb bom in the County of Clare, became a Franciscan and 
ader having distinguished himself on varimis public occasions 
was at length appointed Lector of Divinity m the Irish Con- 
vent of the Immaculate Conception at Pragucf The works 
of this indefatigable writer are — ^^Soodomia Minoritse Schotes 

• Script. Min. Harm** Writen. 
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SalamonivS; J. Duns Scoti; Sive Univcrsai Theologiai ScholaS" 
ticaa Manualis Summu — Pras^ip, IdGii. 2. Corolla; seu pars 
altera Manualis, complectens Tractatus de Virtute et Statu 
religionwy decimis, vote, indulgentiis, purgatorio* oeosuiisy 
religiofiorum exemptionibus et priviligua— Progs, 1664. 3. 
Annamentarium Theologicum. 4. PropagnacnliiiiL Gatholicn 
VeritatiSf pars prima HiBtorica ia quinque libros diatributa, 
qaarto— Pragse, 1668. 5. Passio Marty rum^ quarto— Pragae, 
1669. 

John Baptist Hacket, a native of 1 cLhaid m the County 
oi Tipperary, embraced the Doniiiiicaii Order in the Convent 
of Cashel and afterwards taught theology at Milan, INapies 
and Rome.* He died at the Convent of the Minerva in 
Rome, A.D. 1676, and has written Controversorum Theolo- 
gicnm comple^tens omnes Tractatus Doctoria Angdici, folio 
— ^RonuB — 1654. 2. Synopsis Theologica in Tractatum de 
Fide, Spe et Charitate — Romee, 1669. 3. Synopsis Philo- 
sopbiaB — ^Romse, 1662. 

DoMiNiCK Lynch, a leaiaed Dominican, was born in 
Galway where he made his solemn prolebsiun and afterwards 
became a distinguislied lecturer of theolos^y in Spain.'!' He 
died at Uispaiia, A.D. 1697 — ^his writings arc, Summa Phi- 
losophise Speculativae juxta mentem D« Thomee — Parisii, 
1666. This work consists of four yolumes. L Complectens 
primam partem Philosophiss seu DialecticeB. II. CSomplec- 
tens secundam partem, seu Logicam, III. De Preedicabilibus, 
Pnedicamentis et de Posterioribus. IV. Complectens primam 
partem Physicae Naturalis, quarto. 

Ignatius Brown was born in the Cuunty of W atcrford, 
but received his education in Spain where he became a Jesuit. 
He spent several years on the lush iuission and died at Val- 
ladolid, A.D. 16794 He has published, 1. The Unerring 
and Unerrable Church, in answer to a sermon preached by 

• Ecliaid, T. tt. p. 579. t Id. t Hanto'* Writen. 
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Andrew Sail, in Christ Church. 2. An unerrable Church or 
none. 3. an invaluable tract entitled "Pax Vubib." 

Fbamcis O'Mollsy, a native of the King's County^ em- 
braced the Franciscan institute and became a lecturer of 
divinity in St laodore's. He baa written Saora Theologia-^ 
"Roam, 1666* 2. Grammatica Latino— Hibenitoa oompen- 
diata. 

Fraitcis HAitOLti, to whose antiquarian reflearcbes tbis 

country is coiisidctably indebted, was a nephew of Father 
Luke Wadding, and having entered the Franciscan Order at 
Prague became a lecturer of divinity in the Convent of the 
Immaculate Conception in that city. He afterwards re- 
moved to Rome and was appointed librarian in St. Isodore's 
wbere be died A.D. 1685. He has published ''Compen- 
dium Annaliom Minorum/' wbicb witb a continuation of 
them he* comprised in two Yolumes^ ^^lia — Colonio, 1658, 
He also contuiued the "Scriptores Ordinia Minoram/' 
and has written an accurate and comprehensive life of Luke 
Wadding,* also "Lima Liinata Conciliis." 

RiciJAKD Archdekin duHug the memorable period of 
1642 retired from his native county, Kilkenny, and became 
a Jesuit at Mechlin in Brabant. He aftenvards taught 
philosophy and divinity at Louvain, and died at Antwerp^ 
A.D. i690.t He has written^ L PrsBcipua OontroversiiB 
fidei ad facilem methodum redacts. 2. Vitss et Miraculomm 
S. Patritii Epitome. 3. Theologia Tripartita Universa. — 
Antwerpiae, 1682. — Eight volumes, octavo. 4. The lives of 
Peter Talbot and Oliver Plunket. 5. Oii miracles performed 
by the relics of St. Francis Xavier in the College of the 
Jesuits at Mechlin, written in English and in Irish. 

Bona VENTURE Baron, a native of Cionmel^ was nephew 
to Luke Wadding and became a Franciscan in Rome. He 
was afterwards constituted lector of divinity at St. Isodore's 

* 8«e Annftl. Mm. T. I. t HairisV Wrilen. 
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where he died at a very advanced age, A.D. 1696.* His 
writings are, 1. Prolusiones Philosophiije. 2. Orationes 
Panegyrico. — Romee, 1643. 3* Metra Miscellanea. 4. Ob- 
wdio et ei^ragnatio arcis Dancannoii sub Thoma Prestone. 
5. Scotus Defensus. 6. Cdntroversite et Stiatagenuta. 7. 
Bpistolfls fiuniliares Pansnitico. 8. Opnscula Varia. 9. 
Theologia Universa (in six Tolnmes). — Parisiis, 1676. 10. 
Johannes D. Scotus de Angelis defensus. 11. Annales Or- 
dinis SS. Trinitatis, Redemptionis Captivonim. — Romae, 1686. 

The seventeenth century forms one of the most important ^ 
as well as the most awful epochs in the annals of the Church 
of Ireland. It is very remarkable that the character of re- 
ligious innoTation, whether in the primitive ages of the 
Church or in modern times^ has been mvariably the same; 
and it is held up to the world encompassed with all those 
marks which render it odious to heaven and hateful to man, 
among which the heinous crimes of plunder, blood-shed, 
and anarchy are to be seen in the forefn*ound. When Henry 
VIII and Elizabeth had attempted to force relifrious novelties 
on the people of this country, the scenes which then took 
place were tragical enough; a greater variety of characters 
was^ however, required for the full developement of the 
piece: in the seventeenth century they appeared in abund* 
ance, while Ireland, the unfortunate theatre on which they 
figured, was soon made to overilow with deadly torrents, 
the waters of which have not been exhausted even at this 
present day. These obsei vations are, ludccd, awfully illus- 
trated by tlie whole series of historical events contauied in 
the foregomg chapters; their truth was never yet questioned 
by any honest, impartial writer; and while the deeds which 
were perpetrated bad been lamented by all, there could no 
one be found so utterly bereft of all natural feelings as to 
think of entering upon their justification. We shall not, 

« Ex Archiv. S. Isodofft, Am. VIII. 
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theiefure, continue to dwell longer on these scenes; but 
ratlier take tiie opportunity of offering a lew bnet remarks 
on such of the other events of this century as have given rise 
to a diversity of opinion Amoog contempoEaiy or 8iibfl6(|iieBfr 
writen. 

The conduct ol the Snpreme G>uncil in co n sentin g to the 
treaty of Ormond and that of the Nuncio in i^ecting it and 
at the-same time separating himself from that body form a 

subject on which historians have not been found to ugrtje.— 
Some ol those, contemplating:; the bold position which tlie 
confederates had at that time sustauied, tire willing to throw 
the whole blame of these proceedings on the iSupreme Goun> 
cil; while others, with equal earnestnesSi appear to advocate 
the conduct of that assembly and become as severe aa they 
are unsparing in their censures on . the Nundo. The truth 
might, perhaps, lie as a medium between these two opinions. 
Scarcely have we ever witnessed an occunence of this nature, 
without some error having been committed on both sides.— 
It certainly does appear that the Supreme Council had taken 
a wron^ step; while on the other hand it is equally clear 
that the IMuucio had acted with an imprudence the most 
mischievous and fatal, and for which no possible remedy 
could afterwards be discovered. The Supreme Council — ^the 
whole confederate body bound themselves by a solemn oath^ 
never to lay down their arms until they had seen their re- 
ligion on a full, free and secure basis. Now it is certein 
that Ormond ofiered them no such desideratum: he annulled 
the solemn and perfect treaty which had been eiiLered into 
with Glamorgan, and in its stead substituted a mere, empty, 
political bubble; he gave them temporary toleration, artfully 
coupled with a restitution of property to such of the nobility 
and gentry as had suffered during the confiscations of the 
late rdgns. Were terms such as these suflicient to satisfy 
a nation of conquerors? with the whole country in their- 
hands— ihehr enemies split into parties — ^England and Scot- 
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land rent asunder between the supporters of Charles and 
the fanatics thirsting for his blood. Had the Supreme Coun- 
cil «tood &mi, it is more than probable that at that yeiy 
time a period would at kagth have been pat to the miseries 
of Iielfind^ civil rights would have been oonoeded to iho 
Gfttholies^ their religion allowed to flouiish as in .days of 
yoie and tlie empire savcSd ftom die etmal disgraee of hav- 
ing the scaflbld flowing with the blood of the sovereign. 

The Supieme Council, or rather the aristocratic portion of 
it, were, by tlieir interested servility, guilty of a high crime 
against the nation; the imprudent conduct of the Muncio 
was still more criminal. Unity is always and in all cases 
the certain forerunner of saocess; bat if once the spirit of 
dissention be allowed to enter, the catastrophe may be ex- 
pected immediately after. What good did the l^oncio effect 
by assembling the clergy at Waterford, imprisoning the 
members of the Council and fulminating his censures? He 
realized the anticipations of Ormond and made the breach 
wider; one defeat was followed by another in frightful suc- 
cession, until the whole bulk of his resources became a 
wreck and he was driven to the necessity of taking refuge in 
the town of Galway. His claim for the restitation of eccle- 
siastical property was fair, bat it coald well be dispensed 
with. Had the Charch property, secalar as well as monas- 
tic, been restored, the clergy wonld have obtained nothing 
but what they had a right to; but it must at the same time 
be recollected, that religion can do very well without such an 
auxiliary, or call it by its pro])er term, an incum be ranee.— 
Religion never flourishes so well as when, separated al- 
together from opulence, it is allowed to shine forth in the 
mmnxed and heavenly efinlgencse of its own merits. If any 
portion of this property shoald be imperatively desaanded, 
it ought to be that which had been left in tnist for the hospi- 
tals and alms-houses of the country, or in other words for 
the beneht of the poor of Ireland; in place of which we are 
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now ubliged to have poor laws and work houses, while the 
expennes thereof are thrown on the shoulders of an already 
tottering coiumunity. Had the Nuncio effected a recoiw 
eiliation eyen at.theperiodoft)ie seoond pea)ee> in 164%1;heie 
miglit have been -flome ehaDcei'for tiie oouiitiy; but be qoa^ 
timied as indexible as eTer; unasmited by foraiga fviendi^ 
finmtken alnkoBt by all - and dmento the very - waves a€ thtt 
Atlahtic, until the blood of Charies I at length eompleted 
the tragedy and Rinuccini was obliged to return without 
success to his native land. It is but fair to add, that 
throughout the whole of the?e proceedings this extraordinary 
man displayed a truly upright and heroic intrepidity, and 
had he arrived in Ireland but six months sooner, there is 
reason to believe that the independence of the conntiy and 
of its letigion would have been established for ever. 

On the subject of the Remonstrance of 1666 there i^pears 
also some diversity of opinion both among the writers of 
that time and those of the present day. This Remonstrance 
is, iu fiict, substantially the same as the oath of allegiance 
taken at present by Catholics; it is also the very same in 
substance with the Remonstrance which had been presented 
by the Irish clergy assembled at Dublin during that period* 
But Ormond as well as his agent, Peter Walsh, intended to 
create a division among the clergy; expressions of an insult- 
ing nature were> therefore, artfully introduced in the body 
of the document and the whole scheme was in consequence 
most deservedly exploded. Allegiance to the ruling power 
is a duty inculcated by the Catholic faith; but in professing 
that allegiance no man is at liberty to insult another, much 
less the sacred and venerable head of his Church. 

One grand feature is to be found in the events of this 
century, which might be very properly denommated "a 
practical lesson for tyrants." Laws unparalleled in the 
annals of barbarism were enacted and enforced for the pur- 
pose of crushing for ever the educatioii and literature of the 
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country. But they all most fortunately met the very fate 
which they deserved. Irish studeats in vast multitudes 
flocked even to the most le.iuote regiona of the Contimmt 
of Europe, proolfliming aa they went along tlie eternal in- 
hmy of their penecutora, and by their writmgs as well as 
hf their- nunbeiB' confinnmg the obaenratioii "that truth 
nerdr flourishes so weU aa when it is oppresaeiL" Such is 
the fiust and saeh is the moral whidi this oentnry unfolds, — 
Let it be hoped that the lesson may not be thiowii away in 
vain. 
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CHAPTER L 

Sufferings of the Church of Ireland durinfj the reiyn of 
Queen Anne — Re<jisf ration of the Catholic Clergy — 
Awful state of the Irish Church on the accession of 
George I — Epistle of the Archbishop of Cashel to 
Clement XI — Intolerance of the Protestant Primate, 
Banker, under George II—^Epuile of Benedict XIV to 
the Catkolxe Mierarehy of IreUmd^General PeneeutUm 
of 1743— JSTomt&oitV Be^tratum Bill defeated-^For^ 
maiSon ef the CathoUe Commttee — George UI—'Bt' 
ertions of the Catholic Bishops in arresting the progress 
of Whitehoyism — Death of Father Sheehy — Bevival of 
Catholic Education — foundation of the Colleges of Car- 
low and Maynooth — Transactions of 1798 — Surrender of 
the LegiiUUure of Ireland and of her NatumaL Inde- 
pendence, 

On the death of William HI, in 1703, .Anne, daughter of 
James II, ascended the Britiah throne. Gonscioaa that the 
seenrity of her title rested on anti-Catholic grounds, what^ 

ever direction the current of state parties should happen to 
take, she was sure of being carried along with it; at one 
time tlio Tories ruled, at another the Whigs maintained the 
ascendancy ; but whether Whig or Tory had preponderated 
in the political balance, the Catholics of Ireland were equally 
doomed to suffer. The Penal Code had now grown to such 
magnitude that it became unwieldy and even disgusting to 
many of those who had been intrusted with its execution; on 
the other hand the Catholics, whose extermination had been 
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lonp^ since anticipated, were seen to multiply, while the 
haUcd of their enemies appeared to be redoubled in the very 
same ratio. In accordance with this feeling the Whi^ in 
1703 introduced into the Imh House of Commons a measure 
which even in tlie absence of every other penal enactment 
might be properly termed a compendium of all legal oppress 
ston; it was entitled '^a bill to prevent the further growth of 
popefyy" and was at the same time presented to Ormond, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with a prayer that it might 
meet support and recommendation. Ormond entered 
warmly into the views of the petitioners; the bill received 
his decided approbation, and although the sacramental test 
clause had been thrown in as a dead weighty Presbyterians 
as well as high-<churchmen gave it their support: it passed 
the Commons and obtained the royal assent on the 4tli of 
Match, 1704* In the execntion, however, of this measure, 
a variety of impediments presented themselves; the assist- 
ance of the public informer could not well be dispensed with, 
while the co-operation of an unfeeling magistracy was per- 
haps still more indispensably demanded. With a view, there- 
fore, of removing that national and natural indignation which 
must always pursue the former class, the Commons resolved 
** that the prosecuting and informing against papists was an - 
honourable service/'^ and lest any of the feelings which 
belong to oar common humanity should make their way to 
ihe magisterial b^ich, it was in like manner resolved ''that 
all magistrates who neglected to execute these laws were 

beti avers of the liberties of the kingdom/'i* 

That the Act already iiotieed might become a productive 
instrument, it had been doomed, even before its birth, to 
have it in the first instance levelled against the clergy. It 
was accordingly accompanied by an act of registration, agree- 
ably to which, each secular priest in the kingdom was re- 

* Con, Joatml, v. 3. f. 319. 1 1d. f. 389. 
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quired to appear at the Quarter Sessions to be held after the 
24th of June, 1704, and there register the place of his 
abode, his name, age, and parish, also the date of his or- 
dination, the name of the prolate from whom he had received 
orders, and give security for his constant residence in the 
district assigned him; should he presume to keep a curate, 
he was liable to the penalty of transportation and of high 
treason in cabe of return. In the mean time all bishops, 
vicars general, secular priests not registered, and regulars of 
every order were subjected to tlie statute of the 7th of 
William iil,^ and compelled to quit the kingdom. The 
deadly object of such a measure must appear obvious: on 
former occasions, for want of sufficient evidence, it was some- 
times found impossible to convict a priest, whereas now they 
had but to evoke the stoim and their victim stood before 
them adjudged by his own written acknowledgment. This 
registration was executed according to counties, while the 
number registered throughout Ireland amounted to 1080. f 
Notwithstanding all these precaution>, the bill "for the 
further growth of popery" manilested such symptoms of 
imbecillity, that nothing was heard but complaints and 
lamentations from every man who had submitted Mmself to 
the disgrace of being in any manner mixed up with it. — 
Many of the bishops, vast numbers of the secular clergy 
and almost the whole body of the friars continued with un- 
bending firmness in the kingdom: they retired to those 
asylums which nature had prepared for them and to which 
they had been long accustomed — to the caverns of the 
mountain and to the wild, impassible morasses of the 
country. Such as had submitted to exile found immediate 
protection in the generosity of other nations and ere long 
were favoured with opportunities of returning in disguise to 
their native land. The picture which Ireland exhibited under 

• See Cent. XVIl, Chap. 1. t Hib. Dom. c. viii. p. 157. 
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the Tory administration of Queen Anne was awful enougfr, 
it was, however, considered capable of a darker shade; it 
remained for the Whig government under the Earl of Whart- 
ton to complete the terror of the piece. In the speech of 
that Viceroy to the Parliament of 1709 he worked upon the 
passions of the House by malicious references to the numeri- 
cal strength of the CS^tholics^ by exhilHling tbem as a dis* 
loyal and treacherous people, and by denouncing the existing 
laws as insufficient to attain the end contemplated — their 
total exit rinmation.* To an assembly already prepared for 
measures of destruction this language was more than intel- 
ligible: the Commons accordingly resolved "that several 
popish bishops had lately come into the kingdom and by 
ordaining great numbers had presumed to continue the suc^ 
cession of the Romish priesthood, and that their retam was 
owing to a defect in the laws." A reward of fifty pounds 
was offered for the oouTiction of a bishop or other dignitary 
exerdsing jnrisdictbn and twenty for every regular: this 
money to be levied on the Catholics of the county in which 
the individual had hrva detected ; in the meanlime it was 
ordained that all popish school masters, ushers, or private 
tutors, should be subjected to the same penalties as the pro- 
scribed ecclesiastics. Nothii^ now remained to complete 
the barbarity of this code except the direct extinction of the 
registered clergymen; it was, therefore, ordained that before 
the 25th of March, 1710, each registered priest should pre- 
sent himself at the Quarter Sessions and there take the oath 
of abjuration, under a penalty of transportation for life, and 
of high treason if he should ever after presume to return to 
the country.t Out of one thousand and eighty registered 
priests, thirty-three yielded to the tempest and took the oath; J 
the remainder stood firm and set the terrors that surrounded 
them at defiance. During this awfiil crisis the unmerited 

* Com. Jour. v. 3. p. 48. f ^ Sect 8th Anne, c. ui. t Hib. Doni. e. vm. p, 157. 
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Sttfieriags of the Irish priesthood awakened the sympathies of 
many a benevolent and noble heart; but among all their 
benefactors^ the name of John King of Portugal, de- 
serves to be placed on eternal record. He received the pro* 

scribed exiles with the affection of a parent^ felt for their 
sorrows, sheltered them from their oppressors, and supplied 
tbem with the means of a comfortable subsistence within \m 
dominions. For these acts he received the congratulations 
of Clement XI, in a letter full of tenderness which that 
Pontiff had addressed to him through the agency of John 
Slyne, the expatriated Bishop of Cork, and of Anthony 
Carroll^ a learned Dominican of the Convent of Lorragh.* 

At the close of Anne's reign the politics of England under- 
went a complete revolution : the Whigs were thrown out of 
office and the Tories got the ascendancy. From hencefui Lh 
tlie two parties assailed each other with rancorous animosity 
and in the violence and fury of the contest they both lost 
sight of the Catholics. Anne died on the 1st of August, 
1714. She was the last and the worst of the Stuarts. From 
the moment they ascended the British throne, they became 
a degenerate, a selfish and an ungrateful family; they 
crouched to their enemies and forsook their friends, and 
nature seems to have forsaken themselves: Anne died with- 
out leaving an offspring to inherit her crown and dignity. 

The accession oi the house of Brunswick to the British 
throne relieved the public mind with the most favourable an- 
ticipations; if these had not been realized, tliat must be 
attributed rather to the bigotry of a self-intei^ted faction 
than to any inherent disposition for intolerance on the part of 
the new sovereign, George I, Liberty of conscience had at 
the time been acknowledged in his German dominions, while 
the military profession, to which he ha^ devoted no small 
portion of his life, must have contributed to render him an 

• \ ide Bullar. Or. Prsedicat. T. VI. p. 466. 
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admirer of this noble and sacred principle. This Monarch 
had been scarcely seated on the throne when the hatre4 of 
a Whig administration was directed against the Catholics.— 
In 1716 the Scotch raised the standard of revolt in favour of 
the Pretender^ and although the ranks of the insnrgents had 
been composed chiefly of Presbyterians and that Ireland had 
at the time presented an -umversal calm, nevertheleSB the 
Catholics were murkcd out and puit^ued with the same 
rancour as if tliey had actually taken the field in support of 
the Scottish cause, in pursuance of an address from the 
Commons the Lords Justices issued orders for the apprehen- 
sion of many of the Catholic nobiiity; at the same time the 
chapels throughout the kingdom were obliged to be dosed, 
priests were seized m several instances on the very altars and 
hurried to prison, and the usual encouragement was held out 
to informeTB.** To the credit of these times, however, it 
must be observed, that this description of miscreants, usually 
termed priest catchers, were generally Jews, who pretended 
to be converts to the Christian religion, and some of them 
assumed even the character of tlie priesthood for the puipose 
of insinuating themselves more readily into the confidence of 
the clergy. The most notoripus among them was a Portu* 
guese Jew, named Gorzia: by means of this wretch seven 
priests had been apprehended in Dublin and banished the 
kingdom: of this number, two were Jesuits, one was a 
Dominican, one a Fi-anciscan, and three were secular 
priests.f The persecution wouid, no doubt, have been con- 
ducted with more rigour, were it not for the public odium in 
which this infamous tribe had been held not only by Catho- 
lics but also by great numbers of high minded, benevolent 
Protestants; whenever these informers appeared in public 
they were sure to be received with marked execration; they 
were hooted and pelted in the very streets of the metropolis* 

• Curry's Review, p. 252. t Hib, Dom. Chap. VIII. p. ISO. 
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The luyiiity aad peaceable deniuaii jiir of the Irish Catholics 
at length confounded their very eiieiiiies; that not one of 
them had been implicated in this insurrection was honourably 
attested and fully established by the Protestant Primate, 
Stone, ia hia memorable address to the House of Itords in 
1762. While the Ohuich of Ireland had been thus assailed 
by undbguised persecution, the French Jansenists were con- 
templating the overthrow of her orthodoxy by means of 
secret agents as well as by the circulation of books replete 
with their seductive but pernicious doctrines.* It was on 
this occasion tiiat the Father of the Faithful, Clement XI, 
had been pleased to manifefit an additional token of his 
solicitude for the spiritual security of the people of this 
country. Through the agency of Vincentius Santini, the 
Internuncio at Brussels, tiuit Pontiff, iu 1719, had an ad- 
monitory address transmitted to the Prelates of Ireland, 
cautioning them against the impending danger and at the 
same time signifying his wish of receiving from them suiug 
publicly avowed declaration of their acceptance of the con- 
stitution usually styled " Unig:enitus."f The will of the 
Pontiti met with cheerful obedience, letters expressive of 
attachment to the holy See and of communion with the 
Church of ages were furnished on the part of each member 
of the Irish hierarchy; the import of these documents was 
substantially the same, for which reason it may be sufficient 
to present in this place a brief extract from the epistle which 
had, at this time, been addressed to the Head of the Cluirch 
by the venerable and learned Archbishop of Cashel, Chris- 
topher Butler. This Prelate was a member of the Orrnond 
family and was bom on the 18th of January, 1673, in Garry- 
ricken, the princely residence of his ancestors in the County 
of Kilkenny, Having been ordained priest, he devoted 
several years to the duties of an arduous mission in Ossory, 

• F«tni« Pollidonii, p. 215. t Vide Snppl. Hib. Dooi. 
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his native diucess, and in October, 1712, was appointed to 

succeed Edward Comerford in the metropolitan Sec of Gashel. 

Over this diocess Christopher Butler presided for forty-five 

years: he died at West Court in the County of Kilkenny on * 

the 4th of September, 1757, and was bnried in Kilcasb, the 

aneient cemeteiy of bis ancestors. The letter already alluded 

to commences in the following words: | 

"Most holy Father — ^The most reverend and illustrious the 
liiternuucio at Tirusscls, has signified to me, humble as I am, 
that your Holiness, out uf your great zeal for religion, ex- | 
presses a wish to receive from the bishops of Ireland some 
testimonial of their obedience to and observance of the con- 
stitution usually termed " Unigenitus." To this most reason- 
able desire I am perfectly convinced that all and each of 
these prdates will accede, agreeably to that obedience which j 
is due to the holy See and to your Holiness who so gloriously 
presides therein, and that among^ them not one shall be found 
who will nut subscribe to tlie aforesaid most wise constitution 
without any tergiversation, cavil or mental reservation what- 
ever. For although we are poor in this world, still are we 
rich in £uth: if we be deprived of our episcopal revenues^ 
we have not, however, forfeited that obedience which we 
are bound to yield to those who are placed over us: if we 
suflfer under the sword of persecntiouy we shall never create 
a schism in the body of Chtist^ or to the utmost of our 
power allow it to be done. We may be despised and oppress^- 
ed, but we will ever be solicitous to preserve with you, our 
Head, the unity of spirit in the bond of pmce: in short, al- 
though we traverse the plains of our native land in distress 
and affliction, nevertheless there abide within us, even to J 
this day, that fervent love and veneration towards the Mother 
and Mistress of all Churches and that desire to preserve all 
those divine rites^ wbicb more than thirteen hundred years 
ago bad been established among our ancestors by that 
glorious Apostle, St. Patrick; whom your predecessor; St 
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Celestine I, had commissioned to preach amongst them. — 
With justice do we dlory in the fact, that among our pre- 
decessors HI tlie hieraicliy not one can be found who, in a 
matter of faith, has dared to manifest resistance to jtny con- 
siitutioDy decree or apostolical diploma. Moreover, were it 
necessaiy we have eyen additional motires in which to glory; 
inasnmch as neither by us, or by our clergy or by our people, 
have any of those profime and novel terms, rd^iam Hknce 
or the quettion of right and of fad been adopted in con- 
tempt of the lawfiilly constituted authority; nor hare those 
infamous books, which caused so much disturbance and 
scandal in Catholic countries, been known, unless perha})S 
by name, to the greater part of our nation. That love and 
reverence for the Roman Pontiff, which is the first sound 
that strikes our ears, which in infancy has been planted in 
our hearts and in a manner forms a component part of our 
nature, have long since banished these and such like novel- 
ties from our land* 

''Instructed by apostolical documents and by the uninter- 
rupted tradition of ages we are confident, most holy Father, 
that to yoti is committed the important charge of protecting 
the dock from tlie ravages of the wolf, of leading them into 
salutary pastures and of securing them from whatever may 
be noxious; a duty which by the aforesaid constitution you 
have admirably executed. That, therefore, no doubt may 
remain of the purity and integrity of our faith, we hereby 
give our assent in heart and in mind to that document and 
constitution, which about ten years ago your Holiness had 
thought proper to deebre in your paternal letter to the Gral- 
lican clergy. This our mode of proceeding is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the faith of our fathers and with the uninter- 
rupted tradition of ages; it is the rule of the Irish hierarchy 
as well as of the other Churches of the Christian world, 
while on the other hand those convict themselves of having 
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deviated from it who refuac lu subscribe to that most salutary 
constitution."* 

While the abettors of Jansenism had been thus timely de- 
feated, the Irish Catholics, by reason of their numbers and 
pereoTering spirit of enterprize, began at length to acquire a 
share of influeiice, especially in the cities and commefcial 
towns of the kingdom. Their rising importance excited the 
jealousy and fears of those who from their station should 
hare been the unbiassed patrons of public merit, but with 
whom patriotism was merely a vague term, adopted some- 
times for factional purposes and at all times for the attain- 
ment of their own monopoly and aggrandizement. To such 
impure, anti-national sources must be traced those disgusting 
clauses which had been devised by Irish legislators at the 
close of this reign — measures, at the bare mention of which 
humanity recoils, and which, although they had been acci- 
dentally defeated, must reflect eternal disgrace on the in- 
dividuals by whom they had been contrived. The Penal 
Code had been already swelled to an awful magnitude, every 
means within the reach of the most refined cruelty had been 
put into operation, nevertheless leave was once more given 
for introducing into the House the heads of a bill for amend- 
ing the Act already passed to prevent the further growth of 
popery. To this bill was appended a clause which would at 
once upset the credibility of the fact, were it not for the 
stem testimony of authenticated records. It proposed the 
castration of the Irish pritothood; a measure which was 
unanimously agreed to after a short debate and was ordered 
to be laid before the Lord Lieutenant with a prayer *'that he 
would recommend it in the must elicctual manner to his 
Majesty." A memorial, however, was presented by an Irish 
agent to the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of France; 
through the mediation of that Prince it met with the fate 
which it deserved; it never obtained the i^al assent. f — 

* £x MS. Cathed Arcliiv. Ossor. et Uib. Dom. Suppl. p. 819. 
t See Note to O'Connor's IreUmd, p. 19a. 
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Owing to the decay of agriculture to tithes and rack-rents, 
the three last years of this reign were marked by an almost 
continued and unprecedented famine; in the midst of these 
national calamities George I closed his mortal career; he 
died on the 21dt of Jum, 1121 p and was succeed^ by his 
son, George II. 

Although the great bulk of the popidatioa had even amid 
the terrors of death hitherto clung with an unshaken fidelity 
to the creed of their fathers^ nevertheleBs the aame noble 
testimony cannot be adduced with reference to certain 
branches of the aristocratic portion of the conununity. The 
eradication of the Catholic faith from the ranks of the 
nobility formed one of the capital objects which the penal 
laws had, at every state, contemplated. They debarred them 
from stations of emolument and dignity; they presented diem 
to the view of their fellow subjects as a proscribed^ stignia- 
tized class, and at the same time beset them with all manner 
of allurements for recreancy; while that fortitude, for whioh 
their progenitors stood illustrious, unhappily forsook them; 
they yielded to the pressure of the storm and abandoned that 
faith which had once constituted the proud boast and glory 
of their ancestors. Such had been the case with many of 
our Irish nobility at this eventful crisis; it is, however, 
worthy of remark, that several of them, who submitted to 
a mere external adoption of Protestantism, had nevertheless 
taken care to retain Catholic priests in their mansioos, who 
spent their days under the security of disguise a^d performed 
the duties of chaplains and tutors to their fiunilies. It was 
this lingering predilection for a religion which was never con- 
, scientiously abandoned, that iiihi vvoik< <J iiju n the prejudices 
and elicited tlie acrimony of the Primate Boulter, by whom 
the springs of government had been then regulated. That 
Prelate, by birth an Englishman and by education an anti- 
Irishman, seems to have taken a peculiar delight in sporting 
with the feelings of his fellow man, and of outraging all the 

VOL. II. 2 Q 
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sacred rights ut libeily of" conscience. With a view of up- 
holding his system of proselytism, he prepared the heads ot 
a bill purporting to subject to the penalties of the Code all 
converts who should be convicted oC bringing up their 
children papists: the measure passed without opposition 
while both bouses presented a vote of thanks Co his Majesty 
''for having returned the bill, as a happiness peculiar to that 
session.*** The increasing mass of the Catholic population 
had been at times the subject of biUer lellection to the mind 
of Boulter. In a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury he 
states the numerical ratio of Cathohcs to Protestants as 
6 to 1, although it is certain that in the year 1728 the popu- 
lation of Ireland amounted only to 1,700,000 souls, of which 
number 700,000 were Protestants ;t while in 1731 the total 
number stood at 2,010,221, and of this mass 1,309,768 were 
Catholics and 700,453 were Protestants, j: His love for ex- 
aggeration kept pace with his hatred for the Catholic clergy ; 
he represents the number of priests then in Ireland at 3000, 
whereas if credit be given to the report laid before the Lords, 
in 1731, they amounted in that year only to 1445. § All his 
efforts, however, to create alarms throughout England 
proved aboitive, and this man, who from the station which 
he occupied should have been a friend to humanity, sunk at 
length into the grave without being able to leave any other 
memorial to posterity except those nurseries of vice and 
bigotry, commonly known by the name of Charter Schools !|t 
The spirit of intolerance had by this time been carried to 
the highest pitch, still some intervals of lelaxation might 
elapse, of which the Catholics would gladly avail themselves 
by petitioning against the oppressions under which they 

* Crawford's Irdand, Vol. II. p. 292. t Aiuienon*s History of Commerce. 

4 llib. Dom. Chap. I. p. 28. $ Lords' Journal, v. 3. p. 112. 

I Botther*s Letlcn, 1730. 
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laboured. It was on one of these occasions that a collection 
originated in the County of Cork, having for its object the 
defeat of a measure by which Catholics were to be prevented 
from practising as Solicitors. The whole sum collected did 
not exceed five pounds, yet a priest named Hennesy, who 
had been suspended for misconduct, accused Doctor McCarthy, 
the venerable Bishop of Cloyne, with havino: raised this 
money by an order from the Pope for the puijjosc (tf upsetting 
the reigning family and of introducing the Pretender. The 
l^ishop's papers were seized by Mr. Law, the Collector of 
Mallow, and were transmitted by him to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons: a committee having been appointed to 
examine them, it was resolved "that a fund had been estab- 
lished by the papists, through the influence of the clergy, 
detrimental to the Protestant interest; and that an humble 
address should be presented to the Lord Lieutenant, praying 
him to issue his proclamation and put the laws against popery 
into execution."* 

Although the aspect of the times had been gloomy enough 
and as may be presumed the presence of the pastor was 
necessary for the security of the flock, yet, strange to say, 
a degree of remissness on the part of some of the prelates 
became at this time the subject of loud and serious complaint. 
It appears that many of the sees had for a considerable time 
been left without a residing prelate, and that the abuse from 
repetition was p;rowing into a confirmed system. Tlir com- 
plaints arising trom this non-residence had at length reached 
the Holy See and produced the following beautiful letter 
addressed to the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland by that 
learned and venerable Father of the faithful, Benedict XIV. 

Venerable Brethren; Health and Apostolical Benedic- 
tion — It has been to us a source of no small affliction to find, 
that among the bishops of Ireland some are so forgetful of 

* Com. Jour- vol. vi. f. 183. 
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the cure of souU intrusted to their charge, that one, from the 
mometit he undertakes the episcopal office, never after resides 
in his diocess; another, after having devoted scarcely a 
month to the concerns of his flock, retires into England and 
from tbenee into France, Beiginm and Germany; while some 
are aceostomed to viiit their Cborch only once in the year, 
and that merely for a few days, as it were for the purpose of 
relaxation. Nor can we find word* sufficiently strong to ex- 
press the sorrow which this inexcusable remissness Imd occa- 
sioned. For wir.it can be expected from this shameful non- 
residence but the certain calamity of the people and tlie 
eternal ruin of their souls? We know from experience that, 
even in Italyi ecdeeiastical discipline, piety and morals must 
deteriorate should it erer happen that the bishop would 
remain long absent from his see; although in the same Italy 
there are not wanting vigilant pastors, zealous and learned 
ecclesiastics secular and regular, and Vicars distinguished 
for probity and knowledge, who could according to the 
extent of Uieir powers supply the place of the Ordinary. 
What then is to be expected, what evils arc not to be dreaded 
in a country where the clei^ are but tew in number, where 
Catholics must live among an heterodox people and where 
they are often persecuted by the very magistrates on account 
of their couscieotious adherence to the religion of their 
fathers? 

"Nor is there a necessity for instituUng any new ordinance 

or punishment with a view to check this evil; whereas ye 
must be well acquainted with the positive and rigorous 
manner in which the sacred canons, the apostolical constitu- 
tions and especially the Council of Trent enjoin on all 
bishops the obligation of residing in their sees and of never 
being absent from the flock committed to their chaige, 
uuleBs in cases of very urgent necessity. We understand, 
moreover, that some of you have been already reminded of 
these things by our venerable brethren, the Cardinals of 
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Propaganda. Nor is this obligation of residing in the see com- 
plied with by those who intrust the government of their 
Chuich to a vicar or substitute, unless perhaps for a short 
tame and urged by great necessity. It is indeed unnecessaiy to 
point out to men well versed in sacred literature, as ye truly 
are, the difference between what is termed material and 
formal residence. For who among you, venerable brethren, 
can be ignorant, tluit a bi^^hop resides only materially in his 
Church, when neither by word or example he disseminate!^ 
the word of God or calls back those who are wandering from 
the path of justice, when he aifoixis no help to such as are in 
danger or protects the fold from the incesd&nt ravages of the 
wolf; in all which protection and pastoral vigilance the nature 
of a real and formal residence most property cottsists.-^ 
Verily we address men deeply skilled in human and divine 
truths, who know well that the salvation of sonls is a divine 
work and that to feed the flock of the Lord is a task to be 
dreaded even by angels, whereas the Chief Pastor will one 
day demand tlieir blood at your hands, if through your fault 
or negligence any of them should perish. Nor can any of you 
attempt to excuse yottfselves on the ground that these souls had 
perished without yowr knowledge, or all^ that such calamity 
had oocuirad daring your absence and through the remissness of 
your vicar or ■ubstitnte : for to each of you individually are these 
words of the divine oracle addressed^' Attend ye, to all the 
liock, over which the Holy Ghost has placed you Bishops to 
govern the Church of God, which he has purchased by his 
blood.'* To youy tlierefore, and not to another is the precept 
of feeding the flock directed: on you the eternal salvation of 
souls depends; a charge which ye have undertaken with all 
its responsibility. Wherefore to you must justly be attributed 
the want of the word of God, the neglect of the Sacraments, 
the corruption of morals and the lamentable destruction of all 

* Acts, zx. 38. 
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those wlip are in Ignorance and error. \\'e, therefore, even 
with tears reflecting on all these things, admonish and im- 
plore you through the most tender bowels of Jesus Christ, 
whose Vicegerent on earth we, though unworthy, happen to 
be, that moved with pity for your own souls as tv ell as for the 
fiouls of those committed to your care ye would in time put an 
end to these evils, reflecting deeply on that awful judgment 
which the Prince of Pastors will pronounce against those 
who preside oyer the Church and do not contribute to the 
salvation of his people. Place before your eyes thai most 
glorious and, to you, domestic examples of those numberless 
saintly bisiiops, who, repleuished with charity and with a 
burning love for the salvation of souls, rendered Ireland 
illustrious by their zeal for the Catholic faith, and exhibited 
it to the world as a land abounding in sanctity and religion. 
Recall to your minds that immortal Apostle of your nation 
St Patrick, whom St Celestine, our predecessor, sent 
amongst you, and in the history of whose apostolical mission- 
ary career this among other triumphs stands recorded, that 
Ireland, which had been hitherto the seat of idulatry, 
becomes at once universally and deservedly celebrated as an 
Island of Saints. Recollect St. Malachy, Archbishop of 
Arnui^h and Legate Apostolic of all Ireland, whose extraor- 
dinary zeal for the salvatbn of souls is thus most beautifully 
described by St. Bernard — ^'This Pastor remained unintimi- 
dated, reflecting within himself how he might transform the 
very wolves into sheep; he admonished them publicly, he 
reasoned with them in private, he wept vrith them individually, 
at one time he treated them with rigour, at another with 
lenity, according as the nature of the case might seem to re- 
quire; he traversed the city in quest of souls, anxiously 
desirous to gain them to Christ; he journied through the 
land from one extremity to the other, and in his progress 
collected even from an ungrateful people the full and abundant 
measure of the heavenly harvest These joumies he per- 
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formed not on horseback but on foot, which alone i» a con- 
vincing proof of his apostolic merits.' Thus writes St. Bar- 
nard. Moreo?er, revolve in your minds the disinterested life 
of St. Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin, whom descended of 
royalty our predecessor, Alexander III, selected in the 
Third Council of Lateran, as Li^ute Apostolic in Ireland, 
and whom Hononus III, also our predecessor, had after- 
wards solemnly canuul/ud; yoix will then be sensible what 
great things this apostolic man lias dune and suffered for his 
flock. But were we to enumerate all the saintly men, Colum- 
banus, Kilian, Virgil, Rumold, Gallus, and numberless others 
who conveyed the Catholic faith from Ireland into other pro* 
vinces, or martyrs-like rendered it glorious by their blood, 
we should encounter a task which would far exceed the limits 
of this epistle. Let it suffice thus briefly to point out these 
few that ye may the more easily recall to your minds the re- 
ligion and sanctity of your forefathers, together with the 
high solicitude wliich belongs to the episcopal dignity, and 
which has contributed to render these men both glorious and 
happy. That ye may, to the utmost of your power, walk in 
their footsteps is our repeated and earnest prayer to the Al- 
mighty. We have every confidence that you, influenced not 
so much by the tenns of this paternal admonition as by the 
dictates of conscience, will from henceforward reside in your 
respective diocesses and make the arduous duty of feeding the 
flock the subject of your niobt serious meditations. JJut 
should any one of you by reason of old age or infirmity be- 
come really inadequate to the discharge of the pastoral 
duties, let him memorial us for a coadjutor and at the same 
time notify to us him whom he should consider qualified to 
undertake that office: as soon as we shall be made acquainted 
with his piety, his leammg and other qualities requisite for 
the episcopal charge we will allow him to he advanced as 
coadjutor. Meanwhile we, with paternal love, impart to 
you our apostolical benediction. 
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''Oiven at Rome at S. Mary Major this Ist day of 
August, A.D. 1746; and in the first year of our Pontifi- 
cate."* 

DuriiiLi; tlie greater part of this reign the history of the 
Irish nation presents little more than an almost continued 
succession of varied calamities. The year 1741 was uahered 
in by a dreadful famine; fluxes and malignant fevers prevail^- 
edx the streets and highways were covered with the bodies of 
the deady while the number of those who perished by femine 
and pestilence had been computed at 400,000.t Scaieely had 
this awful visitation subsided when the rumour of an intended 
invasion by i ranco under Marcschai Saxc in 1743 supplied 
the intolerants witii new grounds for oppression. Inflamma- 
tory pamphlets issued from the press; the pulpit resounded 
with invectives against popery, and pastoral letters of a 
similar tendency had been circulated without number 
throughout every part of the kingdom: at one time the arrest 
of the Cathdie clergy was demanded, at another the aggre- 
gated strength of the Code was to be brought into requisi- 
tion, while a member of the Privy Council openly proposed 
an indiscniniiiate massacre of the Catholic population as tlie 
only nieaiis by which the safety of Church and State could 
he se<xured<it To satisfy this unnatural rage for human de- 
stmctiony the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenanty Pevon- 
shirei appeared on the 28th of February, 1743; a reward of 
one hundred and fifty pounds was offered for the conviction 
of an archbishop or bishop; fifty pounds fi»r the conviction of 
a priestf secular or regular, and two hundred pounds fi>r the 
conviction of any person who should afford protection to a 
bishop, besides the premium already specified by law.§ The 
promulgation of this edict struck the nation once more with 

* Vid« Uib. Dom. Suppl. p, 830. 
f GrotMof Irtlud, in Geittemaa't Htgtant, V«l. 11. 

1 Curry's Review, Vol. ii. p. 26U. $ Hib. Dotn. p. 718. 
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dismay; Catholic chapels all over the kingdom were closed, 
and in the meantime the clergy were obliged to tid^e slielter, 
gome in the recesBes of the mountains, and great nambera in 
tlie metropolis and other populouB citieci, where they found 
means of concealing themselves among the dense and obscure 
haunts of the poor. This is the period of which we often 
heard our lathers in the bitterness of their soul unfold many 
a melancholy and heart-rending narrative; when the divine 
mysteries were celebrated on the brow of the mountain, the 
unhewn rock serving as an altar and the canopy of heaven 
as a roof for the temple, and when some were obliged to be 
stationed as watchmen in the plains beneath while the great 
mass of the people congregated on the mountain were on 
bended knees oaring up the Christian sacrifice to the Ood 
of heaven. Notwithstanding the opportunities of conceal- 
ment which the large towns and cities afforded to the clergy, 
it became at lengtli almost impossible to escape the vigilance 
of their pursuers. By means of an Alderman named Aldrich, 
several of these inoffensive men were in 1744 apprehended in 
Dublin, among whom must be noticed Nicholas English, a 
secular priest, attached to the parish of St. Paul; Dominick 
Kelly and Thomas Nolan, chaplains to the Dominican Nun- 
nery in that city, and Michael Lynch, a Franciscan. — 
Nicholas English was arrested at the alCar of the parish 
chapel of St. Paul while in the act of celebrating the sacred 
mysteries and was luirried off to prison: the others having 
been apprelieuded soon after were consigned to the same 
dungeon.* The spirit of the persecution continued thus un- 
abated until at length an occurrence of a most appalling 
nature awakened the sympathy of some of the public authori- 
ties. John Fitzgerald, a priest firom the diocess of Meath, 
attended by a most crowded congregation, happened to cele- 
brate Mass in a house in Gooke-street which had been almost 

* Ilib. Dom. p. 175. 
VOL. XI. 2 R 
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crumbling i[ito ruins: at the close of the sacrifice and imme- 
diately after he bad given the blessing the loft gave way; the 
priest and nine of the congregation were crushed to death 
and great numbers were mortally wounded.* From hence- 
forth the rigouiB of the Code, alike disgraceful to Christianity 
and ciTilization, appear to have been gradually mitigated: on 
the 17th of the following March, 1744, the chapels of Dub- 
lin were allowed to be opened, while a similar indulgence was 
soon after extended to the whole kingdom through the wisdom 
and humanity of that excellent viceroy, the Earl of Chester- 
field, t 

The repose, which the interest of the nation had so urgent' 
ly required and which it actually did enjoy after the adminis- 
tration of Chesterfield, would have continued to dispel the 
miseries of a distracted country, had it not been interrupted 
by one of those political factionists who at all times are 
ibund ready to sacrifice public principle to the ascendancy of 
their own favourite party. Experience had long since de- 
monstrated that tlie laws, wliicli cast such a stain on the 
memory of Queen Anne, were in the worst of times unable 
to check the irresistable progress of Catholicity in Ireland, 
yet unaccountable as it may appear, these self-same statutes 
accompanied with clauses still more oppressive were once 
more submitted to the wisdom of the legislature, and an efibrt 
was made for their revival. The individual to whom the in- 
famy of this odious measure must be attached, was James 
Hamilton, then Viscount Limerick. In the Parltament of 
176tl, he introduced a bill for a new registration of the 
Catholic clergy: only one priest was to be allowed for each 
parish; the nomination of his successor was to be vested in 
the Grand Jury with a veto in the Privy Council and the 
Lord Lieutenant; they were bound to inform of all priests, 
secular or regular, residing within their parishes; they were 

• Hib. Dom. p. 176. f Maty's Life of ChtttcrfieM, Vol. I. 
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on tio account to 'make proselytes; and all bishops, digni- 
taries and friars were to quit the kingdom. Ou the third 
reading it met with powerful opposition^ particularly from 
Primate Stone^ who in a speech of more than two hours 
poured forth such a display of upright and liberal principles 
as must reflect honour on his name. From among the Pro-> 
testant hierarchy three archbisliops uiid nine bishops voted 
against it; it was ultimately lost by a majority of two.* 
Notwithstanding this defeat, the same measure was in- 
troduced on the tbliovving year with some triilmg modification 
in the oath to be taken by the registered clergy, when in 
despite of the Primate it passed the Lords, but the prerog- 
ative of the crown interfered and it was abandoned for ever. 

At this eventful crisis, upon a gradual relaxation of the 
Penal Code, the light of religious liberty began at length to 
dawn upon the nation. To the exertions of that unwearied 
patriot, Doctor Curry, aided by Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Wysc 
and others, this country is indebted for the first struggle 
which had been made to burst asunder the chains rivetted by 
the oppression of centuries on an enslaved people. Aru~ 
mated by the growing spirit of toleration they convened their 
meetings generally at the Elephant Tavern in Essex-street, 
and formed a committee for the management of affairs com* 
posed of citizens and of the mercantile interest; the nobility 
and gentry having declined to take any part in their proceed- 
ings. Tliii opening speech of (jieorcre III, immediately on 
his accession to the throne in 17dU, diffused an additional 
portion of vigour througli the Catholic body: he announced 
himself " the friend of religious toleration and the guardian 
of the civil and religious rights of his &ubjects.''t Impelled 
with feelings of deep gratitude the committee prepared an 
humble address expres»ve of their thanks and attachment to 
his Majesty, but the nobility and gentry, who had from the 

• Uib. Dom. p. 722. t Ejtshaw'a Magaiine, 17C0. 
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commencement acted as a distiact body, rei'used to aftix 
their names to it: they held their meeting at Trim and drew 
up a s^arate address. Both these addresses were, however, 
graciously received and immediately after were inserted in the 
London Gazette. 

In eonsequence of a foreign demand for beef and butter 
in 1762, the decline of agricultnre became so general that 
the g;reatcr and best portion of the country iiad been con- 
verted into pasturage; the humbler classes were driven to the 
alternative either of emigration or of fruitless labour in en- 
deavouring without means to reclaim the waste and barren 
mountains of the country. In addition to this, the priee of 
the common necessaries of life had trebled within the last 
fifty years, while the ordinary amount of wages remained 
stationary; and to complete the climax of wretchedness, the 
exorbitant demands of tithe proctors and the unrelenting 
severity with which that impost had been exacted from the 
poor rose at length almost beyond the power of human en- 
dnrnnce and in many places drove the peasantry into a state 
of actual desperation. They assembled in vast mutitudes at 
night and being cloathed in frocks were generally denomi- 
nated '*Whiteboy8,'' they levelled indosures, maimed the 
cattle of the opulent grazier and with implacable rancour 
wreaked their vengeance on the person and property of the 
tithe proctor. To check the career of these infatuated peo- 
ple, the clergy, even at the risk of their lives, interposed; 
the Bisiiops of Cloync, Waterford and Ossory, where these 
tumults more generally prevailed, manifested by pastoral 
letters as well as by the announcement of the censures of 
the Church their abhorrence of these abominable proceed- 
ings,* while at the same time many of the rioters had, by 
the forfeit of their lives, made atonement to the outraged 
laws of their country. As had been the case in preceding 

• Kxshaw's Magazine, 1762. 
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times, persons were to be found base enough to put the most 
malicious construction on this popular excitement; it was 
denounced as a popish plot, as the forerunner of a French 
invasion, and as a preparatory moTcment for the reception of 
the Pretender. To impart some degree of currency to these 
inventions, it became necessary to implicate the clergy by 
singling out one of their body as a ringleader of the insur- 
gents; accordingly Nicholas Sheehy, parish priest of Clog- 
hccn, in the County of Tipperary, was selected as a vk Lim. 
This virtuous, tender-hearted man had uhtudy rendered him- 
self obnoxious to some of the petty village tyrants with 
whom tliat part of the country then abounded — ^he felt for 
the sufferings of his people and often interposed as a 
mediator between them and their insatiable landlords. — 
Informations of being concerned in a conspiracy ag^ainst the 
state were now laid against him, and a reward of three hun- 
dred pounds was offered by proclamation for his apprehen- 
sion. Father Sheeliy possessed at the time the means of 
effecting his escape, but consciuub innocence naturally 
prompted him to seek for ample justification; he addressed a 
letter to Mr. Secretary Waite and proposed to surrender him- 
self without delay, requesting at the same time that his trial 
might take place not in Clonmel, where the ends of justtoe 
were sure to be defeated by the malice of his enemies, but in 
the court of King's Bench, in Dublin. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded on his trial in Dublin; the only witnesses appearing 
agciuist hiai being a common prostitute, a bLrcet vagrant boy 
and a robber, all brought for the purpose out of the gaol of 
Cloumel ! Tlu |>ievarication of the witnesses being in ac- 
cordance with their infamous characters was readily dis- 
covered by a Dublin jury, and Father Sheehy was honour- 
ably acquitted. Had he attended to the suggestions of his 
friends and quitted the kingdom on bis releasement, this 
innocent man would not have been sacrificed to the insatiable 
resentment of his pursuers. Scarcely had he been settled in 
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hi& parish whea he was again arrested for the pretended 
murder of an informer named Bridge; although it had been 
well known and was actually sworn on the trial that this 
individual alleged to hare been murdered^ had absconded 
from the kingdom some short time previously. A subsequent 
order ibr proceeding with the trial before a Clonmel jury was 
the sure indication that his doom had had been fixed; the 
same three infamous witnesses, wliose testimony had been 
rejected in Dublin, appeared once more against him: upon 
their sole evidence he was convicted and sentenced to be 
hanged and quartered. From the public contemporary re- 
ports of this trial it would appear that aU the regular forms 
of justice had been totally disregarded; the streets and 
avenues leading to the court were blockaded by a military 
force, every species of intimidation was employed to prevent 
his friends from coming forward, and to such an extent liad 
this system of atrocious violence been carried that one of 
his witnesses, a nentleman of high respectability was even 
arrested while in the act of sustaining the innocence of this 
devoted man."*^ At the place of execution Father Sheehy 
made a solemn protestation of his uinocence; be deckred, 
as he was a dying man and about to appear before an all- 
seeing Judge, that he had never either by the distribution of 
money, by the sanction or tender of an oath or by any other 
means engaged any of the rioters in the service of the French 
King; that he had never received money from any foreign 
court for such a purpose, and that he knew nothing!; whatever 
of the murder of Bridge until he had heard it by public re- 
port throughout the country. Thus was this innocent victim 
immolated, while the visible vengeance of heaven overtook 
his persecutors even before they had closed their eyes on the 
scenes of this transitory world. 
The system of Whiteboyism together with its frightful train 

* Exsbaw's Magazine for Apai and June, 17 GO. 
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of calamities would liave been at once cliecketl, had the 
causes from which it sprung been promptly and effectually 
removed ; and indeed according as the legislature seemed dis- 
posed to bestow any share of attention to the wants of the 
poor or to redress any of the grievances under which they 
suffered^ in the same proportion did these nocturnal move- 
ments cease and a comparative calm appeared to settle upon 
the nation. There was one grievance, however, which press- 
ed with peculiar severity on the labour and pittance of the 
Irish peasant, and that was the tithe system. This burden 
had been permitted to continue without any dniniiuuon, and 
to render it still more insupportable the proctors, a class of 
men already detested, had by their extortions and cruelty 
brought down upon themselves the heavy vengeance of an 
irritated and oppressed people. Sometimes by means of legal 
terrors or. through the interference of some humane and popu- 
lar magistrate the public excitement might be tranquillized, 
but a repetition of tithe exorbitancy would immediately occur, 
and accordingly the work of desolation was renewed; thus 
had the state of society been convulsed during the greater 
part of this reign. 

Various circumstances had now combined to render the 
Irish Catholics an influential body in the community; in 
number, wealth and intelligence they were rapidly pn^ress- 
ing; their patience, perseverance and loyalty endeared them 
to many a benevolent and liberal Protestant, and while every 
honest man deprecated those tumultuary associations of 
Whiteboyism in which no respectable Catholic had been con- 
cerned, few there were who did not blend their sympathies 
with the complaints of an aggrieved people and maintain 
that the time had at length arrived when the name of religion 
was no longer to be placed as a barrier between man and his 
rights. This noble spirit of toleration was assuming fresh 
vigour at every step; the recognition of American independ- 
ence and the energies of the Irish Volunleers hastened it to 
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maturity. Nevertheless the reniiiaiits of party feeling were 
not even yet h niished from a land which nature had intended 
for a better destiuy, and e7ery foolish epheiaeral symptom of 
locai fermentation was seised upon and used as a pretext for 
intolerance. 

During the year 1779, on the re-appearanee of Whiteboy- 
ism in Tarions districts of the South and particularly in the 

Counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny, the Catholic clergy 
interposed and at great hazard succeeded in sululnintr the 
spirit i tf these refractory desperadoes. In the discharge of 
the united duties of charity and patriotism. Doctor Troy, 
who had been then Bishop of Ossory, was eminently coib* 
spicuous. This venerable Prelate was bom at Porterstown 
in the County of Dublin and at an early age repaired to 
Rome, where he embraced the Dominican institute and after 
some time became Rector of the Cdlege of 6t Clement in 
that city. On the death of Doctor Burke, Bishop of Ossory,* 
in 1776, he was nominated by the Pope to the vacant see, 
and during the same year was consecrated at Louvain by the 
Archbishop of Mechlin assisted by two mitred abbots. Only 
three years had elapsed when the tranquillity of the country 
ftj^eared to give way to the turbulence of former times ; by 
pastoral letters as well as by the censures of the Church this 
excellent Prelate succeeded in restoring order. He continued 
in the administration of the Diocess of Ossory until 1786, 
when on the decease of Doctor Carpenter he wm translated 
to the archiepiscopal See ul Dublin. 

The important position which the Catholic community had 
now attained, together with a gradual relaxation of the 
Penal Code, contributed at length to open those sources of 
domestic education which had been so long sealed against 
them. A college, intended for the education of Catholic 
youth, was erected on a most eligible site in the town of 
Carlow by the truly zealous bishop of the diocess, the Right 
Rev. Doctor KeefFe, and was opened for the admission of 

• See Chap. ill. 
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pupiis in 1793 under the direction of the late Very Rev. 
Dean Staunton. At this revolutionary crisis, when the 
altar aR well as the throne was marked out for destructioii» 
those foreign colleges which had been hitherto the reaources 
of the Irish mission were completely deserted; for which 
reason it was deemed necessary to associate with the original 
object of this establishment the education of candi^tes for 
the ecclesiastical state. Among the first professors of the 
College of Callow were the Abbes Noget, Chabout and 
Labrune, three talented French refugees. On iht- deatli of 
Doctor Staunton in 1814 the present learned and venerable 
Doctor Fitzgerald entered on the administration of the col- 
lege. It may be proper to observe that there is no communi- 
cation between the students of the ecclesiastical and the 
pupils of the lay college, and that no portion of its revenues 
has been converted to private emolument; whatever remains, 
after defraying the necessary expenditure, is applied to the 
improvement of the institution itself: a circumstance which 
accounts for the present enlarged and splendid appearance of 
the building. The numerous advantages derived from this 
literary asylum must render it an object truly interestii^ to 
every philanthropist : it has been lately honoured with pecu- 
liar marks of distinction ; in May 1840 it obtained from her 
Majesty a charter by virtue of which it became associated 
with the University of London. 

When, in 1793, the Catholic delates after a successful 
mission in the British metropolis had returned to this country, 
the subject oi niUiduai education was that vrhich of all others 
appeared to possess a pre-eniincnt claim to (heir attention. — 
Those seats of literature, in which the more respectable 
classes of the laity as well as ecclesiastical candidates might 
be competently qualified for the discharge of the duties of 
their respective stations in life, had been long since proscribed 
and at length became numbered among the melancholy ruins 
of the country; while, as has been already noticed, our 
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foreign colleges on tUe continent of Europe were either sink- 
ing rapidly into decay or yielding to the shock of an anti- 
Gbristian revolution. This it was which first suggested the 
idea of reviving a system of home edncatiotiy adapted to the 
wants of the Catholic youth of Ireland, commensurate with 
the exigencies of the mifsion and resting on a fund to be 
raised by public voluntary contribution. The plan having 
been submitted to tht members of the Catholic hierarchy 
met at once with their concurrence: and that the undertaking 
might be rendered in some measure worthy the circumstances 
and growing importance of the Catholics of Ireland, it was 
proposed that four spacious colleges should be established, 
one in each province of the kingdom. 

In the meantime the spirit with which subscriptions had 
been advanced was truly unprecedented; cities and towns as 
well as individuals entered into a noble rivalry on this patriotic 
occasion, the literary glories that once sealed arouati the 
halls of Bangor appeared at length to revisit the land and an 
enthusiasm as boundless as it was honourable to the national 
character seemed almost instantaneously to pervade the great 
mass of the Catholic population of Ireland. If the numer- 
ical strength, increasing opulence, patriotism and religions 
seal of the Irish Catholics be admitted as data, it must in- 
evitably follow that the system of education already contem- 
plated could be a work of no difficulty; had the feeling dis- 
played at this eveattul period been allowed to operate, they 
would have reared up literary ioiindations that might well 
compete with the first and most learned establishments in 
Christendom. Of this truth the British Government were 
fully sensible, and to it, perhaps principally, must be attri- 
buted the adoption of a measure introduced at this time into 
the legislature for the purpose of promoting the education of 
the Irish priesthood. The bill itself originated from Govern- 
ment and passed through the usual formalities of law, but 
the sum voted was paltry in the extreme; for the education 
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of the clergy of seven millions of people eight thousand 
pounds per annum was granted hy the Govemment of a 
nation which makes so great a boast of its equity, of its < 
wealth and munificence. This grant was accepted and in 

1795 an ecclesiastical college was founded in Ma3mooliiy a 
town in the County ot" Kiidare and about twelve miles from 
Dublin. The first president ot" tliis invaluable establishment 
was the learned Doctor Huaseyy afterwards Bishop of Water- 
ford ; Doctor Aherne was appointed to preside in the school 
of dogmatic theology. Doctor Flood* in that of morality, 
Ddort professed mathematics and natural philosophy. Clinch 
taught rhetoric. Lovelock humanity and Eustace English 
elocution. This splendid combination of talent was soon 
after reinforced by the accesssion of La Hogue, Darre^ 
Anglade and the highly gifted, venerable Ferris.i* 

That the paltry giant originally voted for an establishincnt 
of such national importance should at length be pronounced 
as unbecoming the character of a great nation is only what 
might be expected; Government itself became ashamed of 
the pittancei and accordingly the Whigs in ld06 advanced 
the annuity to thirteen thousand pounds. To the discredit, 
however, of theee times, intolerance was allowed, even in a 
free senate, to triumph over the demands of justice and the 
wants of a laithlul nation: Maynooth College enjoyed the 
grant of lb06 for the short term of two yearb: in 1808 it was 
shamelessly reduced to the origmal sum! It is almost un- 
necessary to state that no augmentation has since been 
offered, although the Catholic population of Ireland has 

• To the unwearied exertions of Doctor Flood the risiog institution of Mn3'noo!h 
was coosiderably iadebted. He succeeded Doctor Uussey in the oilice oi president, 
and from the laudable maniier in which grains mm patroniaed under bit edninis* 
tratioa the college in a short thne ivesented a galaxy of talent which it would be 
rare to discover in other contemporary institutions. It is pleasing to think that the 
College of Maynooth, at the present da/, conlinoes to support the same noble and 
distinguished character. 

t For a memoir of Doctor Ferris see chap. III. 
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amazingly increased, and the vast utility ot the clergy, {both 
bishops and priests,) who have received their education in 
that college is admitted by Goyenunent and cannot be fairly 
questioned even by their most bitter opponents. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the time has' now arrived when that 
spirit of bigotry, which had been too long the scourge of 
mankind, will be excluded for ever from the councils of an 
enliglitL'iied nation, and that religion will be no longer per- 
mitted to be used as a pretext for oppression or as a barrier 
to separate man from his rights. 

At the close of the eighteenth century Ireland had reason 
to glofy in the possession of her ancient iaith, yet, lament* 
able to say, this is the period at which she must date the 
overthrow of her national independence. The project of a 
leijislative union had been long since contemplated by the 
Biitibli immstry; while among the vaiiousi means by which 
that mischievous measure was effected, the creation ot politi- 
cal parties and that of consequent insurrection, particularly 
in the County of Wexford, were not among the least remark- 
able. This county had been eminently distinguished for 
the industrious, orderly and inof&nsive conduct of its in- 
habitants, yet with all these and other endearing qualities 
they had been singled out as objects of the most refined and 
intolerable barbarity. On the 27th of May, 1798, the 
Chapel ot" Boolavogue, ui the Parish of Kilcormick, having 
been profaned and reduced to ashes by a party of yeomen, 
gave rise to a reaction on the part of the people throughout 
that district; innumerable other outrages served at the same 
time to exasperate the public feeling; at length the spirit of 
retaliation became general. The detail of those melancholy 
scenes, which fill np the history of this unhappy period, 
belongs not to an analysis such as the present; suffice it to 
observe, that throughout the entire of this insurrection the 
Catholic clergy, when the power of appeasing an niflaraed 
people was no longer at their dii>posdl, undertook to employ 
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their influence iu the service of humanit) and even at tiic 
hazard of their lives interfered for the safety of their Protest- 
ant fellow subjects. Did space permit, a variety of instances 
could be adduced;* gratitude, however, for the disinterested 
benevolence of that amiable ecclesiastic the Very Rev. John 
CSorrin, parish priest of Wexford, obliges us to place the 
following noblei ChristiaD-like act on public record. While 
the town of Wexford had been occupied by the Insurgents, 
a very considerable number of Protestants had fallen into 
their hands and were detained in custody within the precincts 
of the gaol. At length on the 20th of June, through the 
contrivance of a dastardly and brutal leader named Dixon, 
a general massacre of these prisoners was resolved upon; the 
bridge of Wexford being selected as a place bet<t adapted for 
the execution of this revolting tragedy. It is but just to re- 
mark, that the high-minded and valiant portion of those iu 
arms had, on the previous day and in compliance with orders, 
marched out from Wexford to the camp at the Three Rocks; 
none remained in the town except Dixon and a drunken mob, 
composed of the outcasts of the county, whom he had de- 
tained for the purpose of perpetrating his diabolical designs. 
At two o'clock on that day the slaughter of the unfortunate 
prisoners commenced: thirty-five of whom had been mas- 
sacred when the news of this inhuman transaction was com- 
mnnicated to Father Corrin, then curate to Doctor Ganlfield, 
the venerable Bishop of the diocess. Immediately this good 
priest resolved, even at the peril of his life, on proceeding to 
the spot; he hastened to the scene of slaughter, and having 
been obliged to make his way throuiih a loicst of pikes he at 
length reached the bridge. It hafjjx-iK d that those engaged 
in this butchery had in general been persons from remote 
parts of the county and consequently had not been ac- 

* See Doctor Caulfield's reply lo the caiutnmous charges of Sir Richard 
Mu^grave. 
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quainted with Father Corrin; a circumslaace wliich ren- 
dered his situation still more perilous. Regardless of his 
own life he rushed forth and stood between the murderers 
and their victims; he implored them in the name of a 
crucified Redeemer to desist; by Bome of the infuriated 
multitude he wan insulted, by numy he was threatened 
and by all unheeded. At length, and as a last resource, 
he prevailed on them to kneel down and join with him 
in prayer ; to this they consented, and he prayed that the 
etemul Judge might hereafter bestow the same mercy unto 
them which they should shew to the prisoners at that 
moment in their hands. This pious act had the desired 
effect and the massacre censed. They still, however, re- 
mained unwilling to set the prisoners at liberty: he ob* 
tained the immediate liberation of one highly respectable 
Protestant gentleman, a resident of the neighbourhood, 
the others were re^nducted to prison under a strong 
escort of pikemen. The insurgents having on the follow- 
ing day been compelled to evacuate the town, these 
prisoners also were released; thus were .they indebted for 
their lives to the noble exertions of that charitable and 
disinterested pastor, the Very Rev. John Corrin. 

Under the administration of the Marquis Cornwallis, 
who aimed in Iroland on the 2lBt of June, 1798, the 
spirit of insurrection was gradually suppressed* An end- 
lees train of calamities, the bitter consequences of civil 
war, continued however pressing heavily upon the natbn; 
while the experience of a short interval affi>rded Uie 
melancholy demonstration, that though the country had 
sutiisred much her final destruction remained still to be 
completed. Only two years had elapsed when Ireland 
surrendered her legislature, and to finish the catastrophe, 
her national independence disappeared along with it* 
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Successors of St. Patrick — Episcopal Sees — Religious 
Fouiulations of the Eighteenth Century, 

During the exile of the venerable Primate, Dominick 
Magnire,* the adminiBtration of the See of Armagh was 
comimtted to the care of a Vicar General, Doctor Donnelly. 
PerilouB as this office had been ever since the days of Eliza- 
beth, it became awfolly so under the ministry of Queen 
Anne; however the death of the Primate occurred in 1708 
and Hiimcdiutely after 

Hugh Mac Mahon was advanced hy the Pope to the 
vacant See. This Prelate, descended from an ancient and 
powerful femily of that name in the County of Monaghan, 
was bom in the year 1660. The laws, which at one period 
had compelled him to withdraw to a foreign country for his 
eduoationi were no longer capable of intimidating him: he 
returned to Ireland soon after his consecration and ent^ed on 
the duties of his ministry. Those intervals of toleration, 
which had occasionally taken place on the accession of the 
house of Brunswick, atiuided liim those opportunities which 
he had so anxiously desired and of which he took care to 
avail himself. Through his application the Dominican Nun- 
nery at Drogbeda had been founded in 1722; Augustin Pipia, 
then Master of the Order of Preachers, having igsned his 
precept to that effect: at the same time Catherine Plunket 
was appointed its first Priore88.t To the revival of the long 
contested question connected with the Primacy we are 
indebted for that splendid specimen of talent and research 

* See Ceat. XYII. Chap. II. t Hib. Dominicuia, p. 3C0 
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which now proceeded from the pen of Doctor Mac Mahon. 
In 1728 he published his "Jus Armacanum/' together with 
a Reply to some arguments advanced on the same subject by- 
John Hennesy, a Jesuit of Glonmel. It would indeed be 
an irksome as well as a fruiUess task to occupy the attention 
of the reader by any disquisition on the superior meiits of 
this undecided question; suffice it to say, that in the work 
already mentioned the subject appears to have been handled 
with such comprehensive power and singular cleverness that 
it may well be said to have been actually exhausted. Doctor 
Mac Mahon has also left in manuscript a lyric poem, in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin and a latin translation of the 
"Song of Moses." He died on the 2nd of August, 1737^ 
and in the 77th year of his age.**^ 

Bernard Mac Mahoit^ Bishop of Clogher, was trans- 
lated to the Primatial See immediately on the death of the 
late Primatct Owing to the unabated rigour with which 
the laws had been specially levelled against the prelates of 
this archdiocess, it may be readily supposed that their situa- 
tion partook of none of those inducing advantages which 
naturally belong to a state of independence and competency. 
The Primate, Bernard Mac Mahon, resided in a retired place 
named Ballymascalon, in the County of Louth; his habita- 
tion w|LB little superior to a plam fisurm-house and for many 
years he was known through the country by the name of Mr. 
Ennis. In this disguise, which personal safety so forcibly 
prompted, he was accustomed to travel over his diocess, 
make his visitations, exhort his people and administer the 
Sacraments. He is represented as a plain, humble, apostolical 
man, indefatigable in preaching the subhme doctrines of 
patience and forgiveness, and conBrming that doctrine by his 
own great example: he was succeeded in the See by his 
brother : 

* Harris Writen. t Stewarts Armagh, p. 4(M. 
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Ttoss Mac Mahon. This Prelate, as well as the former, 
had been Bishop of Cloixher, from which See be was trans- 
iftted on the death of his brother. The same apostolical 
StmpHcity fuid holineBS of life seem to have marked his career; 
they served to disarm his enemies, while they inspired his 
flock with a spirit of resignation and a still more ardent 
attachment for the persecuted religion of their coantiy. His 
administration has been justly praised, and on his decease 

Michael O'Reilly was advanced to the Primatial See. 
This laborious Prelate after linving beeu lor some time Vicar 
General of the diocess of Kilmore became Bishop of Derry, 
from which See he was translated to Armagh* The moral 
education of youth, so long subjected to an iniquitous pro* 
scription, became the first object of his solicitude, lie com- 
posed two catechisms, one in Irish and the other in the 
Bnglish language, which for perspicuity and matter were 
greatly admired and were for many years generally used 
throughout the Province of Ulster. In his days the chapels 
all over his diocess, as may well be supposed, were of an 
humble descnption, but his constant maxim was, that poverty 
was not mcompatible with decency ami decoi urn; accordingly 
he gave strict injunctions to his clergy that all matters con- 
nected with those sacred places and especially with the altar 
and the sanctuary should be kept in a state befitting the 
purity and sanctity of the Most High. He was accustomed 
to visit these chapels on Sundays and other times when he 
might be least expected; but if on these occasions he could 
discover any culpable remissness on the part of either the 
pastor or the people, they were sure of being severely repri- 
manded. He resided in an humble dwelling at Turfegin, 
near Drogheda: here he died about the year 1768, and was 
interred in a grave-yard, called the Chord, near St. Laurence's 
gate, Drogheda 

Anthomv Blakb, Bishop of Ardagh, was translated from 
that See to Armagh, on the death of the Primate Michael 
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O'Reilly. He was a native of Gal way and was lineally 
descended from the Blakes who had aecompanied King John, 
on his first expedition to Ireland. The attachment which he 
appears to have had for the place of his nativity prevented 
him from paying that constant attention to the government of 
bis diocess, which ordinary prudence as well as the canons of 
the Church would seem to demand. lie resided generully 
among his relatives in Gal way; at stated times he would 
make the usual visitations of his diocess, but this duty hav- 
ing been discharged he was accustomed to return immediately 
to his native town. This unaccountable remissness gave 
universal dissatisfoction to his clergy; complaints proceeded 
against him from every quarter, while a remonstrance grounded 
on a charge of non-residence and conducted by Doctor 
Philip Levens, parish priest of Ardee, and the Rev. Peter 
IMuikey, parisli priest of Louth, had been lurvvarded against 
him to Rome. In conspqnence of this accusation, supported 
as it had been by unanswerable evidence, the Primate, it 
appears, was suspended from the discharge of his episcopal 
functions. While this disagreeable litigation had been pend- 
ing Doctor Troy, who was residing in Rome, had just 
received his appointment to the See of Ossory. On the 
return of this Prelate to Ireland, he was commissioned to 
proceed with an investigation of the case; in virtue of which 
powers he cited the parties to appear before him in the chapel 
at Drogheda. At this meeting a considerable number of 
the clergy of the archdiocess attended, but with the particu- 
lars of it we have not been made acquainted ; it is, however, 
certain that the Primate was reinstated, the clergy were re- 
conciled and the see was restored to its former state of 
tranquillity. Doctor Blake, after a short interval, became 
paralyzed; a circumstance which renderel it necessary to 
provide for the interest ^of the see by the appointment of a 
coadjutor.* 

* Stewart's Anaaglt. 
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Richard O'Reilly, already coadjutor to Doctor Keetre, 
Bishop of Kildare, was ou this occasion selected. The 
Prelate, Ricliard O'Reilly, was a native ot the Diocess of 
Kildare, and in the 16th year of his age repaired to Rome 
where he became a student of Propaganda in 1762. Having 
returned to Ireland, he devoted eleven years to the duties 
of a laborious mission in his native diocess and was appoint- 
ed parish priest of Kilcock. His enlightened mind and • 
amiable disposition had endeared hhn to both prelates and 
clergy, and in 1781, having been nominated coadjutor to 
Doctor Keeffe, he was consecrated in his own parish cliapel 
at Kilcock by the Most Rev. Doctor Carpenter, assisted by 
Doctors Troy of Ossory and Plunket of Meath. Only one 
year had elapsed when, in 1782, he was translated to Ar- 
magh and became coadjutor to the Primate^ the Most Rev» 
Doctor Blake. The presence of this excellent dignitary 
ainong the clergy of the archdiocesa became the successful 
cause of cementuig that union for which, it has ever since 
been so honourably distinguished; he visited each parish 
with parental solicitude, while his own powerful example of 
forbearance and conciliation served to render his admonitions 
altogether irresistable. Doctor Blake, allter a short interval, 
retired to Galway and obtained a pension out of the arch> 
diocess until his death which occurred in 1786; while the 
administration of the Primate, Richard O'Reilly, continued 
until the ck)se of January, 1818. 

The history of the Irish hierarchy, from the period of 
Queen Anne's proscriptions down to the close of the last 
general persecution, in 1744, presents an outime somewhat 
similar to that of tlio two preceding centuries. When the 
dawn of toleration, which appeared to accompany the house 
of Brunswick to the throne, had in some measure dispelled 
the gloom so long impending over the nation, the prelates 
of the kingdom availing themselves of a crisis so favourable 
resumed in each diocess the public exercise of their juns- 
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dictiou. Nevertheless the security oii which they rested was 
just as precarious as the caprice of the party in whose hands 
the executive happened to be lodged; intervals of tranquil- 
lity would occur, but in a moment and when least expected 
the stonn would again burst out in all its fuiy. It was not 
until about the year 1760 that the ecdestastitial vfSun of 
Ireland began to assume a settled and well organisEed appear- 
auce. Up to this period the union of various parishes had 
(through an unavoidable scarcity of priests,) become general 
in almost every diocess; some of these unions branched out 
to an unreasonable extent, while in many instances the popu- 
lation of this immense district was necessarily committed to 
the care of an individual pastor. To remedy this grievance 
a decree emanated in 1761 from the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda: it was transmitted by the Nuncio Apostolic to John 
Linegar, Archbishop of Dublin, with directions to have the 
same notified to the Archbishops of Armagh, Cashel and 
Tfiam, and to be by them communicated to their suffragans. 
Agreeably to the tenor of this decree, those parishes which 
might be considered too extensive were to be subdivided so as 
to form new parishes; if that could not be conveniently 
effected^ coadjutors were to be appointed from the body of 
the secular clergy, or in case of necessity regulars might be 
substituted by way of provision and as temporary assistants. 
The same decree enforced the eanonical rule of constant 
residence, agreeably to the instructions conveyed to the prel- 
ates of Ireland by Benedict XIV* it recommended the ap- 
pointment of authorized examinators in each respective 
diocess cautioned the clergy against receiving alms in the 
sacred tribunal and reminded them of that most indispens- 
able part of their duty; the catechetical instruction of youth. 
The bishops were likewise admonished to be careful in con- 
ferring the fiiculty of celebrating the sacred mysteries twice 

• See Chap. I. 
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on the same day; this privilege was to be allowed only in 
cases of great necessity and to such priests as had been dig- 
ttnguished for zeal, pradence and missionary experience.— 
They were, moreover, enjoined to submit a report of the 
state of religion in their respective diocesses every second 
year to. the Nnndo at Brassels, to be by him transmitted to 
the Sacred Congregation.* 

From the eighteenth century must be dated the union of 
the Sees of Cloync and ii.oss. Tlie Diocesses of Cork and 
Cloyiie, which had continued united since the fifteenth cen- • 
tury, now became separate sees, while the ancient Dioccss of ' 
Ross was, about the year 1758, annexed to the latter, under 
the incumbency of Doctor O'Brien, Bishop of Cloyne. To « 
this century liliewise the union of the Sees of Kildara and \ 
Leighim must be referred; while the circumstances of the « 
times and the limited state of the population are among the 
probable causes to which these regulations may be traced. « 

The ancient religious foundations of the country presented ^ 
at tliis period one indiscriminate melancholy mass of ruins, 
while the possessions, a great portion of which actually 



The following Prelates praskted over the ArchiepiMSopal See of Dublin dnriof ^ 
the eighteenth century : n 

Enmntft BvmPB ncoBedad Areltbiahop Cveej^ in 1707 and governei flie an:h- 
dieotN Iht elMMit eevealMii yean. Eowabd M vb»t wm iraiyAaled from tiie Set 

of Kildare in 1724 end died after an iocumbency of five yearp, Lukc Faoav, 
Bishop of Meath, was translated to Dublin in 1729: bis death occurred about the 
year 1734. John Linzgar was advanced to the see on the death of Archbishop 
Fagan : this Prelate presidid oftr the ArehdioB— fer t»mty-t«ri» jeen. Rjchau 
iMumn Miooeeded is 1797: he died in 17GS end inteited in St. JeoMS^ ^ 
<:hiirch-yard, Dublin. Patmok Fiiwhon, Dean of Dublin end parish priest of 
St. Audeon's, became his successor in 1763: the administration of this Prrlntc 
continued for lix yean* John Carpenter, Prebendary of Wick low and Cnratc of 
St Mary's in Dublin, wet consecrated in Liffey-stieet Chapel on the 3rd oi Juu^ ^ 
1779, by the Primeie, Doctor Blake, easirted 1^ Doctor Keefie, Bishop of Kildira^ 
and Doctor Burke, Bishop of Ossory : this Prelate died on the 29th of October, 
1786, and was buried in St. Michan's Church*yard. Jonv Thomas TntT 
translated from the Hee of Ossory during the same year. — See Chap. I. 

* Vide CoDStitutiones Provinciates Ecclesift Meirop. Dnb. Anno 1770. 
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belonged to the poor of Ireland, were swept away amidst 
the unsparing and continued spoliations of nearly two hund- 
red years. During this long and dismal period, tlie regular 
orders as well as the hierarchy of Ireland had been specially 
marked out as the destined victims of legislative vengeance; 
if the blind, self-intefested bigot felt a desir»to traoaple on 
the sacred rights of conscience or to raise up the hacknted 
outcry of ''no popeiy/' the regular clergy of the kingdom 
formed an inezhaoeCed subject for his yociferations; if the 
legislature of the day wanted to amuse the popular phrenzy 
by the exhibition of new fasliioned enactments or of anew 
series of tragedies, monlvs, Jesuits and friars were sure to 
come in for their part of the entertainment. The ministry of 
Queen Anne undertook to do that which they well knew 
their predecessors had never been able to accomplish. To 
pievent ''the further growth of popery/' the whole strength 
of the Code was brought into requisition, the regular com- 
munities were proscribed and ordered to quit the kingdom, 
while the gibbet was prepared and the executioner was at 
his post in case they should return. But to the eternal 
honour of these great men they did not quit the kingdom; 
they stood by the people, adhered to their duty and defied 
their enemies. In demonstration of this fact, the authenti- 
cated records of these religious orders, which have providen- 
tially escaped the wreck, must be admitted as a sufficient 
voucher. Let us take, for example, the existing records of 
the Franciscans: in these authorized, sealed docam«its we 
find that during the reign of Ann% while the laws in their 
full vengeance were promulgated and the magistracy inex- 
orable, while the country was overrun with informers and a 
general panic pervaded the land, these self-same proscribed 
regulars, so far from deserting their duty, came in numbers 
and with the courage of martyrs into the very metropolis: 
here they assembled, held their general chapten, elected their 
Provincial, and went through the usual oideal of then* pro- 
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ceedings nobly and heroically; and at the very moment when 
their pursuers within a short distance were met together 
super-reiiniog the Code and devising new plans for their de- 
struction. A general chapter of the Franciscans was held 
in Dublin* in 1703, a year peculiarly awful in the annals of 
terror; in this "chapter sixty-four vocals attended in 1706 
a middle chapter was convened in the same city. Another 
general chapter, at which sixty-two voLais assisted, was 
soieiuiiized in the metropulis during the November of 1706: 
and an intermediate one in 1708. A third general chapter 
was held in Dublin, October 12th, 1709, the number of 
vocals being sixty-two; the intermediate chapter is dated the 
7th of June, 1711. The fourth general chapter, at which 
sixty-three vocals attended, was held in the same city on the 
13th of October, 1714; about the very period in which 
Queen Anne closed her mortal career.;]: 

It was not until about the termination of the reign of 
George I that the regular orders in Jrckuid could, with any 
deg;ree of safety, comply with the public practical ordinances 
of their institutes. At that time, availing themselves of the 
temporary relaxation of the laws, they ventured to procure 
places of residence, to live in community and to erect chapels 
in the metropolis and other towns of Ireland. In the year 
1721 the Dominicans had been thus settled in Dublin, 
Limerick, Cork, Cashel, Drogheda, Sligo and Galway; while 
in the country districts the same order had at this period 
been similarly re-established.§ The persecution of 1744, 

* These chapters are ail dated " la loco R«rug^i Nostri," sigoifyiog that they 
assembled in • place of refuge and security from Adr enemies. 

t By vocals are understoood persons who have a right to vote at these capitular 
elections, it is most certain that the number of members who were present at 
these chapters was by no means confined exelnsiTely to ^ vocala above specified, 

t Capitular Becords picaenred in the archives of the Fnococnn Convent* Wex< 

ford. 

$ Hib. Dora. p. 716. 
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although truly awful, was but of short continuance; it wag 
maaifeatly an impotent attempt to subdue the spirit of these 
men. accustomed as they bad been during the course of their 
lives to aufferings and oppresskm. Its severity appears to 
^ bave been most acutely felt in Dublin, Kilkenny and Water- 

foid; in these dties tbe religious communities were dispersed, 
, but, , as has been already noticed, the storm soon subsided 

and the revival of ancient discipline was accordingly restored. 
^ A decree connected with the regulars of Ireland and ema- 

nating from Propaganda had, in 1751, been transmitted to 
Joho JLincgar, Archbishop of Dublin. It ordained that these 
homes are to be considered formal convents in which regulars 
^ live in community; and that such regulars as do not reside 

within these convents are in every respect to be subject to the 
ordinaries, as the delegates of the holy See. It prescribes 
that all regulars, on their return from the Continent to Ire- 
land, shall exhibit to the ordinary their letters of obedience 
together with testimonials from the Nuncio Apostolic at 
Brussels ; the same rule, as to the testimonials, to be ob- 
served by the secular clergy. The superiors also of the re- 
gular orders were enjoined to transmit a report of the spirit- 
ual state of the province to the said Nuncio. In conclusion 
it ptohibited regular superiors fiom receiving any more 
novices in Ireland : such postulants were to be sent to .Gatho* 
lie countries in which regular novitiates had been established 
agreeably to the constiLutions : nor were these individuals to 
return to Ireland until they had completed the usual course 
of dogmatical and moral theology.* That portion of the 
decree, which prohibited the receptiim of novices in Ireland, 
produced considerable dissatisfaction among the superiors of 
the different orders, while Father Bernard Mac Henry, Pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans, addressed to the master of his 
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order ia Rome a remonstrance written in an exquisite style 
and replete with solid and eonvineing arguments.* This 
prohibitary clanse was, however, afterwards withdrawn and 
novices were allowed to be received and professed in this 
kingdom precisely as tiiey had been in antecedent times. 

* Hib. Dom. p. 181. 
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CHAPTER III 



Religious and Literary Characters of the Mi^hteenth Ceur 
tury — General Observations, 

Francis Porter, the laborious author oi' the " Ecclesias- 
tical Annals of Ireland," was born iu the County of Meatb 
about the year 1640 and at an early age retired to Rome 
with an intention of embracing the Franciscan institute. A 
decided superiority of talent together with the natural meek* 
ness of his maniiers entitled him to be raised to the guardian- 
ship of the Convent of St. Isodore. Having continued to 
discharge the duties ol" this oflice for some years he was a[>- 
pointed lector of philosophy, and was ultimately advanced 
to the chair of moral and speculative divinity in that estab- 
lishment. The number of learned Irishmen by whom that 
collie had at this period been adorned served to bestow 
lustre on the character not only of the priesthood but likewise 
of the country from whence they came. These men with* 
drew from their native land and took shelter within the walls 
of this literary asylum for the purpose of consecrating their 
lives to study and of rendering their researches a benefit hotli 
to their religion and to their country. Among tlicse invalu- 
able Irishmen Francis Porter unquestionably merits a con- 
spicuous place. His controversial writings, although received 
with great applause, had not, in consequence of the mass 
of similar productions, been so indispensably required: the 
work, which entitled him to most merit and in which he 
proves himself decidedly useful, is without doubt his "Com- 
pendium of the Ecclesiastical History of Ireland." He com- 
mences this record with a brief account of the ancient kings 
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pf his native country, their Jaws, ware and treaties: he then 
proceeds witH an analysis of its conversion to Christianity, 
and an outline of the cathedrals, monasteries and schools of 
■Ireland, together with a concise history of many of its saint- 
ed and learned men. Throughout the work, he present§ to 
his reader an awful developenient of the persecutions of his 
native hmd and concludes with splendid iJlustrations ol" tlie 
reverence and heroic attachment which the people of this 
country had always cherished towards the Holy See. Francis 
Porter continued his laborious researches until 1702, in which 
year he died at Rome and was interred in St. Isodore' s. He 
has written: 1. Securis Evangelica ad Heeresis radices posita. 
. — ^Romse, 1674, octavo. 2, Palinodia Religionis pnetenss 
Reformatfie. — Romas, 1679, octavo. 3. Compendium An- 
nalium Ecclesiasticorum Ri n^iu HibeniicB. — Roraae, 1G90, 
quarto. 4. Systema Decretorum Dogniaticoruni.— Avig- 
nioiie, 1693, folio. 5. Oj)iisculum contra vulgarc;? (|uasdani 
Prophetias de Electionibus S. Pontilicum, S. Maiachi» 
falso attributas; galUce primiW edituiu, nunc in Latinum 
Idioma transiatum, Roms, 1698, octavo.* 

Michael Moobb, to whom also the literature of Ireland 
is indebted, was bom in Bridge-street, l>ublin, A.D. 1640. 
Having acquired a good classical education in his native city, 
he lepaired to France and commenced his ecclesiastical course 
in the Irish ColloLie at NaiiU. Here he remained Ibr some 
years and removed to Paris, where fic completed his tlieolo- 
gical studies. His knowledge of the Greek language had 
gained him such celebrity, that after a period he was nomi> 
nated professor of rhetoric in the Grassan College, which 
office he continued to enjoy for some years with singular cre« 
dit. The state of his health having obliged him to return to 
Ireliftnd, he was ordained priest by Luke Wadding, the learn- 
ed Bishop of Ferns, and soon after became Prebendary of 
Tymothan and Vicar General of Dublin, under its venerable 
Archbishop, the Most Rev. Patrick Russel. In his sub- 

* Arohiv. JUodor. Arm. VI. 
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sequent advancement to ecclesiastical digniiieF, Tirconnell, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, appears to have taken an 
active part; he was introduced by that nobleman to James II, 
became one of the King's preachers and thnmgh the recom- 
mendation of the prelates of Ireland was vkimately appointed 
ProTOSt of Trinity College.* This situation, however in- 
viting it might appear, was not without its difficulties; it pre- 
pared the way lor Doctor Moore's perpetual banishment from 
the kinrrdom. It appears tliiit James had about this time 
some intention of placing the University in the hands of the 
Jesuits; the intimacy which was known to subsist between 
that Monarch and Father Peters, the Superior of the society, 
gare confirmation to the report, while the sensation which it 
created among the parties immediately interested was no 
longer confined to the metropolis, it spread with rapidity 
through every diocess of the kingdon. Among those who 
felt aggrieved imci (rave expression to their feelings on this 
occasion was Doctor Moore; he publicly denounced the mea- 
sure, made it the subject of his most bitter invectives and 
levelled the whole weight of his indignation against Father 
Peters^ whom he represented as a selfish, designing and 
dangerous adviser. While this subject had thus occupied 
the public attention. Doctor Moore was called upon to preach 
in Christ Church in the pmsence of the King and a large 
concourse of the nobility, on which occasion he took for his 
text these words of the Gospel, "If the blind lead the blind, 
both fchall fall int o the ditch." It happened that Father 
Peters laboured under a defect of vision; a circumstance 
which inclined James to suppose that the preacher had made 
an intentional application both of the text and of its infer- 
ences to himself and the Jesuit. At all events Doctor 
Moore had scarcely returned from the pulpit when he received 
positive orders to quit the kingdom, without the hopes of 

• iiarm Writer?. 
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favour or forgiveness. This mandate, which was delivered 
persoaaUyy met with an unmediate compliance; the Doctor, 
in the meantime, observing to those around him ''Go I wiU^ 
without doubt, but remember, the King himself will soon be 
after me." Which remark happened after a short interval to 
be literally verified. Doctor Moore withdrew to Paris, ^here 
he was universally caressed; but on the arrival of James in 
that city, he deemed it imprudent to reside there any longer, 
and accordingly removed to Rome. Here also his acquire- 
ments soon brought him into honourable notice: he was ap- 
pointed censor of books, professor of philosophy and Greek; 
at length he became Rector of the College of Monteiiasconi. 
On the death of James he returned to France, where through 
the patronage of Cardinal Noailles he was nominated profes- 
sor of philosophy, Greek and Hebrew, and became soon 
after President of the College of Navarre and Rector of the 
University of Paris. His solicitude for the interest of the 
Irish mission was unabated. With the assistance of Doctor 
John Farelly he purchased a house near the Irish College, in 
which ecclesiastical candidates for that mission were received 
and educated. Some years before his death he became blind 
and employed a person for the purpose of reading for him*— 
This individual, however, by his vile dishonesty, betrayed 
the confidence which his master had reposed in him; he pil* 
laged the library of some hundreds of volumes, while the re- 
mainder were bequeathed by the Doctor to the Irish College 
for the benefit of his countrymen. Doctor Moore died in 
the College of Navarre on the 22nd of August, 1726, and 
was interred in the chapel of the Irish College. He has 
written: 1. Be Existentia Dei, et Hu manse Mentis Immor^ 
talitate. — Parisiis, 1692, octavo. 2. Uortatio ad Studium 
linguae Grecse et Hssbraicsa, Montisfalisco. — 1700, duodeci- 
mo. 3. Vera Sciendi Methodus, Lutet. — Paris, 1716, oc- 
tavo. 
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Cornelius Nary was bom in the County of Kildare 
about the year 1668, and obtained an early classical educa- 
tion at Naas. Having in the 24th year of his age, received 
ordination at the hands of Doctor James Phelan, Bishop of 
Ossory, lie proceeded to Paris, where he became an Alumnus 
of the Irish College and was afterwards appointed Provisor 
of the same establishment, the duties of which office he con- 
tinued to discharge for seven years. His transcendent talents 
enhanced by unremitted application soon opened the way for 
further literary honours; in 1694 he acquired superior dis- 
tinction as a canonist and took out a degree of doctor of 
•laws in the University of Paris. With a vie^i^ of contributing 
assistance to the exigencies of the Irish mission, he resolved 
to return to his native country, but when he reached London 
he was prevailed upon by his friends to remain for some time 
in that city and became domestic chaplain to the Earl of 
Antrim. Notwithstanding the discouraging state of Ireland 
at this period, the love which he cherished for the religion of 
his native land and his anxiety to co-operate with his fellow 
countrymen would not permit him to prolong his stay in 
London; he soon after proceeded to Dublin and was ap- 
pointed parish priest of St. Michan's in that city. The re- 
putation of Doctor Nary was soon universally established, 
he ranked as the leading and most successful controvertist of 
tlie day; by his writings as well as by his discourses he con- 
tributed to the triumph of truth and to the conversion of 
numbers. During the registration of 1704, Doctor Nary 
clung with the affection of a father to his flock; he was one 
of the 1080 priests who submitted to the process of that 
penal oideal; his sureties on that occasion being Nicholas 
Lincoln, a merchant in Capel-street, and John Butler of 
Ormond Quay.* This learned and truly valuable pastor con- 
tinued unmolested in the government of his parish until his 

• See Act for llegwtciing, Sac, Dublin, 1704. 
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death whicli occurred on tliu 3id of March, 1738. Doctor 
Nary has written: 1, A Modi'st iiiul. Trur Account oC the 
Chirt Ponits of" Controversy between Konmn Catholics and 
Protestants. — London, \ 699, octavo. 2. Prayers and Medi- 
tations. — Dublin, 1705, duodecimo. 3. The New Testament 
translated into English. — London, 170d, octavo. 4. Rules 
and Godly Instructions for devout Widows. — Dublin, 1716, 
16mo. 6. A Brief History of St. Patrick's Pur^tory. — Dub- 
lin, 1718, duodecimo. 6. A Catechism for the use of his 
parish. — Dublin, 1718, duodecimo. 7. A New History of 
the World, accordinii: to the comj)utatioa of the Septuugint. 
— Dublin, 1720, folio. <S, A Letter of Controversy to the 
Vicar of i\aas, Dublin, 1722, quarto. 9. A Letter to tlie 
Archbishop of Tuam. — Dublin, 1728. 10. An Argument, 
shewing the difficulties in Sacred Writ. — Manuscript.* 

Timothy O'Brien, contemporary with Cornelius Nary, 
was bom in the County of Cork and in 1691 withdrew from 
his native country with a view of obtaining that education in 
a foreign land which was denied him at home. The Irish 
College at Toulouse had the honour of placins^ this distin- 
guished Irishman on the list of its Alumni; here he completed 
his scholastic course and after a period took out a degree of 
doctor of divinity; he was ultimately advanced to the ad- 
ministration of the establishment, in which situation he con- 
tinued for about nine years. Having returned to Ireland in 
1715, he became parish priest of Castlelyons, in the then 
united Biocesses of Cork, Cloyne and Ross. 

For the purpose of keeping up an intolerant outcry, it was 
usual at that period, but j)articularly during the reign of 
George II, to have the press as well as the pulpit in requisi- 
tion, and among the various tracts which appeared was one 
from the Rev. Rowland Davies, Protestant Dean of Cork, 
entitled '*The truly Catholic and old Religion." Thisjno- 
duction was ably refuted by Doctor 0*Brien and occasioned 
a lengthened controversy in which the Dean and the anti- 

• Harris Writers. 
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quity of his nsli'^ion underwent a most awful exposure.— 
During the year 1743 Doctor O'Brien published in Cork "A 
brief, historical and authentic Account of the beginning and 
doctrine of the fleets called the Vaudois and Albigiois/' To 
this work Doctor Clayton, Protestant Bishop of G<Mrk, under- 
took to produce a reply, while the controversy was prolonged 
until 1745, when the Bishop, finding himself upset, appears 
to have lost all temper and began to threaten his antagonist 
with the vengeance of the "No Popery Laws!" Doctor 
O'Brien contuiued in the discharge of his pastoral duties 
until 1747, in which year he died. Besides the above men- 
tioned works, he has written, "An Explication of the Jubi- 
lee/' in two parts.— 1725. Also ''The Bishop of Cork's 
pastoral letter answered." 

Thomas Db Burgo, the learned author of the ^'Hibemia 
Dominfcana/' was a native of Dublin and was bom about 
the year 1709. Scarcely had he attained the fifteenth year of 
his age when he proceeded to Rome and embraced the 
Dominican institute. Haviiig coiiifdeted ins course of eccle- 
siastical studies under the distinguished lectors, Vincent 
Kelly, a native of Kilkenny, and John Brett of Sligo, his 
merit entitled him to be pnmioted to the rank of Regent of 
the College of SS. Sixtos and Clement in that city, which 
office he continaed to enjoy with sbgular honour for six 
years. His leamhig added to an ardent attachment for the 
ancient religion of his country had been among the motives 
which prompted the prelates of Ireland to intrust him, in 
1740, with a commission connected with the festivals and 
offices of some of the eminent Fathers of this once sainted 
isle! The number specified m the commission was ten; 
namely, SS. Rumold, Malacliy, Laurence, Frigidiauus, Brigid, 
Celestine, Columba, Gallns, Columbanus and Dympna.* — 
Having succeeded in obtaining the decree of Benedict XIV, 
dated the 8th of July, 1741, he forthwith transmitted a copy 
of it to the Archbishop of Dublin, John Linegar, while the 

* Hjb. Dom. Cap. XV. p. 662. et Cap. 1. p. 22. 
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original was deposited in the archives of" the Convent of S?. 
Sixtus and Clement, in Rome. During the year 1743 he 
returned to Ireland and commenced his missionary career 
with superior zeal in the metropolis. The concession of the 
Supreme Pootiff, which had been already obtained, elicited in 
1746 a second memorial from the Irish prelates, which in like 
manner was committed to the management of De Bnrgo. — 
The number of feasts embodied in this document amounted 
to fourteen; viz,, those of SS. Fursey, Fintan, Cataldus^ 
Cuthbeit, Rupert, Celsus, Congali, Kilian, Fiachre, Firmi- 
nus, Canice, Donatus, Colman and Livinus. By tiie direc- 
tions of Dc Burgo and the agency of John Lynch a native 
of Galway and at that time Rector o! St. Clement's, a 
second decree was procured for these feasts in 1747 and 
copies thereof transmitted to Ireland. In the mean time 
Be Burgo undertook the task of collecting the proper offices 
for these feasts, or at least the lessons of the second Noctum, 
and at length had the satisfaction of finding his labours at> 
tended with success; out of the twenty-four offices there was 
a deficiency of only two, those of SS. Celsus and Colman; 
the lessons for these he hinisclf can fully compiled. 

To the unwearied research of this great man the literature 
of Ireland as well as that of the institute to which he be- 
longed stands highly indebted; in the provincial chapter of 
1753 he received an injunction to compile the history of the 
Dominican Order in Ireland, which task he completed by 
the production of that elaborate and invaluable work, the 
"Hibemia Dominicana." Six years had scarcely elapsed 
when his merits, already appreciated at Rome, had entitled 
him to still further distinction. On the decease of John 
Dunne, Bishop of Ossory, Dc Burgo was advanced to the 
vacant see and on the 22nd of April, 1759, was consecrated 
in the Dominican Nunnery at Drogheda by Anthony Blake, 
> Archbishop of Armagh. On this occasion also he received 
in Cammendam, by apostolical letters, the Parish of St. Mary, 
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situated in the City of Kilkenny, and which at the time 
happened to be placed under the pastoral care of Patrick 
MoUojy an ecclesiastic distinguished for his eloquence and 
other superior endowments. Doctor Dunne, the predecessor 
of De Buigo, had, it appears, also obtained this parish in 
Cammendamf and soon after undertook to make a collation 
of it to rather MuUoy, in consequence of his meritorious 
services. This circumstance gave rise to a most disagreeable 
litigation between the incumbent, Patrick Molloy, and the 
newly consecrated Prelate, De Burgo; the excitement which 
it created in the City of Kilkenny had been prolonged for 
about six months, an appeal to Rome emanated from both 
parties, when at length the Bishop was successful, having 
on the 30th o^ July, 1761, received a confirmation of the 
original apostolical letters by a new pontifical diploma. 

On the following year his "Hibernia Doniinicana" pro- 
ceeded from the press; owing to the temper of those times, 
it was represented in the title to have been pubUshed in 
Cologne, but in reality that honour belongs to Kilkenny, 
the city in which he resided. This immortal work, exhibit- 
ing an ample, fearless and terrific outline of the sufferings of 
our national Church, became sorely obnoxious to the bigotry 
of the day; an outcry was raised against it in various 
quarters; at length the bishops of the province acting, as 
they conceived, on prudential grounds adopted the design of 
holding a convocation tor tiie purpose of i* viewing and 
purging the work: the City of Kilkenny having been the 
place appointed for their meeting. The execution of this 
measure was soon found to be impracticable; the Bishop of 
Ossory loudly protested against the illegality of such a 
meeting within the precincts of his diocess and denounced it 
as a censurable infringement on his canonical rights. The 
project was accoidingly abandoned: some of the prelates re- 
fused to attend at Kilkenny: Doctor Sweetman, Bishop of 
Ferns, after having proceeded on his journey as far as Ross, 
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and being there iiuidc ucquuiiitecl witli tin- intentions ul the 
Bishop ol" Ob.Nury, verv prudenliy chungt il Ins Ueteiuunuiioil 
and returned home. Tlie prelates of Munster, however, 
assembled soon after at Tburies and expunged a small portion 
of the work, consisting of merely an extract from Porter's 
ecclesiastical annals, relative to the proceedings of James II, 

The venerable and truly learned De Burgo continued to 
govern bis diocess with great honour to himself and advan- 
tage to religion until 1786, in which year he died and was 
interred in the ancient cemetery attached to the parish chapel 
of St. John, in Madhn-strcct, of which he had been for so 
many years the brilliant and distinguished oruainent. 

The events of this century, as well as those of tiie ages 
which have preceded it, must serve to furnish us with a con- 
vincing aigument of the folly and absolute impotence of 
human power in attempting, either by state artifice or by the 
terrors of the sword, to overthrow the sacred foundations of 
truth or to extinguish the noble, elementary prineipic of 
liberty of conscience. The experiment has been tried in 
every age and in almost every national Church of the 
Christian world: in Ireland its duration was longer, its 
violence more unrelenting, its consequences more awfully 
appalling. The Penal Code alone stands without a parallel 
in the whole wide range of systematic cruelty. From the 
commencement of the sixteenth century down to the days of 
Queen Anne, this volume of death was swelling in magnitude 
and darkening in terror, until at length it was found im- 
possible to render it more frightful by the addition of a 
single enactment. Had the reign of Anne been continued 
for a more lengthened period and had the measures of her 
government been followed up, the probable consequences 
would of themselves furnish a melancholy subject for re- 
flection. The registration clause enacted and rigorously en- 
forced at that period was one of the most dark and subtle 
schemes ever yet devised for subverting Catholicity in Ire- 
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iaiitl by the gradual but ultimate extinction of its priesthood. 
That the destructive materials of which it was composed 
might be kept as it were from the view of the nation — that 
the suspicions of the public mind might be tranquillized by 
the show of an apparent security, the measure itself was 
brought ibrwaid and passed cinder the pretext of a reason- 
able toleration ; meanwhile the catastrophe was slowly yet 
mi'vitaijly expected, the angry element was collecting but the 
cloud was dissipated before it had time to come to an ex- 
plosion. The subsequent events of the eighteenth century 
serve only to cast a darker shade on this frightful picture of 
national sufferings ; but if we may complete the piece by the 
introduction of scenes that belong to epochs still more re- 
mote> it must be confessed that, in the entire annals of per- 
secution, the Catholic Church of this country, for trials on 
the one hand and heroic fidelity on the other, stands un- 
questionably without a rival. Other national Churches, no 
doubt, have been compelled to pass through a similar 
element; in primitive ages, and in times less remote, they 
have had their dark and dismal night of persecution; still 
it was but temporary, it was moreover confined to certain 
localities, and when the tempest in its fury visited one 
country the fiiithfui generally had it in their power to 
make their escape to another. Such, however, was not the 
case with the Catholics of Ireland; the storm continued 
unabated, it blew from one extremity of the kingdom to 
the other, and while the sword of extermination forced theni 
to tlie very shores of the island, the waves of the ocean re- 
pelled them back into the hands of their pursuers. For 
upwards of two hundred years, the caverns of the mountain 
and the inaccessible wilds of the country were the great 
asylums which nature had prepared for the proscribed priest- 
hood of Ireland, and had not Providence above stupen- 
dously interfered, the ancient religion of the nation would 
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have ended in u wreck without pcrhapfc; ieuving even a 
remnant to perpetuate the recollections of its former grand- 
eur. 

Many of the events connected with this century may also 
ser?e to confirm the opinion which throughout this analysis 
has been so justly advocated. It has been asserted that 

nothing can be more destructive to religion or dangerous 
even to society than a Church encumbered with overgrown 
wealth or mixed up with the intrigues of state policy. — 
Ot this species of ecclesiastical revenue the tithes form a 
prominent and an obnoxious portion. Their consequences 
have been generally ruinous in other nations; in Ireland 
they have been truly awful. To this system must be prin- 
cipally traced tbpse unfortunate combinations of White- 
boyism and that spirit of midnight outrage which eveiy 
good man must deprecate^ and for which humanity is left 
to deplore. Nor arc its consecpiences confined to the 
ei^rhtponth century; even since that period, what numbers 
of lives have been sacrificed — what torrents of blood have 
flown? One scene of terror was replaced by another still 
more appalling, while the whole series must ultimately 
fall as a blot on the name and character of our common 
Christianity. The system, in its original form, possessed 
some recommendatory advantages; it exonerated the com- 
munity firom various contingent expenses, but above all it 
administered to the wants oi' the poor — benefits with which 
the tithe impost of modern times has no participation what- 
ever. Whether considered in its application to a class of 
persons from whom no benefit could be derived, or in its 
exaction, or in its tragical results, it would be difficult to 
show how it can conduce to the moral happines of a nation. 
T^ne religion wants no such auxiliary, it rests on its own 
merits, and with a priesthood depending (as the apostles 
did,) on the voluntary contributions of a grateful people 
it must, despite of all opposition, eventually triumph. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oriffin of the Veto^IU r^ectum the Irish Prelates in 
1808 — Intrigues of the Vetoists defeated in KUhenny and 
Louth — English Catholic Board — Proceedings of the 

Prelates in 181U aud 1813 — Rescript of Quarauloiii — 
Meeting of the Clergy of Dublin in Bridge-street Chapel 
— Letter of the Pope from Genoa — Memoir of Cardinal 
Consalvi — National Synod in Dublin — £ipiscopal and Lay 
• Deputations — Rev, Richard Hayes — Proceedings of the 
I>elegate8 in Rome — Domestic ^omitiation — Removal of 
the Rev, R, Hayes from the Roman States — Svhsequmt 
proceedings of the Catholic Soard-~Decline and ultimate 
extinction of Vetoism — History of the Right Rev* Doctor 
Uoyle — Evidence of the Catholic Bishops in 1826— ■ 
Catholic Emancipation, 

The j)rostratiou of Irish indepeadence^ generated by the 
legislative Union, was not the only measure contemplated by 
the British Cabinet at this eventful period. For upwards 
of two hundred years every means within the reach of human 
power had been employed to crush the religion of the 
country; open violence and secret intrigue had been alter- 
nately brought into operation, but every effort ended in a 
failure, each experiment only piovcd the impoteucy of the 
former, while the whole series of which the ordeal was com- 
posed demonstrates to the world the insufficiency as well as 
the impiety of man in attempting to overthrow the sacred and 
eternal principle of religious toleration. Nevertheless, when 
once bigotry becomes arrayed against liberty of conscience. 
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it seldom fails in its discovery of new resources; and thus it 
IB that we are enabled to account for that strange movement 
which the policy of the British MiDister had at this time 
entered upon, but which Hke every other experiment was 
ultimately defeated. Hitherto the channels of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction had stood beyond the reach of political dtefile* 
ment; the Irish Hierafchy, as uncorrapted as it was persever- 
ing, pious and learned, had not yet been tried m any process 
save that of terror and destruction j now however a state 
theory apparently the reverse is concocted, and that venerable 
body is to be undermined by promises which might never be 
fulfilled and which in any case would be incapable of securing 
the religion of the Irish people from ultimate ruin. The state 
of Ireland, in the year 1799, was awfully deplorable: between 
martial law, the irritation of party, the horrors of an impend^ 
ing famine and other calamitous consequences of civil war 
the country from one extremity to the other presented little 
better than a pjeneral scene of desolation; yet this was the 
period which the Minister, in his policy, selected for putting 
the intrigues of the Cabinet into a train of execution. Dur- 
ing the course of that year, ten of the Irish bishops, consti- 
tuting the Board of Maynooth College, happened to be con- 
vened in Dublin on the arrangement of some ecclesiastical 
business, when Lord CasUereagh, then Secretary for Ireland, 
availed himself of their presence and submitted for their 
adoption two vitally momentous measures originating from 
the Brilish Ministry.* 

By the first of these it was proposed that his Majesty 
should be invested with the power of a Veto in all future 

* The Ptelates eomponiie^ the Board were:— lUebanl O'Rdlly, R.C.A. B., 
Annagh; J.T.Troy, R.C.A.B., Dublin; Edward Dillon, R. C. A.B., Tbwb; 
Thomas Bray, R.C.A.B., Cashel; P. J. Plunkctt, R. C. H., xMeath ; F. Moy- 
Ian, R. C. B., Cork; Daniel Delaney, R. C. B., Kildure ; Edmund French, R. 
C.B., Elphin; James Caulfield, R. C.B,, Ferns; John Cruise, R. C. B., Ar- 
dagh. 
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ecclesiastical promotions within this kingdom, and agreeably 
to the second the CathoHc clergy of Ireland were to receive a 
pension out of the treasury; at the same time assurances were 
solemnly pledged by government that on the acquiescence of 
the Irish hierarchy in these state measures the fate of that 
great national qaestion. Catholic Emancipation, entirely de- 
pended. Thus beset by the proffers of the Minister on the 
one hand and by the alarming posture of the country on the 
other, the bishops already alluded to agreed, ''that in the 
appointment of Roman Catholic Prelates to vacant Sees 
within the kingdom, such interference of government, as may 
enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the person appoiaied, 
is just and ought to be agreed to" — this statement was 
accompanied with an admission, ''that a provision, through 
government, for the Roman Catholic Clergy of this kingdom, 
competent and secured, ought to be thankfully accepted," 
To prevent any undue infringement either on the discipline of 
the Church or on the influence which the prelates themselves 
ought to possess, it was subsequently ordained, that the 
candidate for the vacant see should, as usual, be recom- 
mended by the clergy of the diocess to the prelates of the 
ecclesiastical province, to be by them elected by a majority 
of Buffirages: the name of the candidate so elected was then 
to be presented to government, and if no objection should 
appear against him a return was to be made within one 
month, after which the name of the person so approved of was 
to be transmitted to Rome in order to receive appointment 
from the Holy Sec. If, however, government should have 
any proper objection airainst such candidate, the president of 
election is to be uitormed thereof withiii »jije month after 
presentation; in which case he is to convene the clergy again 
and proceed to the election of another candidate. These 
Prelates were, moreover, satisfied that the nomination of 
parish priests, together with a certificate of their having 
taken the oath of allegiance, be notified to government; in 
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conclusion, it is observed "that agreeably to the discipluie of 
the Roman CathoUc Church, these regulations can haTe no 
effect without the sanction of the Holy See/' to pfoowe 
which they pledge themBelyes to use their best endeavoun.* 

The excitemeat which the publication of these arrange- 
meats had created throughout the kingdom may be readily 
anticipated; among the clergy and the gieat mass of the 
people there was but one opinion; their religion was again 
assailed, whilt; the visible support on which its vitality 
depended \v ab about to be yielded up to the discretion of a 
powerful and an inveterate adversary. 

This doctrine of Vetoistical arrangements, promnlged at 
such a crisis^ mixed up with the principle of allegiance and 
eonstitnting the grand basis of Catholic Emancipation^ was 
a measara in every respect befitting the policy for which the 
Pitt administration is known to have been characterised, 
Should it happen to be rejected by the clergy and people, as 
its authors had reason to anticij)ate, it supplied them with an 
argument for witholding the rie;hts of the nation, but if on 
the other hand the measure oi a Veto should meet with an 
unanimous concurrence on the pu't of the Irish Catholicfly 
then the overthrow of their religion in this country became in- 
evitable. Viewed in any light it presents itself as a piece of 
cabinet intrigue pregnant with inoslculable mischief; it served 
for a series of years to create an unhappy division among the 
Oatholic body, and kept the country in an almost constant 
stale of fermentation and alarm. Notwithstanding the inse- 
cure nature of the ground on which it rested and the number- 
less dangers with which it seemed so awfully environed, 
some there were among the Catjiioiic community who reck- 
lessly overlooked the precipice that stood before them and 
joined in a formidable but fruitless outcry for its adoption. 

• See HesoluuoQs of II. C. Prelaies, 17th, 18ih, 19ih January, 1799— Dublin 
Chnmiele. 

VOL. II. 2 Y 
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This class appears to liavL been unexceptionably composed of 
a coiisiJt labK- part of thr Ii ish aristocracy, together with that 
varied description of spciculatiag misnamed patriots with which 
every nation abounds, and among whom the principle of self- 
aggrandizement is uniTeisally embraced as a leading article. 
With the former. Emancipation was a sure and an immedi- 
ate step to office and dignity; with the latter it became a sort 
of passport, by virtue of which they were at liberty to set out 
in quest of new discoveries and seek their fortune under what- 
ever consLellatioti they Tnig;ht please to follow within the whole 
wide compass of the politicai hemis^phere. Hence it is that 
these two classes of characters had strenuously contended for 
the concession of a Veto, while the great bulk of the nation, 
lay and ecclesiastical; with no less vigour conscientiously 
resisted the measure. The division thus created and the agi- 
tation with which it was accompanied were in admirable 
accordance with all the expectations of the Ministry; they 
encouraged both parties to exhaust their energies in fruitless 
contentions, while they themselves were sure of having a 
ready apology eitlier for postponing or rejecting the fair and 
open discussion of the great national question of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Such had been the lamentable posture of affairs when, in 
180B| liord Fingall arrived in London as the bearer of a 
petition from the CSatholics of Ireland, with instructions to 
have it placed in the hands of Lord Grenville, Mr. Grattan 
and Mr. Ponsonby. His Lordship, on this occcasion, 
thought proper to step beyond the bounds of his commis- 
sion; at all events he employed a most inappropriate colour- 
ing in the lepiesentation which he drew of the feelings of 
the prelates, priests and people of Ireland on the subject of 
Vetoistical arrangements. These advocates of religious 
toleration, to whose management the petition was to be in- 
trusted, were now furnished with assurances that in case 
Government acquiesced in the achievement of Catholic 
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Bmaiu:i{»Ltiony the clergy and people of Ireland on their 
part were satisfied to consent to a Veto; while in confirma- 
tion of this statement, Doctor Milner> who the year beibre 
had been appointed agent in London for the Irish prelacy, 
took upon htm to aver, that although the Catholic bishops 
of Ireland could not concede to the Ciowii a direct and 
efficient power iu the nomination of prelates,* yet he was of 
opinion that they were disposed to grant a Jie^ative, restricted 
interference, in virtue of which a limited number of candi- 
dates might be rejected, so as to enable Government to be 
satisfied as to the loyalty of the Oathdic hierarchy in this 
kingdom.*!* Thus was the question of a Veto in the election 
of Irish bishops introduced by Lord Grenville in the House of 
Lords and by Messrs. G rattan and Ponsonby in that of tl.e 
Commons without any sanction or even suspicion on the 
part of either the clergy or people of this country. 

The alarm which the intelligence of this unexpected move- 
ment had circulated throughout Ireland became as awful as 
it was general; among the clergy of the second order a Veto, 
in any shape, was emphatically denounced — ^by the laity it 
was indignantly reprobated. In the mean time the prelates 
of the kinn^dom assembled in Dublin on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1808, and, alter a full and fair investigation of the sub- 
ject, adopted a resolution, of which the subjoined is a copy: 

** It is the decided opuuon of the Roman Catholic prelates 

* Thtt tt |Mriltv« norainatioQ cannot be allowed to an heterodox Goveranieot ap- 
pears evident from the letter of Benedict XIV, addressed to the BUhop of Breslaa 
and dated the l&th of M;iv, 1718 j in it the Pontiff thus expresses himself: "In 
the whole history of iltc Church there is not recorded a single example of allowing 
the tppobtmeiit of a Catholic bishop or abhot to a ioweign of another religiioii." 
He adds moreover, **Thet hewpuld notp and eoutdiiot iBtrodnoe an example 
which would scandalize the whole Catholic world, and that besides the dreadful 
jud^ent inflicted on him in the next world, he would render his name odious and 
accursed during life, and much more so after his death." — See letter fiomthe 
Secretary of Propaganda to Doctor Concanen, dated in 1806. 

t Doctor MilnerV « Elucidation of the Veto/' p. 9.^Loi»doii, 1810. 
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of Ireland, that it is inexpedient to introduce any altei'ation 
in the canonical mode hitherto observed in the nomination of 
the Irish Rowan Catholic bishops; which mode long ex- 
perience has proved to be onexceplkmabley wwe and 8al»- 
tary/'* 

To the learned, patriotic Bishops of Ossorj and Gloyne^ 
Doctors Lanigan and Coppinger, the honour of this mem- 
orable resoltition 19 to be chiefly attributed; in co-operation 

with whom must be ranked that zealous, eloquent and en- 
lightened Prelate, Doctor Florence Mac Carthy, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Cork. Twenty-three of the prelates affixed their 
signatures to it; only three expressed their dissent. 

Although this solemn declaration of the Irish hierarchy 
ought to have been sufficient to silence the clamour of the 
Vetoists, nevertheless they persevered in their system with 
as much confidence as if tliey themselves had been the re- 
gularly authorized guardians of Church discipline. Any 
attempt at enlisting the services of the people in their behalf 
by an open and fair line of proceeding would be worse than 
visionary, recouine i.s Lherelore had to one of thobe iorloni 
expedients which are generally to be found in the recesses of 
dark intrigue and are at all tiroes the unerring index of a 
tottering cause. Under pretence of complimenting Lord 
Fingall £br his late conduct in London they prepuned an 
Addressy intending to have it circulated through the country 
for signatures. At that time the City of Kilkenny^ in conse- 
quence of its celebrated theatricals^ presented an overflowing 
concourse of Irish and English aristocracy; thither, therefore, 
as an introductory experiment, the Address was first for- 
warded; it was afterwards to be submitted to the several 
counties of the kingdom. The honest citizens of Kilkenny 
were, however, too enlightened and too spirited to suffer 
themselves to be imposed upon: they assembled in thou- 

* Sm RciolutiM» of R. C. Pralatcf, I4th Scp.^ 18€6. Dublia Chiwiicla. 
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sands, denounced the doc anient as an impudeiiL inLi usioii 
on the rights of their hierat c iiv, and under the guidance of 
their venerable and truly zealous Deaa, the Very Rev. 
Richard O'Donnell, they drew up a counter afldrew^* to 
be directed to the bishops who had attended the synod in 
Dublin* A declaration, embracing the substance of this 
counter address haying been exhibited to the county received 
at once forty thousand signatures: fiity individuals signed 
the aristocratie document, of whi<^ number forty-six im- 
mediately alter lepeuled of their rashness and publicly re- 
tracted. 

This discomfiture accompanied by a similar occurrence in 
the County of Louth served to give the iata] blow to Vet^ 
ism throughout the country. A meeting of nine gentlemen 
having taken place at Rokeby Hall, in that county, the seat 
of Lord Southwell, they thought proper to addieas a letter 
to the Arehbbhop of Armagh, supposing that his abjomtton 
of the Veto had proceeded from existing circumstances. — 
The authors of this correspondence appear to have beeii al- 
together unmindful of that hip;h spirit of independence for 
which this county had been so properly charactenzed : the in- 
habitants assembled at Bundalk, resolutions were passed 
condemnatory of all Vetoistical arrangements and upwards 
of five thousand sanctioned them by their signatures, 

• Thk counter nddrc^? is thn? rxpre^^f^l ■ "We, the Catliolic inhabitants of fhe 
City and County ot Kilkeuoy, deem it expedient, in duty aod ia gratitude, to make 
you the uaoere offer of our thanks, which w« tccoupaoy with the feeliogs oi our 
httuto, no 1«« than with the aMwt of o«r jnd^nMOt. Ia jmx Xwnftnt» firm 
disapproval of any innovation in the mode of perpetuating thai divino hionichy 
which (covered with glorif* won out of a rude and I iugering struggle,) we look up 
to aa the laiat uade«4royed monumeut of our faith and ancient national grandeur, 
we solemnly recognize the auccession of those virtues by which your sainted pic- 
dMMMon woro enaobkd, and m your MMdinaw we aiiolanuily antiaipato tha nnia:- 
paired transmission of these virtues to future tunas. We hope that Catholic Irataiid 
has but one voire and one opinion on this momentous national question. Signed for 
the Catholic inh^birants of the City and County of Kilkenny: Richard 0'Don« 
nell, R.Ct Dean ol Uisory." 
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While the hated measure of Vetoistical arrangements had 
been thus condemned by the prelates and people of Ireland 
and its cause held up to public execration by the press,* it 
became a favaurite topic with the leading members of the 
English Oatholie Board* This self-important body> in thoir 
anxiety to acquire the restoration of their rights, appear to 
have been utterly regardless of the means which they ought 
to employ: thv. meas;iire of a Veto met at oiice their acqui- 
escence, but when brought to the conflict they were too in- 
significant to be able to withstand the overwhelming power of 
Catholic opinion which had been arrayed against them. In 
the meantime the advocates of Emancipation in both Houses 
of Parliament at length disclosed their real sentiments: not 
content with a restricted Veto they insisted on the propriety 
of vesting in the Crown an unlimited control in the future 
election of Catholic bishops. This avowal coupled with'ihe 
conduct of the Catholic Board in England served to exhibit 

* Among the many able prodactioDS which at this time appeared against Vetotsm 
the raost powerful and convincing were perhaps those which proceeded from the 
pea of Mr. Clinch. This highly g;ifted roao, as has been already noticed, was for 
many yean an •minait profawor of ituteiie in C(dkf» oi Maynooth. When 
diit cfl^lkhmant wu about bdng ufameAt the Pnaident, Doetor Httney* virited 
London for the purpoaa of n idoetion of professors from among the host of 

learned French refugees and other distinguished Continental scholars with whom 
that metropolis then abounded. With the abilities of Mr. Clioch, who was then a 
young man. Doctor Hussey had been already well acquainted j however he deemed 
it adirinble to have hha examined and accordingly had him iatrodveed to that ae- 
complished and ardent patron of literature, Edmund Bnrkeb The questions which 
Mr. Burke had on tliis occasion thcneht proper to propose were all stated ia 
writing, and they were answered by Clini:li in a style so masterly and brilliant, that 
tbestat^man, as a token of his decided approbation, presented him with a splendid 
quarto option of Horioe taken (nm hi> own library. In it bo wrote theae worda: 

Edmund Buike pieaenia thit book to Jamea Bernard! Clineh in admiration of hit 
talents." Mr. Burke at the same time addressed a letter to an influential d^nilary 
of the Castle in reromm(>n»iation of Mr. Clinch, by which means be could have 
obtained an important public situation provided he would consent to take the re- 
quisite oath, but thia he declined. 

Hia admiiable pamphlet on the Veto was publiahed before the memorable epia- 
copal meeting of 1808. In the introduction the author alludes to the Veto-oiTer 
made by the ten bishops in 1799 and extenuates their acta with much feeling and 
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the whole scheme in its full deformity; it created a general 
disgust even among those who had for some time been enthu« 
siaatic admirers of the measure: many of them retracted and 
became proselytes to anti-Vetoism, among whom the learned 
Vicar Apoatolic of the Midland DiBtrict, Doctor Milner, 
stood pre-eminently conspicaous.* The draft of an extra- 
ordinary Catholic bill, prepared at this time by Sir John Cox 
Hippesley, was in itself a convinciug proof that the disso- 
lution of this ill-fated measure could not be retarded by poli- 
tical quackery — that its doom was fixed. He prescribed that 
on every vacancy a list of names, not less than four nor ex- 
ceeding eight, should be submitted to the Chief Secretary, 
to be by him laid before his Majesty's Government; while 
the remaining part of the machinery was carefully modelled 
from the original of 1799. la consequence, however, of an 
expected change of ministry which Continental reyerses had 
at this time rendered probable, the opposition thought proper 

candour : at the same time he exiioris the prelates, theo about to assemble, to cancel 
the pfoeeedingi of that period end adopt the gloriooe exemple of their episcopal 
ftedeoHMre in the Chtireh of Iidand. Of those eaeiMit Itbh bishop* he tbiw 
wrilee} "It must be remembeied, notwithstandiog, that we owe much to Catholic 

episcopacy in Ireland. It in fo the constancy, zeal and laborious devotion to their 
sacred calliog of Irish bishops, we are indebted for the present increase of the 
Gttholic name, which, ereifii»ted by the exe of leir iioiBk year to year, derived 
growth and v^jour froon perpetual wounds, and at this day oveispreads the sml like 
an unmeasurable ruin. Selected from the priesthood, not by the profane recon* 
noitering of Court intrigue, but by the hallowed test of venerable life — marked out 
for peculiar severity and disgrace by tlie laws — presented by Grand Juries as 
infamous men— contemning safe^ — disdained by power — those ancient prelates 
eottfined their amUlion to liieir a^tleship and addressed their labouia to them on 
whom the Gospel wa* first expressly bestowed— to the poor, to the prisoner, to the 
weeping. Nor were the poor ungrateful for the heavenly comforts. From he'^. 
garly means and rich swelling hearts, they gave a welcome in return, and a phtce 
of refuge, and e love approaching to worship. Those bumble evangelists have 
passed away, crowned with aulihrings, works, and glorions inluny, and 1 repose 
npon their intercession, now that they are consummated epirtes, b hope that their 
successors will not fall by the dissembling warfare nf any power, such as formerly 
marked them out for proscription, and that on the eve of our deliverance, when the 

* Doctor Miloer's Letters to the Catholic Public— London, 1810. 
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to steer another course, and the motion was accordingly 
abandoned. 

While Ireland had been thus agitated, scenes of anotlier 
kind were passing in awful succession on the great ContineDt 
of Europe. The destinies of the uniyerse seemed to hang on 
the ▼ictorioos career of Napoleon: nations were reFolution- 
hed, emperors, kings and statesmen felt the shock — sacrilege 
moved in rapid strides with despotism, while on the 16th of 
July, 1809, Pius VII, the venerable Father of the Faithful, 
was seized in hif? palace and hurried to a French dungeon. 

Notwlthstniidiii.; the repeated sentiments of the prelates, 
clergy and people of Ireland on the measure of a Veto, singu- 
lar as the fact may appear, it still continued to be advocated. 
A letter received by the Earl of Fingall from Lord Grenville, 
in January^ 1810, was the signal of an approaching attack 
and once more awakened the public feeling. The ptelates 
assembled in Dublin on the 24th of the following month: 

palsied knee should be braced and tlie faint lieart should be resolute, they will 
not mtiev that light to go out, otTtiosively, which burned and gleamed in the tera- 
peitiioiu Biglit of a long captivity as t&« lamp of prophecy be/on ik» mtning ttar, 
and as a Iwacon to tba troubled aad anking faith of nadoat." Thit pamphlet on 
the Veto, which may be justly styled a masterpiece of profound reasoning aod 
deep philosophy, concludes with these souUstining words: "Thus 1 conlude. — 
The subject is fertile of meditation. As a Roman Catholic, as an enemy to 
arfaitiaiy power, •§ ao IrnkmaDi as a eubject, 1 protest against this right of ap- 
pmntmenty as proposed by snartial lovitatioB, aooeded to by desolate nen, insvll' 
ing to our truth, unconstitutional, scandalous, and the germ of endless civil war. — 
I solicit no contradiction. I wish for none. I fear none. Let him, however, who 
will meet me, bring motives as disinterested and sorrow as true as mioe. Jor 
I have seen Ireland a Idngdon. Tha hingdott was sold. I see Ivdand still the 
first of Catholic Churches, This Church shall not be sold, nor transported nor 
die. It is the inheritance of their children, who died to save it." 

This zealous and truly learned man continued through life his most active ex- 
ertions against the bated measure of Vetoism. Under the signature of Detector he 
pablisbed many admirable letiecs on the subject, in which he had occasional con- 
troversy wilh the celebrated Doctor Hilner, whom he endeavoured to recall from his 
VeKNStical propensities. That highly gifted Prelate at length withdrew from the 
unholy warfare, on which occasion Mr. Clinch thus addressed him in the lan|>uage 
of thanks and congratulation : " You have done, ray Lord, a thing which atones 
to ut for all tiie past, and in a manner worthy of va and of you. Yon stand a^ofiw 
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they declare tlieii adherence to the resohitions of 1808; ad- 
ding, "that the oath of allegiance which they had already 
taken was in itself a most adequate security. Moreover, 
that they neither sought or desired any other earthly con- 
ftidemtion for their spiritual ministry, save what their flocks 
might, from a sense of religion and duty, Toluntarily afford 
them." On this occasion, likewise, they passed a merited 
vote of thanks to their agent, the Right Rev. Doctor Milner, 
for his late aj)()stohcal firmness in dissenting from and op- 
pobiiig the destructive system of Vetoistical arrangements. — 
The substance of these resolutions was embcKiied m an ad- 
dress directed to the Catholic clergy and people of Ireland, 
and was received with great applause at various public meet- 
ings convened about this time in Dublin, Kilkenny and other 
places. In this address the prelates also pledge themselves 
to reject all briefs, bulls, or rescripts coming from Rome, 
until it shall be ascertained that his Holiness is restored to 

in England at this moment, a C»llii»lic and a Bishop ; and you hive stood it out 
alooe for h elutid aad for Chri-.l. Vou liavc, my Lord, at last discovered what 
Detector told you in the year 1608, and what we had known fur nine years before, 
that the acheme of Pitt w«s to Pioitttantittt tho Catholics by making a prudent 
U90, as Ceett aapraaaad it in his plan to Queen Elisabeth, of the atatutes of Premu> 
Hire. Therefore do I welcome your name, which I always loved, to thia hoapitablo 
country, which never forgets a benefit." 

Some years afterwards Mr. Clinch employed im powerful talents in the com- 
pletion of a tnily leanwd wnli "On Church GoveraaiCDt." Of this work Doctor 
Mitner, in a letter addreiMd to the Meet Rev. Doctor Troy, teatifiea ** that it would 
do honour to the roost Inmed caaoidst in the most learned age of the Church, 
hut in the pre<^ent age it was a prodigy ; that the author went to tlic bottom of the 
well la search of truth and brought that precious treasure out of it." In the last 
pages of this work Mr. Clinch found occasion to give an epitome of Vetoism and 
a^in extenuates the conduct of the ten bnhopa in 1799. Alluding to the vote of 
thanks passed by the prelates of Ireland to Doctor Milner for his firmness in re* 
si-iHng the notorious Vetoistical fifth En^jlish resolution, he ob«;erves: "Doctor 
Milner resisted the pledge (or English Vetoistical resolution,) on two grounds. — 
i le asked, that the determination of the Irish prelates, with regard to the extensive 
mnd emplieaiid ammgtmtntif sboald be waited for : ^ain, he considered a lay 
a^^itemhly incompetent to stake the Cathotie system for an undefined change of 
Ciith^>!ic us^e. Unluckily, the place and time were ill suited to his exertions, lii 
tlie (Ecuineuieal Cttuucil of the love fca^l, where solid gaiety and harmony and 
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the full exercise of his liberty. A subsequent address pub- 
lished in 1813| ought to have convinced the advocates of 
Vetoism that in attempting to dislodge the Irish nation from 
the conscientious and firm ground on which they now stood, 
they h cul just as httle chance of success as the schismatics 
of the sixteenth century had in contending with the CathoUcs 
of Ireland at that period. For the purpose of removing 
those disqualifications under which the Catholics of these 
kingdoms had laboured, a bill was at this time introduced 
into Parliament, while a Veto, as usual, became the princi* 
pal ingredient in the various clauses with which it abounded. 
This it was which elicited the solemn decisive and triumphant 
declaration of the Irish prelates: they denounce these clauses 
or securities as utterly incouipatible with the discipline ot the 
Catholic Church, utid whereas the indispensable concurrence 
of the Pope, who was then a captive, could not be obtained, 
they declare it impossible for them to accede to any such 
material alteration in Church discipline without incurring the 
guilt of schism. 

Hitherto the weapons employed in this protracted warfare 
had been collected from internal national resources, and were 

vocai music presided, it waa scarce to be hoped that arguments of a religious 
iavtrar would go down* The buhop was not in uniaon with the sympbonion* liber- 
•lity of the iiwtrameala, bnaditbed by hia lay brother^docttwa of the Church. He 

was invited to (t( tUiwn while pleading. He persisted — he stood alone — he stood it 
out alone. However, the Catholic bishops in Ireland, considering that he had 
acted and ruffered for them as well as for the righu of the Chrisuan Church, 
thought d ju»i to eflb«e th* ri%ht, which their coileagm bad oiperitticed, by a 
deliheiaBe teatiinony of honour : they Amiud Ail apo$tolieat firmtuu in remttng 
the dangeroua pledge. By this vole they recorded in their annals the name of 
Mti.NEn aloni? with their own constancy. They blessed a shamrock-wreath and 
hung it around ha trophies. Its leaf docs not fall — its Catholic green docs not 
ftde." Thia woik on Church government wai lauded by the Imb pittatea in thar 
national tynoA, while the merits of its audior were immortaliied by a solemn vole 
of thanks. Shortly before his death Mr. Clinch published a small pamphlet 
oa the " Repeal Agitation," in which he triumphantly alludes to his former victory 
during die contest. Thus from the first to the la.n did this great man per- 
aeveio in \m attachment and noabated zeal for the glory and independence of the 
Church of Irelaflid. 
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found uiibci viceuble: the introduction of a document iVoin 
Home, ill 1814, although ui itself a mere indigested experiment, 
became the signal of a new system of attack. The venerable 
Head of the Church had been still a captive, while the duties 
of Vice-Prefect of Propaganda devolved on Monsignor 
Qqarantotti, now in the decline of life and consequently less 
competent to encounter the difficulties of a dark and com- 
plicated piece of intrigue. By means of the Right Rev. 
Doctor Poynter, Vicar Apostolic of the London district and 
throuti,li the agency of the Rev. Doctor Mac I'herson, then 
Rector of the English College iu Rome, the ap-pd and weakr 
minded Quarantotti consented to take a prouanent part ii> 
the plot of Vetoism: he caused an instrument in favour of that 
measure to be executed at Rome and had it transmitted tp 
Doctor Poynter with directions to have it communicated to 
all the bishops and vicars apostolic of the* British empire. It 
has been already observed that the Irish prelates had^ in 
their address of 1810, entered their solemn protest against 
the reception of any official documents coming from Rome 
until such time as the supreme Pastor of the Church might 
be restored to the full exercise of his liberty.* With such ^ 
declaration placed on record and still fresh in the recollection 
of the public, it is not easy to determine what object the 
autJhors of the rescript could have proposed^ unless that of 
involving the hierarchy of Ireland in new difficulties and o^ 
creating a general uproar throughout the country. At all 
events that such was the result, the expeiience of a few 
months sufficiently attested. 

The rescript of" M. Quarantotti, f immediately on its publica- 
tion in May, 1814, was received by the Catholics of Ireland, 
lay and ecclesiastical, with feelings of the most marked con- 
tempt and abhorrence; the sensation which it evoked through- 
out the country was, in many respects, unprecedented. In 

« See page 361 . f For ibis Rescript we Appeadiz III. 
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the meantime the letters of many of the Irish prelates frt 
reply to Doctor Poynter*s communication, written as they 
had been in a style of fearless and honest indignation, afford- 
ed a sufficient guarantee for the security of religion and tended 
in a great measure to allay the ferment of the public mind. — 
Among the clergy of the second order, if a few solitary ex- 
ceptions may be allowed, there was but one sentiment: the 
rescript of Monsignor Quarantotti was alike reprobated 
thfooghout every diocess; that public expression should be 
given to this feeling was denied by none, yet it was evident 
that some section of the clergy should commence and set the 
example. During this brief suspense the priests of the 
Archdiocess of Dublin, with an intrepidity which does them 
eternal honour, were the first to come forward and meet the 
national expectation by tlie uiinouncement of a public meet- 
in tj^. This meeting took place in Bridge-street Chapel on the 
12th ot May, 1814; Doctor Blake, then parish priest of SSw 
Michael's and John's, presiding as chairman. That same 
spirit of uncompromising independence, which had brought 
them together, may be traced in every sentence of the reso- 
lutions adopted on this memorable occasion. They de^ 
nonnced the rescript signed Quarantotti as nmirobligatory: 
they considered tlie concession of Vetoistical arrange- 
ments in any bhape, not only inexpedient but, moreover, 
Tinder existing circumstances, highly detrimental to the best 
and dearest interests of religion, and hnally they called on 
the Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland to unite with them in 
an earnest entreaty that the prelates of the kingdom would, 
without delay, remonstrate against this document, and at 
the same time represent to his Holiness, now reinstated at 
Rome, the tremendous evils which would inevitably flow 
from its adoption.* The resolutions of the clergy of Dublin 
became the subject of universal panegyrism: the noble ex- 

* S«« Resolttjiom of Dublia Clergy in Pablin Chronicle. 
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ample which tliey had set was immediately embraced through- 
out the respective diocesses of the kingdom. 

In the meeting of the prelates, which was convened at 
Maynooth on the 27th of the same month, the fate of Qua- 
rantotti's rescript was decided: they considered it as not 
iimiulalory, and resolved that, for the pifipose of opening a 
communication with tlie holy See, two prelates shall be forth- 
with deputed to proceed to Rome and submit to the Chief 
Pastor their unanimous and well known sentiments on the 
subject* This resolution was followed up by the appointment 
of the Most Rev. Doctor Murray and the Right Rev. Doctor 
M ilner, as delegates to the holy See. In the meantime the 
excitement created by the rescript of Monsignor Qaaran* 
totti continued furious and alarming: after a period it died 
away, wliilc the document itself has been preserved merely 
as a memento of the intrigue, impotence and folly of Vetoism. 

Such had been the posture of afiairs both in this country 
and in England when the fortunes of Napoleon underwent 
an unexpected revolution. In March, 1815, Buonaparte 
sailed from the Isle of Elba to re-ascend the throne of 
France, while Marat, King of Naples, at the head of ninety 
thousand men, undertook to revolutionize Italy in support of 
his former benefactor, and by forced marches led his army to 
the gates of Rome. In the meantime his Holiness accom- 
panied by the whole court quits the city, and having rested 
for a day at Viterbo he directs his route into Tuscany. This 
state, however, being at all times detenceless and withal 
powerless when contrasted with the forces of Murat, his 
sacred person is not yet considered to be placed in perfect 
security. He accordingly ascends the Appennines and with 
their Eminences enters Genoa, where an English garrison 
protected him from a coup de mam, and an Ei^lish fleet 
secured him a retreat by sea. Meanwhile the panic which 
had made its way through the nations became progressively 
alarming, and while the allies poured their myriads along the 
* See Bmlmians of tb« PreUlcs— Freeman's Journal, 1814. 
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Alps and the Rlimc, Aupoleuii vvut. iiiUblkjiuig his legions and 
from the Camp de Mai proclaimed his bold detormin Uioa to 
lead France to the new and general conquest of Europe. 

It was during this period of universal terror and while 
Pius Vil had been under the protection of the English at 
Genoa, that the V^ista recommenced their hitherto unauc-* 
ceaaful iutrigues, and after repeated aolicitations obtained, 
on the 26th of April, a letter from hb Holiness in reference 
to the long desired interference of the British Government in 
the nomination of Catholic prelates for Ireland. In the pro- 
curation of this document, which as we shall presently see 
was merely of a permissive nature and by no means manda- 
tory, the English Cabinet, besides the critical contingencies 
of place and time^ had also recourse to the agency of indi* 
vidaals who were already virtually at its service and whose 
pliant servility to foreign courts was equalled only by the ex- 
tensive influence which they possessed over the generous 
mind of their unsuspecting master. Fontana, whom Piug 
VII on iits departure from Rome had brought with him as 
his private theologian and Cardinal Consalvi, then secretary 
of state, were the mediums through which this instrument 
bad passed into the hands of the British Minister: the three 
copies, which had been respectively addressed to Doctor^ 
Poynter, Milner and Troy, were forwarded under the direc* 
lions and signature of the Prefect of the Propaganda, Cardi- 
nal Litta. The letter itself was penned and executed by 
Foiitana, but it had in the first instance been obtained from 
the Pontiff at the urgent persuasive su^estions of the state 
secretary. Cardinal Consalvi. Before, how v( r, this very 
interesting document shall be presented to the attention of 
the reader, the history of this able and celebrated statesman 
must, at least in an abridged manner, be previously iatro* 
duced. 

Born at Rome of an ancient family, originally of Urbino^ 
his Eminence, Consalvi, had entered young into the diocesan 
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vsemiiiary of Frascati; Henry, Cardinal Duke of York, brot her 
to tlie young Pretender, being then Bishop oi that see. The 
youus: Consalviy now in deacon's orders, found means of 
flecuriug the patronage of this influential Cardinal, Uirough 
whose interest he soon after obtained the prelate^s cloak and 
became Andttore di Rota^ or one of the judges who preside in 
the conrt of civil appeal. Pope Pius VI had, in 1798, been 
carried away prisoner to France, while the Sacred College was 
dispersed by the immediate orders of the French Directory. 
Upon this occasion Monsignor Cuii.salvi followed the fortunes 
of bis patron, who, deprived of uU his revenues, obtained 
from his Britannic Majesty a considerable annuity ; thus re- 
nouncing the accredited independence which he had hitherto 
enjoyed together with all his family pretensions to the crown 
of England* On the death of Pins VI, the Sacred College 
assembled at Venice. His Eminence of York having, by 
reason of his age and infirmity, been prevented from attend- 
ing, Consalvi wa- sf nt and commissioned to act as his proxy; 
a circumslanee which enabled him to unfold the vast resources 
of his genius, and to which his future exalted fortunes 
through life may be mainly attributed. During the four 
months that the conclave lasted, the agent Consalvi displayed 
eztraofdinary talent for business, particularly in whatever I 
regarded the communications with foreign courts. In March 
1800 he was advanced to the office of secretary and presented 
with the port-folio of state. 

At this critical period it was that his Holiness, Pius VII 
had proceeded to Rome, which city the victories of the 
Russian General Suwarrow had forced the French to eva* 
cuate. The battle of Marengo, however, soon changed the 
fortune of war, while the re-establishment of religion in 
France became the first object of the holy See, an event 
which necessarily pre-supponed the concurrence of Buonaparte 
in all the views, religions and political, oF the Roman Court. 
Consalvi, lately decorated wiLli the purple, undertook the 
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arduous onterj^-izo fmni which cardinals of more age and ex- 
perience shrunk with despondency. After a series of fruit- 
less negociations the apprehensions of every experienced man 
are realizedi the eyes of the minister Consalvi are opened 
and all his calculations vanish into air. On the 6th of July^ 
1809, the venerable Pins VII was fofced into captivity, while 
the inflexible, uncompromising firmness displayed by the 
confessor of Christ, in his prison, saved from schism and 
rum all the Churches as well as the ecclesiastical privilcpfcs 
of the French nation. The political results of his Hi liiu s- s 
fortitude were not less conspicuous. An universal sympathy 
almost instantaneously pervaded Europe: those courts and 
nations, which had hitherto looked on with indifference, be- 
came now the admirers of the Holy Father; e?ery arm is 
raised against his unfeeling gaoler; his councils are struck by 
heaven with folly; his legions are buried in the Russian 
snows; his friends desert him; his enemies conquer him and 
that feelinp; of nations, which Providence in its own time 
had evoked, precipitates the vanquisher from his throne and 
restores the venerable Pontiff triumphant to his dominions* 

On the return of Pius Vil to Rome, Consalvi was rein- 
stated and accordingly entered once more on the exercise 
of his former ministerial functions. His negociations with 
Austria and Murat, not coming within the scope of this 
work, shall accordingly be passed over; certain it is that he 
proceeded to the Congress at Vienna with a view of effecting 
their ratification. His Eminence, however, previously visited 
London where it is supposed he received his first elementary 
lesson on Vetoism. Tiie alarm, which the decree of Monsig- 
nor Quarantotti had created, was still fresh in the public 
mind and prompted several individuals of prudence and ex- 
perience to offer their advice to the secretary. Doctor Moy- 
lan. Bishop of Cork, being then in England, made it his 
business to wait on the Cardinal; he cautioned him against 
being a party to any such system of interference; on which 
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occasion the secretary replied that the measure was as de* 
cidedly reprobated by himself and by the Court of Rome as 
it had been by the Irish nation. In France also, Mr. Francis 
Plowden placed in the Cardinal's hands sixty pages of a 
manuscript which he had drawn up for the express purpose 
of enlightening his mind on the subject; nevertheless it is 
said that soon after his arrival at Congress he applied to 
Rome for full power to settle the point definitively with the 
English Minister, Lord Castlereagh. Doctors Murray and 
Milner being then at the Holy See, and haviog rendered the 
authorities there more cautious than Quarantotti had been, 
the powers sent to Consalvi were only ad rrferendum^ that is, 
that he might confer on the matter with the British Plenipo- 
tentiary, but should come to no definitive arrangement with- 
out first referring it to his Holiness. Wliatever may have 
been the nature of the private compact which his Eonnence 
had entered into during the sitting of that Congress, it was 
at all events generally suspected that he did on that occasion 
pledge himself to the views of the British Cabinet 

The reception which his Eminence met with on his return 
to Rome was most flattering; he is considered by men of 
every order as the great liberator of the ecclesiastical states, 
and in the alhcutio or speech from the throne pronounced by 
the Pope befuie the lull Consistory of Cardinals on the 4th 
of September, 1815, he is emphatically styled "the most 
meritorious son that had ever served the holy See." In the 
mean time the Minister having re-assumed the leins of 
government set about amending many of the arrangements 
which had been projected by the provisional administration 
during his absence. Besides the various venerable congre* 
gations, those of Propaganda, the Council, the holy Office 
und Immunity, which liad from time immeiuoriiil adminis- 
tered the respective departments into which the multiplicity 
of Church affairs, foreign and domestic, are divided, the 
secretary erects a new tribunal, to which he gave the general 
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title of A Congregation of Ecclesiastical Aflairs/' This 
judictaL cottrt^ so memorabie for its connexion with the afiaini 
of Ireland at a subsequent period, had been got np for the 
avowed purpose of guiding the secretary of state in those 
matters of religion upon which he may have communications 
from the ambassadors of foreign powers. 

Such was the lofty and difficult position to which this un- 
doubtedly tirst of statesmen had been elevated when JNapo- 
leon broke from Elba and gave a new as well as an unex- 
pected turn to the destinies of Enrope. This was the crisis 
when the gieat Disposers of Kingdoms at Vienna received 
their first pnbUe leotnre on the futility of human speculations; 
their dictation was soon proved to be visionary, and instead 
of planning the distribution of nations, they had now to col- 
lect their troops and endeavour to stop the career of their 
mighty and formidable antagonist. Pius VII, as has been 
already notioed| arrived at Genoa, where his sacred person 
found a place of security under the protection of an English 
fleet. From this city also a document connected with Veto- 
istical arrangements had been issued, bearing date the 26th 
of April, 1815, and addressed, under the signature of Cardi- 
nal Litta, Prefect of the Propaganda, to Doctors Poynter, 
Milner and Troy.* With respect to this letter, whidi soon 
after created such an unusual ferment throughout the 
country, two principal points are to be considered; first, 
the nature of the document itself, and secondly, the agency 
by which it bad been obtained. It will appear evident from 
the very tenor of the letter, that it was by no means manda- 
tory, that it was merrfy permUnve and that even this per- 
mission had been expressed under certain conditions. It 
states that when complete emancipation is granted, when all 
oaths hitherto proposed are laid aside and replaced by one of 
the three forms mentioned in the letter and when Government 



* F<Mr diM Genoese document aee Appendix IV. 
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renounces its demand fur the revision of resciipts, deuonii- 
natod ''Regium Excqutiar/' that then his Holiness will not 
bare a difficulty to p»mii an interfiuence of ithe Britiah 
Govermnant In ilie nomination of bishopa for the Church of 
Ireland. The agency employed in procnring; thii offieial 
paper was even at that period very far from being a mystery. 
Lord Bentick, who then acted as British Ambassador, 
frankly acknowledged to have used nil his influence on this 
occasion, w hilc it ia equally certain that Uoctur Poynter had 
contributed to advance the meaanre. This letter was ad- 
dreBBcd to the above named Prelates under the eignaturs of 
Cardinal Litta; nevertheless it is but fhir to put on reooni the 
publicly avowed declaintion of this most upright and vene- 
rable Prefect '^In Genoa (be observes,) I stud and repeated 
to the Pope, to his advisers and to all, do not execute this 
letter, meddle ui>L in any shape with this matter; but my 
admonition was fruitless; and against my own decided private 
opinion I aftixed my signature thereto/'* 

This letter, important as it must have been under the 
existing state of afiairs, was nevertheless from mo^tcB, which 
it is not difficult to conjectttTBy carefully concealed from the 
public eye. At length, after the lapse of three months and 
towards the end of July, 1815, it began to be whispered 
abroad that Vetoisni had obtained a triumph and tliat the 
Holy Father had been deceived into some concessions favour- 
able to the views of the British government. This rumour, 
at first vague and little credited, was soon after confirmed by 
the following extract of a letter from Rome, which afipeared 
in the Cork Mercantile Chfonide of the 3nd of August. 
'*The Pope in Genoa consented to the Veto— Doctor. Poynter 
was for it — Doctor Miln^ was against it — but the number 
of English Catholics who came lieic last winter persuaded his 
Holiness — so DocU)r Poynter went contented from the Pope." 
As soon as this announcement had appeared, the most unex- 
ampled ferment pervaded all classes of society. That some 

MS. ptpan tf Rev. R. Hftycs. 
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official docQinent on the subject of arrangements bad reached 

this country was now unqestionably ascertained, and aa 
people who are naturally open and ingenuous themselvea 
generally suspect the worst when they are not treated with 
equal candour by others, so the Irish CathoUos concluded 
that this letter, which they were not allowed to see, had de- 
eisively lodged in the hands of the government that destmctivt 
authority which they had so long aad so fearfoUy dreaded* 
Accordingly the independent press teemed with productions 
against the hated measure : the Catholic Association met and 
summoned an aggregate meeting; the clergy addressed their 
prelates already assembled in Dublin; the laity waited on 
them by deputation — while the Vetoists whetlier masked or 
avowed could set no limits to their exultation, and that Veto* 
knr ndght want nothing to render it as ludicrous as it was 
criminal, the no-popery yellers cordially enlisted under its 
lundred banners aud commenced in the press and elsewhere a 
furious crusade against the Catholics in support of Che f ope'a 
Infaliibility. 

In the midst of tliis scene of uproar and miiversal cont usion, 
the Catholic bishops of Ireland assembled at Dublin in 
national synod on the 23rd of August. The prelates, by the 
resolutions adopted in this synod, proved themselves to be 
the fearless and futhful guardians of the religion of their 
country. They pronounced every the least interference of the 
Crown, direct or indirect, in the appointment of bishops for 
the Catholic Churcii in Ireland, essentially injurious and even- 
tucdly destructive to the Roman Catholic ReLigioa in this 
country: declaring themselves bound, by all canonical and 
constitutional means in their power, for ever to deprecate and 
oppose it^ This decision of the prelates vras received by the 
cleigy and people of Ireland with every mark of enthusiasm; 
encomiums commensurate with its nwrits had been passed on 

♦ See Resolutions of the Prelalea — FreemaQ's Journal. 
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it by some of the first writers of the day; "it deserves (says 
Doctor Milner) to be engraven in characters of gold on a 
national pillar, as a monuinent to the uniTene that Ireland is 
still Catholic.'^ The prelates followed np their dedaration by 
their deeds; an episcopal deputation composed of two Bishops, 
the Most Rev. Doctor Marray, Coadjutor Bishop of Dublin, 
and the Right Rev. Doctor Murphy, Bishop of Cork, with 
the Very Rev. Doctor Blake, Archdeacon of the Metropolis, 
were directed to proceed with a remonstrance to Rome, and 
sailed in a few days. 

That the resolutions of the prelates might be placed on a 
still more permanent record, and be supported by the whole 
weight of the nation, an aggregate meeting of the Catholics 
of Ireland was held on the 29th of the same month, in 
Clarendon-street Chapel, at which Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart, 
presided. In this meeting the Catholic laily reaevv their ex- 
pression of esteem for and fj^ratitude to their venerable 
hierarchy, for the firm, manly and decided manner in wliich 
they had reprobated every measure giving to the crown any 
control whatever over the appointment of bishops in this 
country; declaring at the same. time, that such measure must 
necessarily tend to destroy religion, and also materially injure 
the civil rights and liberties of the people of Ireland of all 
classes and denominations. As the clerical deputation had 
been already appointed and was now ready to proceed to 
Rome, the meeting came to an unanimous determination of 
adopting a similar line of proceeding. Accordingly a remon- 
strance, in concurrence with that of the prelates, was ordered 
to be prepared, and a resolution was passed appointing tfae> 
deputation. It consisted of 1^ Thomas Esmonde, Bart and 
Owen O'Conor, Esq., and to these delegates was joined, as 
their secretary, a man of tried integrity and intimately 
acquainted with the language and customs of the Roman 
Court, the Rev. Richard Hayes* 

This disinterested patriot and learned man (who in the dis-- 
* Refloltttioiis in Evtaii^ Post, 1815. 
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cluu^ of this misBion made a sacrifice of his heallJi and, it 
nay be aald, of his life on the Altar of his country) was 
descended of a respectable fiunily and was bom in the town 

of Wexford on the 20th of January, 1788. Possessed of those 
extraordinary gifts which riiiturp. distributes with so sparinjr a 
hand and filled with a love lor the ecclesiastical state lie re- 
solved to retire to the Continent, where now as well as in 
ages past the Irish student was sue to meet a friendly recep- 
tiOB. Accoidiogly in the 14th year d his age he proceeded 
to Romey where having attached himself to the College of 
St« Isodore* he attamed the object of his wishes and made his 
solemn profession in the church of that convent as a member 
of the Franciscan institute. The ardour with which he now 
entered on the course of his ecclesiastical studies was com- 
mensurate with the extent of his powerful talents. To a 
knowledge of the Greeic and Latin classics, which, he had 
acqoired in his native coantry, he added an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew and the southern languages of Europe; 
this literaiy treasure he earefnlly enriched by becoming a 
perfect master of Mathematics in all its most snbHme and 
intricate branches. Having devoted eight ve:ns to the study 
of the Scriptures, of Church history and ol Canon law under 
one of the most learned Cionsulters of the Holy Offinc, he 
returned to his native country in August^ 181 1^ a period 
when^ from the confusion of war and of miUtary licentious- 
nesS| such a joumsyy as may be pfesumed^ had been 
extremely hazardous. 

The Rev. Richard Hayes was in Cork, attached to his 
convent when on Friday the l&t of September, he received 
a letter from Mr. Hay, enclosing the resolutions which have 
been already noticed. The invitation, although Hattering, 
was evidently the foierunner of a difficult and perilous task;, 
nevertheless Father Hayes responded to . the caU of his 
country and arrived in Dublin two da3rs after he had received 
the resolutions from the secretary of the associataoii. In the 
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mean time Sir ThomaB Esmonde and Owen O'Conor having 
declined the journey to Rome, Mr. O'Connell read to the 
asaociation a letter from the former^ propoaing Doctor Brom* 
gole, then in Italy, in hia atead. Thia piopoaal not havrng 
been attended to, the plan of a deputation waa on the point 
of being abandoned, but the danger arisinp^ from Vetoism 
becoming more alarming tlic remonstraace to his Holiness 
was at length drawn up, approved of and placed in the hands 
of Father Hayes, thereby appointing him the publicly 
authorized delegate of the Catholics of Ireland to the Holy 
See. He accordingly proceeded on hia journey, obBerving 
to his firienda, that difficvltiea and dai^n he set at defiancei 
Ibr, said he, "while Ireland hates the Veto, she will support 
me in spite of all intrigue, if I serve her with integrity/' At 
London he obtained a passport from the French ambassador 
and after some delay in France, then occupied by foreiei;n 
troops, and a journey of five weeks he reached Ivoiae on tlie 
25th of October, two days alter the arrival of the episcopal 
deputies. 

A negodation, aneh as that which through their respectife 
representatives the prelates and people of Ireland were now 
going to commence at the Holy See, did hy.no means offer the 
most flattering prospects of success. The objects of this 

important mission, as contained in the resoiutioiis and re- 
, monstrances of the prelates, priests and people were, in the 
first place, to supplicate his Holiness not to permit the British 
Government to interfere in the regulation of their ecclesiasti* 
cal concerns; secondly, to remove the pretext of such inter- 
ference by the enactment of a system of Church government 
exclusively domestic, and thirdly, to protest on both religious 
and political grounds against the said interference, and to 
state that the bishops, clergy and Catholics of Ireland would 
oppose it by all Ciinoiuciil and constitutional means, as being 
essentially injurious and eventually destructive not only to 
their religion but also to their civil liberty. 
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The episcopal deputation had, immediately on their ar» 
rival in Rome^ deemed it advisable to wait on his Eminence^ 
Cardinal Consalvi, the secretary of state; they were received 
by this minister with pecnliar marks of attention^ explained 
to him the object and tendency of their mbssion and soon 
after obtained their introductory audience with his Holiness. 
In this their first interview, their papers including the resolu- 
tions and remonstrance of the Irish prelates were regularly 
submitted to the Holy Father, but they were directed to refer 
them for further* consideration to the minister of state, by 
which means they were accordingly detached from the cog^ 
nizance of the Propaganda and placed in the hands of Cardi- 
nal Consalvi. On the 9th of November Father Hayes, 
through the agency of Cardinal Litta and the General of his 
order, was admitted to his first audience with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Conceiving- that the Propaganda was the regular, 
legitimate tribunal for the investigation of an ecclesiastical 
subject, such as this had been, he was at first pre-determined 
not to allow the documents with which he had been intrusted 
to pass into any other channel. His Holiness, however, was 
pleased to assure him that the question, important as it was, 
should be referred* for discussion to a congregation of cardi- 
nals, that the Prefect of Propaganda should be consulted 
and that his own peculiar care and inspection should not be 
wanting. Accordingly the papers of the lay deputation were, - 
together with those of the prelates, referred to the secretary. 
Cardinal Consalvi. 

In the mean time a task of no inferior responsibility re- 
mained to be executed. A Vetoistical faction in Rome, com- 
posed of Irish and English, had already poisoned the public 
mind and produced unfavourable impressions even on many 
of the cardinals by the circulation of the most unfounded 
misrepresentations;^ the calumnies of Sir John Cox Hippes- 
ley and other political dabblers in ecclesiastical afikirs formed 
no inconsiderable part of the machinery, while the whole 
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frau^-work of the system was artfully kept together by the 
powerful intrigues of the British Cabinet. These attempts 
to intimidate the delegates, although defeated, were never- 
theless renewed through the aBsistance which at this tame 
they had obtained from the Vetoistical portion of the Irish 
press. Among other publieations, some nambers of Oarrick's 
Morning Post had been transmitted to Rome, containing a 
furious paragraph in which the delegation and renuuislrance 
of the laity had been called in question, and repiesenting 
both as emanating not from the nation but irom an unauthor- 
ised junta of a few turbulent, hot-headed individuals in Dub- 
lin. This statement, however, was but a mere assertion, and 
besides being anonymous was clearly upset by other authen- 
tic documents; In the Propaganda and particularly by Cardv- 
nal Litta it was discredited : Consalvi himself was at len^h 
constrained to admit the credentials, the remonsUance oi the 
Irish peo|)le and the authority of their representative. 

During ail this lime the remonstrances, both lay and cleri- 
cal, remained in the hands of the secretary, but no step was 
taken to bring the matter to a discussion : at length he con- 
sented to have the wlu^e case submitted to the tribunal for 
"Ecclesiastical Aflbirs," a proposal which, for various rea- 
sons, must have inspired the delegates with confidence. It 
removed the transaction considerably out of the hands of the 
minister of state, and altliough the business of this court had 
in a great measure been swayed by the influence of Consalvi, 
yet the delegates, restmg on the merits of their cause, must 
have anticipated success in any ecclesiastical tribunal, espe- 
cially in one where many of the authorities were men of dis- 
cretion, weight and experience. This node of piooeeding 
had, however, been scarcely determined upon when Cardinal 
Litta happened to be removed from the soene of afiairs. A 
few days after he was appointed to proceed to Milan, as am- 
bassador extraordinary on a congratulatory deputation to the 
Emperor of Austria. However^ before bis departure he 
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issued a formal notice to Fontana, secretary of the tribunal 
for " Ecclesiuslical Aflfaiis, " and at the same time caused ex- 
planatory letters to be addressed to Doctors Troy, Poynter 
and Mihier on the nature and tendency of the original 
Genoese document. 

The absence of this amiable and impartial Prelate was only 
the signal for further procrastination. Various conferences 
had been held with Gonsalvii but no definitive answer was 
returned; applications were made to Fontana and to the 
Vice-Prefect, these, however, declined interfering : at length 
it appeared evident to all competent judges that the conse- 
qneiic'f s of this posipunement could be remedied only by re- 
moving the case altogether out of the hands of the political 
minister and submitting it to the cognizance of the Prefect of 
Propaganda^ who in fact was the protector and regularly 
authorized guardian of the Irish Church. Accordingly on 
the 22nd of December, Father Hayes obtained an audience 
with the Holy Father, on which occasion he presented among 
other papers a memorial, praying that the discussion of the 
case might be referred to Propaganda, and at the same time 
entered a solemn protest against the interference of any state 
ofi^cer in a question peculiarly connected with the religious 
concerns of a nation. This interview terminated with 
directions to hold these papers over until the return of Cardi- 
nal Litta from Milan, to which the delegate respectfully sub- 
mitted, leaving in the mean time the memorial and the pro- 
test against the minister in the hands of his Holiness. About 
the same time the episcopal delegates had their second 
audience with the Holy Father, nevertheless the examination 
of the measure with which they had been commissioned ap- 
pears to have made no progress whatever. More than three 
months had elapsed and nothing was obtained but promises 
on the part of the secretary and expectations that were far 
from being realized; even the project of submitting the case 
to the ministerial tribunal for "Ecclesiastical Af&irs," ap- 
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peared to have been abaudoned. That, no efibrt might be^ 
left untried, an immediate application was made to Cardinai 
Doria^ the Vice-Prefect of Piopaganda, but this functionary 
vefofled to interfere, at the same time recommending the ap- 
plicant to await the return of Cardinal Litta and promising 
him his support. 

Such had beenHlie position of affairs when the prelates, 
on the 6th of January, demanded their passports and pre- 
pared for their return to Ireland. On the following day their 
lordships received from the Cardinal Secretary an official 
document which appears to have been industriously prepared, 
and was drawn up not by an ecclesiastical congregation but, 
as had been supposed, by Monsignor Masio, the private 
secretary of latin letters to his Holiness. This iiistrument, 
so t\ir f rom being a formal revocation of the Genoese letter, a 
point on which the delegates insisted^ proved on the contrary 
to be a direct justification of that document; it contained 
moreover some unmerited remarks on the general proceedings 
of the episcopal body in Ireland. This letter, unsatisfactoi*y 
as it was, could not be received. The prelates, on the 8th of 
January, returned it back to the minister, in consequence of 
the reasons already assigned, and moreover as it purported to 
be a reply not only to the remonstrance of the hierarchy but 
hkewise to that ul the laity. Their lordships immediately 
after had their final audience with his Holiness, repeated their 
objections to the letter of his Emmence, the secretary, and 
took their leave. Father Hayes, on the following day, ob- 
tained his third audience with the Holy Father. This inter- 
view which continued for three quarters of an hour afforded 
the delegate an opportunity of enlarging fully on every bear- 
ing of the subject. The Holy Father appeared deeply affect- 
ed; he felt alarmed too lest the Catholics of Ireland might 
once more be subjected to persecution. **Holy l ather, (re- 
plied the delegate,) we dread not pci-secution; but we dread 
your Hulincss's sanction of a measure which we must resist, 
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as we would be thereby deprived of those sympathies of the 
Holy See which have ever i t hj soled us under tlie fierce trials 
we have endured for our attachment to the centre of unity.** 
These and other observations made a deep impression on the 
mind of the Soveteiga Pontiff^ and he was pleased to promise 
that the business should be submitted to le-consideration. 

The prdates having now proceeded oif their journey to 
Ireland Father Hayes deemed it most advisable to turn his 
attention to the all-important subject of domestic nomination, 
and which, under existing circumstances, seemed to be the 
only meiiiis of securing the Irisli Church from the intrigues of 
foreign influence and at the same time of inducing Govern- 
ment to relinquish their demand for the Veto. The Pope, on 
his part, bad no objection whatever to the measure, as he 
wished not to preserve any real or apparent influence in Ire- 
land that might give umbrage to any party; while Cardinal 
Litta, who had by this time returned from Milan, had fre- 
quently signified that the Holy Congregation entertained no 
views whatever of patronage and sought only the advance- 
ment of merit, resting on proper recommendations with re- 
gard to the candidates. His Eminence, although perfectly 
satisfied to patronize the measure, appeared however some- 
what reluctant to enter on its immediate discussion. He ob- 
served that the Cardinal Secretary, Consalvi, had already 
forwarded the letter in a modified state, which had been so 
nobly rejected by the episcopal delegation; he accordingly 
judged it more prudent to leave the business untouched until 
it should be known what reception that document had met 
with from the prelates of Ireland. An excellent letter from 
the Right Rev. Doctor Coppinger, which reached die Roman 
capital at this period, served to give a fatal blow to the al- 
ready detested spirit of Vetoism. By the special directions 
of his Holiness this letter was placed in the hands of Cardi- 
nal Litta.* 

• MS. papers of Rev. R, Hayes. 
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While the cause of Vetoism was thus tottering ia Rooie 
its OTerthrow was completed by means of an eloquent and 
powerful discourse deUfered in Dublin by the Most Rev. 
Doctor Murray on the following Good Friday (1810). From 
the stand which up to this period had been made by the prel- 
ates, clergy and peoj)le of iielaad against the measure of a 
Veto, the eftiontery of its advocates and the \\ Imle train of 
their proceedings would be aiLogether incredible had we not 
the stern testimony of facts arranged in too clear a light be- 
fore us. Even at this very crisis no artifice was left untried 
to keep the machinery together: their meetiDgswere generally 
convened in Ecelef-street^ and that their resolutioiia migfat 
appear palatable and meet with a favourable reception they 
were always snre to be qualified and cautiously intermixed 
w'nh a provisional declaration of obedience to the Holy See. 
This attempt to impose ou the credulity of the public was, 
however, soon detected; the covering under which it lay con- 
cealed was happily removed on that memorable occasion 
when Doctor Murray, in a straitf of pathetic and irreaistable 
eloquence so peculiar to himselfi intfodnoed the subject to the 
attention of an admiring auditory and implored the misguided 
advocates of Vetoism not to impose new and disgraceful 
bands on the mystical body of the Redeemer.* The effect 

•The passage of the sermon alluded to is as foUows: IlavlriL; arrived at that 
stagQ of the Bedeemer's pasaioo where be is repmiented as bouad lo a pillar, his 
Gmoe olMer?ei, *'To thw bound and tttflering vkUm I would now tmploro tlio ai* 
toalton of thoM mugvided CathoUcs who aaeni wilfing to inpoea new uul ^Stgnot^ 
ful bands, not indeed on his sacred person, but on his mystical body, that is, bis 
Cnt'RCH, which was ever more dear to him than his personal liberty — more dear to 
him than even his life. Does not St. Paul assure us ( Evti. v. 26, 27.) that for 
thk in]r«l>eal body ht dattawad hhmlf up . . ,.that ht might prmat tmto kimm^m 
gUtrUnu ChMTck, net hawing tpat «p miMtm*, .but tikat it dUfuU it amd aw'flU 
o«t blemUh f And could we soppcMM, that it would be more painful to liim to sub. 
mit his sacred hands to the ignominious cords than to see this Church bouttd and 
fettered by restrictioos, which would reader it less capable of fulfilling the object 
Ibr wUeb itwaa Ibnnad— tba al^act ferwUeh he poared oat his most precious 
Ufe? I know that oar mistaken brethren would not ooaNot to jiald up any point 
which th$y deem eMential and that they look not beyond what tftsy canslder gala 
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produced by this appeal coming from so exalted a character 
cannot be well described; it made its way like a torrent, 
while the Vetoists and the cause in which they embarked 
were alike overwhelmed m the deep and powerful flood of 
eloqoence which now bore down so formidably upon them. 

The a£yr8 of the Church of Ireland, which had been 
hitherto 80 unaccountably obstracted, were from thb time 
allowed to flow in their proper currenti they were removed 
completely from the control of the Roman court and placed 
under the maiiagemcut of the Holy See. This revolution 
was rendered still more successful by the arrival in Rome of 
the proceedings which took place in the Synod of Kilkenny: 
tiiey afforded another opportunity of introducing into Propa* 
ganda the system of domestic nomination^ while his EminencCi 
the Preiecty was directed by the Pope to inform the prelates 
of Irekmd, that the Holy See would willmgly establish that 
measure, pi^vided a mode was proposed which would meet 
general satisfaction. Various systems had been sug^rested 
from various quarters, but to the Prefect and to the Congre- 
gation they appeareil uusatisfactory. While the question, 
although admitted in principle, had been thus postponed and 
was in imminent danger of being abandoned. Father Hayes 
undertook to propose a plan, which appeared calculated to 
reconcile all janing interests and which, with the exception 
of some minor detafls, met with the immediate approbation 
of the Prefect. Agreeably to this plan, the parish priests,- 
including the members of chapters, were to elect three candi- 

vaA homanbl^ coneHiatioik. But, unhappily, it it now too wdl knomi, that die 
condlialion which » expected it sueh as would imply the d^ndaiioii and emlave* 
ment of the sacred ministry. And what virtuous Catholic would consent to pur- 
chase the chance of temporal advantages at the price of such a rortl spiritual 
calamity ? Oh I if the sUoke must come, let it come from those who iiave 60 long 
sottghl the extiaction e( our religion ; but, in the name of God, let no CMdndie 
pram forward to share in die ingloiiotts work. Let no one among us be hund to 
say of Us Church, as the treacherous disciple said of its divine fModert what will 
you give me, and I will deliver him (it} unto yoaV^-^MAX, JOLVh — ^Dublin 
Cbroatcle of 15th April. 1816. 
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dates; the Metropoiitau and his suftragans should tiien place 
on record their opmions with respect to the merits of each, 
and finally the Propaganda should then institute upon their 
joint testimony. To this was superadded a distinct mode for 
the nomination of episcopal coadjutors. It ordained that the 
incumbent prelate should propose the candidate to his parish 
priests and canons ; that these should give their assent by a 
piuidlity of votes; that the Metropolitan and suffragans 
should then transmit tiieir opinions of him, and the Holy 
Congregation decide accordingly,* Copies of this plan were 
distributed among the members of the Sacred College and 
afforded universal satisfaction. 

In the mean time various appeals arising out of the col- 
lation of parishes having arrived from different parts of Ire- 
land, the establishment of the Concursut, according to the 
Council of Trent, was considered iiecessary by Propagauchi, 
and letters commanding it were written to some of the bishops. 
To prevent these frequent appeals and differences it was re- 
solved moreover to renew the diocesan synods^ archiepiscopal 
courts of appeal, the chaptere in each diocess and the regular 
forms of trial in all ecclesiastical causes. .Being standing 
laws of the Church these matters could be enjoined by the 
Prefect in the ordinary weekly Congress of Propaganda; it 
was however deemed convenient to establish them in con- 
junction with domestic nomination. Tliis latter measure, 
compared with which the Concursus and other regulations 
tended but remotely to prevent Government influence, could 
not, on the other hand, be effected unless by a formal decree 
passed in the general monthly Congress at which the cardi- 
nals of the Holy Congregation are bound to attend. In this 
Congress it was proposed, that the affairs connected with the 
Irish Church should not be brought under discussion, until 
the expected letters regarding the then contested nominations 

* MS* papers and letters of Rev. B. Hayes. 
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in Clogher and Waterford should arrive; thus was the sub- 
ject of domestic aomioation again submitted to the ordeal of 
procrastination. 

The annual vacattons, during which the hutineis of these 
courts remains suspended, were now approaching; a circum- 
stance which induced the delegate to le-visit his najtive 
country; he communicated his intention to CSardinal Litta, 
had an audience with his Holiness, presented an address of 
lilial attachment in the name of the Irish nation and obtained 
the apostolic benediction. Yielding, however, to the re- 
presentations of friends at Rome, Naples and other places, 
he was prevailed upon to alter his intention;' a step which 
subsequent events proved to be at least imprudent It was 
during this interval that he addressed two memorable letters 
dated the 1st of February, 1717, to some members of the 
Catholic Board, requesting them to move the appointment of 
Doctor Diomcrole and of the Rev. Count M'Aulev, his 
co-delegates, both of whom were then residing in Rome and 
had c<»)^erable intiuence with the Cardinal Secretary and 
other members of the Sacred College. This demand was not 
complied with; it appears to have been particularly discoun- 
tenanced by the temporiamg remnant of the Trimbleston* 

It was now the close of Lent and various incidents occurred 

to put off the expected Congress, wiiile ni the mean time 
several printed copies of the letter already alluded to had 
been transmitted to Rome. Fifteen thousand English were 
then in the city, having flocked from all quarters of the Con- 
tinent to behold the majestic ceremonies of the season. The 
letter was circulated^ while the sensation it produced cannot 
well be described: in the mean time the new Hanoverian 
Ambassador, the Baron of Ompteda, arrived in Rome. This 
envoy, who it should be remarked had been previously in 
England, made an immediate application to the secretai*y, 
Cardinal Consalvi^ and insisted upon the banishment of the 
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Irish delegate. This, it appears, was at first refused od the 
ground of his being a British subject Recourse was then' 
had to the General of his order, but this dignitary replied, 
that as no charge of immorality had been brought against 
Father Hayes, and whereas he appeared in Rome as the dele- 
gate of a nation, he was on that account placed altogether 
beyond his jurisdiction. In the mean time Father Hayes 
continued to direct his attention to the affairs of Ireland 
pending in Propaganda, the general Congress of which had 
been fixed for the 19th of May. The plan of domestic nomi- 
nation, which he had already submitted, had been printed 
by Propaganda three weeks previously and distributed to the 
cardinals who were to attend; wious reasons for its adoption 
were appended thereto, and when the question was put to 
the Cong^regation all voted for it, with the exception of Car- 
dinal FoiiLuna, the ex-secretary of the ecclesiastical tribunal. 
He proposed, by way of amendment, that before the decree 
would be passed, Cardinal Litta should refer the question to 
the court of "Ecclesiastical Affairs," to which the latter 
yielded: thus was lost (for that time,) the question of domes^ 
tic nomination.* 

Only two days had elapsed after the sitting of the late 
Congress, when Father Hayes received an order of banish- 
ment fVum the Roman States. The cause of this extraordi- 
nary proceeding occasioned, as may be supposed, no small 
conflict of opinion; by some it was attributed to the oppres- 
sive severity of the secretary, Cardmal Consalvi, influenced 
by Britisb intrigue; others were willing to throw the whole 
blame on the imprudent demeanonr of the delegate: on this 
subject, however, an official document addressed soon after 
to the Catholic Board, and which shall be presently noticed, 
must be considered the surest and best expositor. At length 
and while suffering under a malignant fever, Father Hayes 
was arrested in the Convent of St. Isodore, which was taken 
* MS. papers and tetters of Rev. R. Hayec. 
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by escahule on the 28tli of May. Here lie continued under 
the custody of a guard lor the space ot e»<:ht weeks, and on 
the 16th of July was carried out of the Roman States by aa 
under officer of Gendarmerie or Brigadier. After a jonmey 
of four days, they entered the frontiers of Tuscany, when the 
officer delivered to him a passport of banishment and on the 
24th of September he arrived in his native country. A cir- 
cumstantial report of all these proceedings was presented by 
the delegate to the Catholic Board on the ioih of the follow- 
ing December. In a general meeting of the Board, held in 
Dublin on the 19th of July, 1817, they addressed a remon- 
strance to his Holiness, Pius VII, in which they complain 
that no answer had been returned to their former communi- 
cation; stating, moreover, that the consummation of their 
disappointment was accomplished by the banishment of their 
faithful delegate. This remonstrance was replied to by a 
letter bearing the signature of the Sovereign Pontiff and 
dated the 2 1st of February, 1818. In this document two 
reasons aK^ ussigned for pointing out the inexpedjency of 
retiunitig a distinct answer to the original remonstrance from 
the iaily: first, because a sufficient reply had been already 
given on the subject to the episcopal delegation; and second- 
ly, the language employed in the remonstrance of the laity 
was considered disrespectful and unbecoming their professions 
of devotion to the Holy See. With respect to the banishment 
of the delegate, it disclaims every idea of foreign mlluence 
in the transaction; adding withal, that his deportment was 
unworthy the member of a religious institute, his intemperate 
writings and incessant aspersions on the Roman Government, 
and at length his offensive expressions to the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself had been such that his conduct could not be 
any longer over>looked without an abandonment of personal 
dignity.* 

* The above are ttie expreasioos employed io the origiaal. — See Orthodox Joaraat 
of July, 1818. 
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Both these documents having been produced and read at a' 
numerous meeting of Catholics held at D'Arcy's Tavern, in 
Essex-street, on the 1st of June immediately following, 
Father Hayes came forward and opened a paper containing a 

written declaration which Le read to the meeting.* 

Froai this period the labours of this unwearied and highly 
gifted man were exclusively devoted to the duties o( his 
ministry. An instance of his attachment to the reiigiuu of 

* Th» declaration is as follows : 

*' Mr. Chairmaa and Gentlemen — ^Befora aay dlscussioD arise upon the docu* 
ment which has been just read, 1 beg for a moment the favour of your attention. 
I have always luade it a rule to sacritice my priv ate feelings anri advantage to the 
public weal. Hauce, acting at liotut iu iny othciai capacity, tailhlul to my trust, 
no blaDdiRhment, no terror could warp me from what I conceived to be my duty. 
Addressing the milii and venerable Father of ib» fhithfbl, or surprked in mj bed of 
•sickness by an armed force, I endeavoured, according to the bent of my judgment^ 
to exhibit in my conduct the feeluif.s and principles of iny conslUuents. 

" But my delegated character has long since expired : I have now no public duty 
to perform ; do public principle is Involved in my conduct ; 1 stand before Ihb 
meeting a private individual ; therefore, my every duty of pubUe becomei jmtoRal, 

" If the document now rend censures my conduct whilst at Rome* I Stop not lo 
inquire whether it be aulheutic or not; whether its charges be vague or specific, 
whether proved or otherwise. I stop not to investigate how the name of his 
Holiness came lo be attached to it: whether it be the result of l«gal or canonical 
diMjamion ; or whether those who deprived me of my liberty have succeeded in de- 
priving me of my character in the eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff. I stop not to ask 
why the document did not precede iny arrest; why it ha? been issued a twelvemonth 
later; in a word, why the indictment should follow the punishment — enough for 
nuif the Holy FatJur. hat been fUwA t» esnjttre my eoadiM^ 

** By fiuth a Catholic, by ordination a priest, by obedience a child of the Holy 
See, I bow with unhesitating submission, respect and veneration to the centre of 
Catholicism and source of ecclesia-stical "tbfir'lin'tion, tlie vicegerent of Jesus 
Christ. I solemnly declare, that 1 should choose death rather tliaa allow any pri- 
vaie or personal feeling or consideration to betray me into the slightest contest with 
or disrespect towards the authority or dignity of the head of the Catholic church, 
Pope Pins VII. My tongue sball never utter a syllable of complaint, nor my pen 
trace a line of vindication ; for, least scandal should arise, in the words of the 
Prophet, 1 ejcclairo, " Take me up, and cast me into the sea." 

** From this moment, therefme, 1 publicly announce myself unconnected with 
every proceeding to which this document may give rise; and this my declaration I 
shall, without delay, transmit to Rome; prostrating myself at the feet of the 
Jioly Father, expressing my poignant regret that my conduct in any respect shoulil 
have given him oH'ence; hutnhly imploiiug his forgiveness and assuring hun of my 
obedience and readiness to comply with any further form of satisfaction which in 
his paternal wisdom and goodness he may vouchsafe to craimaad.'* 
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his forefatliers is to be foand in the piouipLitude and firmness 
with which he spurned au invitation which he soon after re- 
ceived from a numerous and powerful schismatical congrega- 
tion formed about that time in South Carohna, This com- 
mumcation, which was dated the 17th of February, 18 19, 
and was conveyed through the agency of the Rev. Thomas 
Carbery, a priest residing in New York, was an avowed 
attack on the great Catholic principle of Unity, and contained 
some furious invectives against the autliority of the Holy See. 
It recommended Father Hayes to proceed to Utrecht, where 
a schismatical prelate had been already engaged to invest him 
with episcopal consecration; he was then to enter on the mis- 
sion of Carolina, to consecrate other prelates, cut off all 
connexion whatever with the head of the Church, and thaa 
introduce the doctrine and discipline of the Utrecht conven- 
ticle into North America. Immediately on receipt of this 
document Father Hayes denounced the whole of" this daring 
attempt at schism to the Most Bev. Doctur Troy: he at the 
same time drew up an Itahan translation of the document 
itself, both of which together with his own prompt and noble 
denunciation of this dangeiowi ocmspiracy he instantly trans* 
mitted to the Holy Father through the medium of Cardinal 
Fontana, then Prefect of the Propaganda. To this commu- 
nication Father Hayes, on the 26th of August, 1819, received 
the following reply. 

'*Rev. Father — I have presented to his HoUness your letter 
of the 14th of April, of this year (1819,) by which you de- 
nounce to the Holy Father a conspiracy formed in North 
America for the purpose of having bishops independently of 
the Holy See, and in which you also state that you yourself 
had been invited to obtain consecration from the Bishop of 
Utrecht, and thence to proceed to the United States for the 
purpose of consecrating other bishops in that district. His 
Holiness has been highly pleased with your conduct in this 
emergency. As much as the reprobate attempt which appears 
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in the letter addressed to you by some misguided Catholics of 
the United States of America is highly to be deplored, in the 
same degree is the proceeding of your Reverence on this 
occasion to be commended; in bringing immediately to the 
knowledge of his Holiness so detestable an attempt, which, 
liovvever, we hope iti the divine mercy, will disappear without 
leaving a trace behind. I congratulate you on having in this 
contingency maniiested by dutiful an act those sentiments 
of attachment to the Catholic religion — of fidelity, respect 
and submission which you had previously expressed; and 
while I pray the Lord to grant you every happiness, I at the 
same time recommend myself to your prayers.* 

''F. Card. Foktana, Prefect, 
"C. M. pBDicnri, Secretary. 
"Rome — riopagaudii, Aug. :J()th, 1819." 

The painful ordeal, to which this able and persevering man 
had been hitherto subjected, now wrought its natural efilect on 
a constitution otherwise healthy and vigorous, and prevented 
him from perfecting several literary works which he had 
already in a state of considerable progress. He published, 
in 1823, a collection of Sermons on both moral and doctrinal 
subjects; they were greatly admired, but to deliver them 
with effect and do them justice the Rev. Author himself 
should be the preacher. The state of his health becoming 
still more alarming, he was recommended by his physicians 
to remove to France; he accordingly proceeded to Paris in 
which city he died on the 25th of January, 1824, and was 
interred in the cemetery of Pere la Chese. A splendid 
monument, with an epitaph descriptive of his virtues, his 
learning and his patriotism was soon after erected over his 
remains. 

From the period of the late delegation, the spirit of Veto- 
ism began rapidly to decline; like a malignant distemper, the 

* MS. I»apen of Rev. R. Hayes. 
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progress which it made and the panic which it created was 
felt intensely by the nation, but it met with a noble resistance 
and was at length obliged to yield to the powerful, moral 
constitution of a religious, determined people. Various 
causes combined at this time to give the fatal blow to Veto- 
ism. The opposition of the clergy of every rank became as 
uaiiuimous as it was loud and decisive — they were, in short, 
resolved to continue for ever in chains sooner than expose to 
imminent risk that precious deposit which had been long 
since consecrated by the blood of their predecessors. More- 
over, the attitude which the Catholic Board now presented 
was not to be looked upon with indifiference. Seven millions 
of people insisting on their natural claims to freedom, en- 
compassed with the sympathies of the civilized world and 
resting on constitutional grounds were not to be silenced by 
sucii a condiLional, qualified restoration of their rights: they 
were well convinced that civil liberty ought not to be obtained 
at the expense of religion; they were equally convinced that 
they stood fairly entitled to both and accordingly resolved 
that with nothing less would they be satisfied. Add to this 
the posture in which the question of a Veto now stood at 
Rome. It was removed to Propaganda, the ^ i .per, legitimate 
tribunal for its discussion; while in Ireland it was completely 
unmasked by the conduct of its original parliamentary sup- 
porters, with whom an unlimited control in the appointment 
ot Catholic prelates, tantamount to a direct and efticieut one, 
was its peculiar and now openly avowed definition. Finally, 
the luminous, convincing evidence, produced in London dur- 
ing the year 1826 by members of the Irish hierarchy including 
the late Doctor Doyle^ appears to have set the measure at rest 
for ever; a circumstance which naturally leads us to the 
eventful history of that learned and illustrious Prelate. 

Doctor James Doyle was descended from an unciciiL and 
highly rebpectable family residing at Briaiistown, in the 
County of Wexford: he was the youngest of six brothers 
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and was born in tlie year \7S6 at Donard; a district in the 
parish of Pouljjcasty and same county. In obedience to that 
predominant inclination, which in early youth he had imbibed 
for the ecclesiastical state, he repaired in the eighteenth year 
of his age to the Augustinian Convent of Grants>town, in the 
Goanty oi Wexford, where he made his novitiate under the 
Rer. F. Butler and was admitted to his solemn vows. With 
a view of completing his studies he proceeded during the 
spring of 1806 to Coimbra in Portugal, where he entered on 
his Theological course which lie continued to prosecute with 
brilliant and unexampled success. Just at this period the 
Peninsula overrun by the inllux of contending armies pre- 
sented an awfully desolating scene; those retreats of literature, 
in which the youth of Ireland had for so many ages met a 
welcome reception, became completely deserted, and in 1809 
James Doyle, accompanied by several other Irish students, 
was obliged to return to his native land« Even at this early 
period his talents were soon appreciated: he entered the 
Augustinian Seminary at Ross, then conducted by the Rev. 
Philip Crane, where he taught Theology until 1813, in which 
year he removed to the College of Carlow. ITerp he became 
Professor of Humanity; on the following year he taught 
Philosophy and was ultimately advanced to the chair of 
Theology and of sacred Scripture. The duties of this im- 
portant situation he continued to discharge with singular 
applause until the year 1819, when the united Sees of Kildare 
and Leighlin became vacant by the death of the Right Rev. 
Doctor Corcoran. Merits, such as tliis highly-gifted man 
[)()s-,ossed, were sure of being recognized by the intelligent 
and spirited clergy of this ancient diocess: he was the first of 
the three nominated by tlie parish priests, a proceeding which 
met with the immediate concurrence of the bishops of the 
province. Doctor Doyle was accordingly consecrated in the 
parish Chapel of Carlow on the 14th of November, 1819. ' 
The period at which this illustrious ecclesiastic had been 
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elevated to the episcopal dignity may well be numbered as 
one among those eventful epochs, according to ivhich the 
transactions of the Church of Ireland might be historically 
classified. A nation appears mighty in numbers, wealth and 
intelligence, yet reviled, rejected and oppressed; enslaved for 
centuries, but now determined to be so no longer — ^ages of 
uninterrupted persecution rolled on and finished their course, 
while the religion of the country and its priesthood outlived 
the storm and became more compact and stronger than ever — 
▼iolence and terror having failed, schemes of state policy 
were substituted in their place — the Veto was still demanded, 
a law-provision for the Catholic clenjy was alike proposed — 
the cry of the bigot became furious, and the truths of the 
Catholic Church were once more beset willi misrepresentations 
of every grade and with the vilest calumnies. A visitation 
charge, delivered in 1822 by Doctor Magee> Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, so &r from attaining the object con- 
templated by the morality of the Gospel, served in no small 
degree to inflame the already irritated feelings of the nation. 
The inconsistencies will) which it abounded were nothing 
more than the natural result of his own peculiar system, they 
might have been overlooked as unworthy of public attention, 
but they were accompanied with ofiensive inferences and were 
made the ground-work of a malignant and an unprovoked 
attack on the religious principles of all those who in matters 
practical or speculative had thought proper to differ from him- 
self. The Presbyterians, for instance, were designated as a 
people who had a religion without a church; while on the 
other hand the Catholics were represented as having a church, 
but devoid of religion. Tins discourse of Archbishop Magee, 
censured as it had been by every sensible, well-meaning man, 
occasioned immediately after some beautiful, interesting let- 
ters under the signature of J. K. L., from the pen of Doctor 
Doyle. 

On the following year his ''Vindication of the religious and 
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civi! principles of the Irish Catiiolics" made its appearance. 
Since the days of Tertullian, so eloquent and powerful a de- 
fence of Christian truths has perhaps in no instance proceeded 
from the human intellect — ^it may indeed he termed an 
immortal production — ^its substantial merits, however, are to 
be traced to those healing and beneficial effects which it pro- 
duced on the public mind not only it the time of its appear- 
ance but even at every distinct petiud since its publicaLion. 
While the lovers of order and of mutual good-will felt de- 
lighted at the conciliatory tone in which its language had 
been conveyed, the intolerance of the day shrank beneath 
the mighty, irresistable arguments which pervaded its entire 
composition. Alluding to some of the advantages derived by 
mankind from the genius of Catholicity and and to its com- 
patibility with all the fundamental principles of freedom, the 
Vindication observes: It was the creed of a Charlemagne and 
of a St. Louis, of an Alfred and an Edward, of the moaarchs 
of the feudal times as well as ol tlic emperor<* of Greece and 
Rome,- it was believed at Venice and at Genoa, in Lucca and 
the Helvetic nations in the days of their freedom and greatness; 
all the barons of the middle ages, all the free cities of later 
times professed the religion we now profess. The Charter of 
British freedom and the common law of England have their 
origin in Catholic times. Who framed the free constitution of 
the Gotlis? who preserved science and literature during the 
long nio;ht of the middle ages ? who imported literature fmni 
Constantinople and opened for her an asylum at Rome, 
Florence, Padua, Paris and Oxford? who polished Europe 
by art and refined her by legislation? who discovered the 
New World and opened a passage to another? who were the 
masters of Architecture, of Painting and of Music? who 
were the poets, the historians, the jurists, the men of deep 
research and profound literature? were they not almost 
exclusively the professors of our creed why then has the 
Irish nation been rebuked, assaded, reviled? But all this 
VOL. II. 3 u 
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they sufier, bccaiise they are a people stniggliiio^ by lejjal 
means to obtain their birth-right ajii^ainst a faction who would 
live by wrong and fatten on the vitals of the country.** 

This admirable production was soon after followed by a 
series of letters on the state of Ireland^ adapted to the reli- 
gious and political circumstances of the day and presenting a 
lare combination of eloquencei patriotism and philosophy. 
The nerve and unlaboured simplicity of the diction, together 
with the justness of tlie remarks with which they abouiided, 
rendered thtui perhaps the most po] ular literarv^ collection 
that had ever been published \n this country; the paramount 
national good which resulted from them has been decidedly 
acknowledged by men of all parties and entitles their highly* 
gifted author to the thanks and gratitude of posterity. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Plunket in 1821, with its Veto- 
istical and other provisional securities, bad passed the Com- 
mons, but was thrown out by a majority of thirty-nine in the 
House of Lords.* Ever since that tune the outcry against 
Catholic principles and Catholic s cunty became every day 
more clamorous, the venal hireluig and the malignant bigot 
▼ied with each other in vilifying and in holding up to scorn 
the conscientious opmions of the vast majority of their 
countrymeui while the press in both countries was, with 
few exceptions, disgracefully purchased and kept actively 
employed in abusing that liberty with whidi it had been in-> 
vested and which in fact is the noblest and best privilege of 
which it can boast. To overLui ii the workings of this com- 
bination and to afford injured innocence an opportunity of 

* The sensation created by tliis bill throughout Ireland wr.s almost unprece- 
deoted. On its publication the clergy ab^-nibleil in every diocc^b ut the kingdom 
and manfitlly denoaneed it. The following resolution of the clergy of the diocoH 
of Cloyna may be taken as a sample of those passed in other pJaees. ** Reselved 

• — That we enter oiir pamc'st prntcst agaiiisl this bill of reli^'ious rc^strictions, and 
soh iniily tkcl.irf tlml it is our firtn con virtion that no Roman Catholic I'rie^t can, 
with a safe conscience, !>ubgchbe to the oath which it propoMS, or sanction (he un- 
precedented Innovatiaas which it introduces into the diwtpliae of ovr Church." 
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entering iiilo a \ iiidicution ut itself, it was deemed adrisable 
to summon some of the heads of the Irish Catholic clergy 
before a committee of the Lords and Commons in London, 
and to receive their evidence on (questions connected with the 
religious and political state of Ireland. Doctor Doyle was 
oa this occasion particulaiiy selected together with the Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, Armagh and Taam, and Doctor M^au- 
ran. Bishop of Ardagh. To estimate the value of these in* 
teresting examinations, it would be necessary in the first 
place to be perfectly acquainted with the nature and extent 
of these almost incredible and indeed numlierless calumnies 
which had, we may say, for centuries been gathering round 
the ancient and venerable creed of this country, and which' 
now, when the sword and the gibbet became incompatible 
with national existence, had acquired a degree of malignity 
unknown perhaps in the bitterest days of general undisguised 
persecution. From the authorized parliamentary report of 
this evidence the genuine history of these misrepresentations 
is to be accurately gathered, it must indeed liave been 
carried to an extravan;ant excess when an enlightened com- 
mittee of a national legislature had found it advisable to 
direct its interrogatories not only to matters incidentally con- 
nected with social duties, but even to abstract, speculative 
and devotional practices. The Catholic doctrine relative to 
the invocation of saints, to purgatory, indulgences and other 
points was subjected to an explanatory process, and those 
misstatements, which had been a thousand times rebutted, 
are again on this official occasion distinctly proposed, for the 
purpose, it is presumed, of having them authoritatively dis- 
claimed and set at rest for ever. To what an extent had not 
this propensity for misrepresentation been carried, when it 
was supposed that the disclosure of some crimes, such as 
murder and treason, when confessed in the sacred tribunal, 
had been tolerated at Rome; that indulgences extended to 
the remission of the temporal epnsequences with respect to 
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crimes to be be committed, and that among the Catholic 
cler^ a notion had been generally entertained of transferring 
the temporalities of the established Church to their own. — 
Various qaefltions arUing out of these and other subjects had 
been proposed to Doctor Doyle during the course of these 
examinations and were followed by a reply which, in the 
judgment even of the most prejudiced, could not fell to have 
afibrded complete satisfaction. But the prominent and lead- 
ing topics of this evidence were those which related to the 
supreme authority of the Pope, to the question of the Veto 
and to that of domestic nomination. With respect to the 
first of these subjects Doctor Doyle observed, that the autho- 
rity of the Pope is merely spiritual and that it is limited by 
decrees of councils and also by usage; so that when he 
directs any decree respecting local discipline to any nation 
beyond the limits of his own territory, or the papal states, 
the assent of the bishops of such country is necessary, in 
order that his decree should have effect. In reply to the 
second question, the interference of the Crown in the ap- 
pointment of Irish bishops, and which had now for so many 
years kept the country in constant agitation, he would, he 
said, object to any arrangement, even sanctioned by the 
Pope, which would go to give an influence, direct or indirect, 
to the Sovereign in the appointment of Roman Catholic 
bishops in Ireland. The third and last subject, that of 
domestic nomination, was one which, in his opinion, could 
be easily and satisfactorily ad justed by a concordat with the 
Sovereign Pontiff ; "and 1 should (he adds,) be more anxious 
that it were made, because it would secure to us always a 
domestic prelacy, and it would remove from us the possibility 
of the Pope ever inteifering more than he now does in the 
appointments to our Church.* 
There was another question which was included among the 

• Evidence before the Commons, p. 44. 
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securities, and wliich had given rise to much unpleasant dis- 
cussion at this period; it was that which had a reference to 
pensions to be derived by the clergy from the crown. On 
this subject Doctor Doyle declared that he would moch pre- 
fer deriving his support from the contributions of the poor 
people for whom he laboured; if, however, this measure 
should be demanded as ao indispensable step to the settle- 
ment of the great national question then under discussion, 
and if any opposition on his part should be considered an 
obstacle to its attainment, he was satisfied to give his assent 
to tile piuicipie of such lai arrangement, provided these in- 
tended pensions should be tounded on law, and not emanate 
as a Regium Donum from the Treasury. He likewise re- 
quired that due time should be given to the prelates, clergy 
and people of Ireland, for the purpose of taking the whole 
project into their consideration* In no sense whatever would 
he accept of it as a mere bounty from the Crown. ^If (said 
he,) the prelates approve of a provision emanating from the 
Treasury, if the ministers of Christ were to be paid by the 
minister of state for dispensing the mysteries < t ( >od, in that 
case I would not create dissentions amongst them, but sooner 
than my hand should be soiled by it, I would lay down my 
office at the feet of him who conferred it; for if my hand 
were to be stained with government money, it should never 
grasp a crazier, nor should a mitre be ever afterwards fitted 
to my brow.** 

The report of these important examinations had from the 

very first day occasioned an unusual degree ot mtciest 
throughout the nation. The intolerants as well as the Catho- 
lics awaited with solicitude the result of this public inquiry; 
their motives, however, were widely difierent. It was con- 
sidered by the Catholics as the best and perhaps the only 
effectual medium for removing for ever those numberless 
calumnies which had been for so long a time thrown out 
against their religious and political principles; by the opposite 
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party it was selected as a fit opportunity for discomfittiiig the 
advocates of the Catholic religion, and by their overthrow 
setting Qp a renewed outcry against the claims and long 
withheld rights of the whole nation. From the manoeuvres 

of some individuals it was evidently intended as a scene of 
acrimony and insult, while Doctor Doyle was the capital 
object against whom the united force of the faction was to be 
chiefly levelled. I^ever, perhaps, has there been witnessed 
a more complete and mortifying disappointment; seldom, 
indeed, so decisive, so successful a victory. His intimate 
and perfect acquaintance with the principles and details of 
each subject, the perspicuity and irresistable self-evidence 
which throughout had accompanied his illustrations, his own 
innate convu t ion, his very tone and miiiiiicr, all bespoke the 
vast, decided superiority of this singularly gifted Prelate and 
made him appear in the midst of his interrogators as an in- 
, structor who, irom motives of pity and humanity, had come 
amongst them to deliver a pubhc lecture on the grand, sub- 
lime elements of religion, philosophy and sound, rational 
government. The vantage ground on which he stood was 
admitted by all,- even many of the adverse party had been 
forced to look on with silent amazement and retired from the 
scene under manifest impressions of disappointment and con- 
fusion. 

If the claims of the Catholics had not been on this occa* 
sion conceded, if the evidence of Doctor Doyle, irresistable 
and conclusive as it was, bad not been immediately followed 
by that desirable event, it must at all events be allowed to 
have been a powerful ausdliary; it removed misrepresentation, 
disarmed prejudice, disabused the public mind and placed 
both the religious and social principles of the Catholics in 
a clear, fair and natural light before the eyes of the nation. 
With the testimony ot Doctor Doyle that of I lie other Prel- 
ates, the Most Rev. Doctors Murray, Curtis and Kelly and 
the Right Rev. Doctor Magauran, were equally characteris- 
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tic; to which with great propriety should be subjoined the 
comprehensiye and luminous evidence of the Rev. N.SlevinB, 
an able and learned prieat of the Diocess of Ardagh* 

To the publication of various letters, tracts and essays on 
education, public morality, poor laws and the Catholic 
claims, the fruits of Doctor Doyle^s literary labours after 
this period, the Irish nation and the empire at large must be 
for ever indebted. He lived to see the long-desired measure 
of Emancipation triumphantly carried through both Houses 
of Parliament, and in a few years aHier this great and good 
Prelate closed his short but brilliant career. The admiration 
in which he was held during life was equalled only by the 
sorrow felt and expressed by the nation on the announce- 
ment of his death. Doctor Doyle died on the 15th of June, 
1834, and in the 48th year of his age. 

The cause of religions toleration was, fbr the last twenty 
years, making rapid advances; its pro2^re-s, under the au- 
spices of the Catholic Association, became irresistable. — 
That powerful body, soon after its foundation iu 1823, be- 
gan to assume a lofty and a commanding position; represent- 
ing, as it did, the feelings and wishes of seven millions of 
people, its heart-tonching appeals reached the most distant 
quartets of Europe, they were carried across the wide Atlan- 
tic and were responded to from the free shores of the Amer- 
ican continent. National enthusiasm contributed with wealth 
and influence to give importance to its proceedings; the talent 
and eloquence of the country were arrayed in its cause, and 
the basis on which that cause rested was nothinfj else than 
the sacred and immutable principles of eternal justice. — 
While a variety of circumstances had thus tended to render 
the Catholic Association of Ireland an object of admiration 
to every lover of freedom, its vitality, its moral power and its 
triumphant issue were all centred in that extraordinary man 
and greatest of patriots, Dahtbl O'Comnbll. From him it 
originated, under him it grew up a formidable but constitu- 
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tioiiiilly organized body; it was secured by his vigilance, it 
wa8 animated bv the brilliancy of his eloquence and it im- 
bibed that genius and spirit of universal freedom which 
formed so distinguished an ingredient in the character of that 
celebrated leader. The sufTerings of a brave and a patient 
* people have now awakened the sympatbies of every thinking 

man — ^the honest, independent portion of the Protestant com- 
munity is aroused — ^tbe liberal press volanteers its powerful 
aid — ^tbe nobility and gentry of the nation assemble in Dub- 
lin, and the moment ordained by an all-wise and an inscrut- 
able Providence having at length arrived^ the Cathohcs of 
the British empire are emancipated. 
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Sttceegtort of St, Patrick — Episcopal Seu — Religiom Fown^ 
dations of the Nineteenth Century, 

Pai HK K Curtis, the immediate successor of the Primate 
Richard O'Reilly, was born in the parish of Stamullin and 
County of Meath, about the year 1747. The avocations of 
a mercantile life, in which at an early age he had for a short 
period been engaged, were but ill-suited to that love for re* 
tirement and other rare qualities which so peculiarly marked 
bis disposition; his inclination for the ecclesiastical state rose 
superior to every worldly consideration and at len^h induced 
him to withdraw irom his native country, wlicrc even stili the 
Fidvantage of a collegiate course of" studies was most unwisely 
precluded. He repaired to Salamanca, a city memorable for 
its attention to Irish students : here he completed his ecclesi- 
astical course and acquired such reputation that the govern- 
ment of the Irish Collie founded here, in 1582, was com- 
mitted to his management If the virtues and learning of 
those eminent men, who had at this time been the Alumni of 
the Irish College in Salamanca, their veneration for Doctor 
Curtis and the number oi years dunng which he presided 
over the establislimeut be allowed as criterions, we may be 
entitled to state that his administration had been a singular 
blessing — no less creditable to himself than to those from 
whom he had received his appointment. Doctor Curtis had 
now spent thirty years in the College of Salamanca, when 
the Peninsula became the scene of warlike preparations, and 
Spain, once the asylum of religion and peace, is changed into 
a land of anarchy and terror. During the vicissitudes of this 
memorable campaign Doctor Curtis by his intimate acquaint- 
voi.. II. 3 s 
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ance with tlie language of the nation, its localities and the 
maDners of its inhabitants rendered an inestimable service to 
the Duke of Wellington in his difficult operations; he furnished 
suggestions founded on his own experience and had many of 
the students empbyed as interpreters and distributed among 
the officers commanding in the various garrisons. These acts, 
which a respect for his own countrymen and a concern for the 
Spanish nation had pronipteti, raised him exceedingly in the 
estimation of the Commander-in-chief; thev were attended 
with personal acknowledgements and the honour of a subse- 
quent correspondence. 

Having devoted thirty years to the superintendence of the 
Irish College in Salamanca Doctor Curtis returned to his 
native country, where as a token of the admiration in which 
his virtues were held he was advanced to the metropolitan 
See of Armagh on the death of the Primate, Richard 
O'Reilly, and was consecrated on the 28th of October, 
1819. By the moderate and steady tenor of his conduct he 
became a favourite with all parties: the Corporation of Drog- 
heda, laying aside their inherent bigotry, presented him his 
freedom with a gold box; but this distinction, however flat* 
tering, could never incline him to depart from the honest line 
of rectitude, and whenever he found that corporate body in 
error, as was generally the case on every national measure, 
he always voted against them. When the heads of the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy were summoned before a Parliamentary 
Committee, in 1825, the evidence of this Prelate could 
scarcely fail of making a lasting impression; the candour, 
wisdom and consistency of his observations enhanced by his 
mild and venerable appearance commanded the most respect- 
ful attention from men of every creed and of every political 
party. His paternal regard for the religious orders was mani- 
fested on various occasions; at his death he bequeathed small 
legacies to each of the regular coniiuuiuties established in 
the town of Drogbeda. 'I he l^riumte, Patrick Curtis, presided 
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over the metropolitan See until June, 1832, ia which year he 
diedj uaivenially beloved and no less deeply regretted. 

His successor, the Most Rev. Doctor Kelly, was a native 
of the Archdiocess of Armagh, an Alumnus of the College 
of Mayaootb, and ultimately Bishop of Bromore, from 
which see he was translated to Armagh as Coadjutor to 
the Primate, Patrick Curtis. The incumbency of this truly 
uiuiable Prelate continued but a lew years; he died in 
Drogheda on the 13th of January, 1835, and was succeeded 
by the present Primate, the Most Rev. Wiliiani Crolly. — 
This learned and venerable Prelate was born in tlie County 
of Down, and having completed his studies at Maynooth 
his merits entitled him to be raised to the distinguished 
situation of lecturer in philosophy. On the decease of 
Doctor Ferris, in 1809, Doctor Crolly professed moral theo- 
logy, and ultimately succeeded Doctor Anglade in the chair 
of logic and nieta{)liysics; the duties of which ofliee he con- 
tinued to discliarge with bnlljant success for several years. — 
His profound learning and other endearing qualities had al- 
ready fitted him for a still more exalted station in the Church 
of his native country; accordingly on the 1st of May, 1825, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Down and Connor by the 
Primate, Doctor Curtis, and fixed his residence un Belfast. 
The services which Doctor Crolly has rendered to religion 
and to society in that influential town are too well known 
and appreciated to require any passing eulogy: his prudent 
zeal and learned nisuucLioas tempered with Christian moder- 
ation have entwined around his name and his memory a wreath 
which shall ever flourish fair and vigorous in the recollections 
of that intelligent and grateful people. On the 8lh of May, 
1835, Doctor Crolly was translated to tlie Archiepiscopal 
See of Armagh, and on the following year was invested with 
the pallium. 

Thus have we succeeded in bringing down an uninterrupted 
and a triumpiiaut series ot prelates in the primatial chair of 
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Armagh from the introduction of Christianity into Ireland by 
St Patrick to the present day, including a period of one 
tliousand four hundred years. During that time states and 
empires have risen and fallen, the reigning powers of many 
nations ha?e disappeared, the aneient Hne of monarchs were 
seen broken and their thrones crumbling beneath the shock of 
political revohition, meanwhile the primatial succession in this 
ancient see, and tlie whole venerubie hierarchy of Ireland, 
like the rock on which they rested, have braved the fury of 
the darkened storm; and no state intrigue, no ordeal of per- 
secution, no laws of blood or power on earth was able to 
crush the building which the great Apostle of the nation had 
founded and which was so triumphantly supported by the 
strong arm of the Most High. 

The leading, interesting questions, which during the nine- 
teenth century had engaged the consideration of the Irish 
hierarchy, were tiiuse of the Veto and of doiuestic nomina- 
tion. The former of these may be said to have been buried 
in its political grave on that memorable occasion when the 
evidence of the Irish prelates was submitted before the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1825; the settlement of domestic 
nomination is to be numbered among the occurrences of that 
eventful year, 1829. When his Holiness, Pius VII, retumed 
from his captivity, in 1814, t\vo of the ancient sees ot Ireland 
were vacant, namely, Tuam, Elphin, Killala, Ossory and 
Ardagh; at the same time several of our prelates advanced in 
years and worn down with the cares of a heavy ministry were 
hastening fast to that kingdom where labour and sorrow are 
never known. Doctor Troy, the venerable Archbishop of 
Dublin, had already in 1809 provided for his see by the con- 
secration of the Most Rev. Daniel Murray, as Archbishop of 
Hierapolis and Coadjutor of Dublin. This latter Prelate, 
the memory of whose virtues shall flourish for ever in the 
future records of his native country, was born on the 18th of 
April, i76b, at Sheepwalk, in the Parish of Redcross and 
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County of Wicklow. lie received hU education in the Irish 
College at Salamanca and at the period of his promotion to 
the archiepiscopal chair was attached to the Parish of St. 
Mary, in the City of Dublin. Oa the death of Doctor Troy, in 
1B23| he succeeded to the goTernment of the archdiocess. — 
His steady and zealous exertions during the discussion of the 
Veto need not, it is presumed, be recapitulated in this place;* 
while it must be obserred that his powerful and convincing 
evidence, in 1825, contributed to reflect new lustre on the 
principles of Catholicity and to heal those wounds ol his 
country which bigotry and misrepresentation would be stili 
anxious to perpetuate. 

The question of domestic nomination, which had formed 
so fruitful a subject for discussion both in Ireland and in 
Rome, was universally admitted in principle; the only dif- 
ficulty that arose was that which regarded the mode. At 
length, in 1829, a decree emanated from the Propaganda, 
and this point of discipline so interesting to the Church of 
Ireland was finally established. According to this decree, 
whenever a see becomes vacant a vicar is to be appointed 
agreeably to the form prescribed by the canons. In the 
mean time the Metropolitan, having been made acquainted 
with the vacancy^ is by letters mandatory to enjoin the vicar 
that on the twentieth day from the date thereof he is to as- 
semble all the parish priests of the diocess, who are free from 
censures and in actual possession of their parishes, together 
with the canons of said diocess, should a chapter therein 
exist, that they may recommend to the Supreme Pontiff three 
candidates, each of whom would be worthy to be advanced 
to the vacant see. The vicar, havnig been furnished with the 
letter of the Metropolitan, is within eight days after the re- 
ceipt thereof to notify the same to the parish priests and 
canons; stating moreover the day and place of meeting. — 

• See Chap. 1. 
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At this meeting the Metropolitan is to preside, or one of his 
suffragEQ prelates, delegated by him; he is to be fomished 
with a list of the names of all those who are entitled to 
vote, and these names are to be publicly called by the secre- 
tary. Should one or more of the parish priests be absent, 
the vicar must certify that regular notice had been given to 
said persons; moreover, the proceedings of the meeting are 
valid, provided one^fourth of the parish priests and of the 
canons should be present* 'Such as are absent, from in- 
firmity or other proper cause, are entitled to transmit their 
snffrage in writing (to the president,) by any parish priest or 
canon of the diocess; provided it be accompanied by the cer- 
tificate of two medical men, and that the said parish priest in 
recording his suffrage had declared in the presence of two 
parish priests or canons that in this act he was altogether 
uninfluenced by either favour or afiection. The names of the 
three persons who have the greater number of votes are then 
to be announced by the President; after which two copies of 
the proceedings are to be drawn up, one of them to be trans* 
mitted to Rome by the vicar, the other to be referred by the 
Metropolitan to his suffragans. The bishops of the province 
having assembled are in a solemn manner to place on record 
their judgment and opinion as to the merits of the three 
priests aforesaid, which document is to be confirmed by their 
signatures and transmitted by the president (their Metropoli- 
tan or in his absence the senior prelate,) to the Apostolic 
See* Should the bishops consider the said three priests as 
unqualified, the Pope, by the plenitude of his power, is to 
provide for the see. The same order is to be observed in the 
recommendation of coadjutors. The individuals recommend- 
ed must be natives of Ireland, gifted moreover witii those 
qualifications which the exalted dignity of the episcopal state 
so imperatively requires. Finally, these proceedmgs are not 
to be termed an election, postulation or nomination, but 
simply a recommendation ; while it must be understood that 
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the Holy See is by no means bound to elect any one oi' the 
three thue fecommended. 

According as those barriers which had for so long a period 
separated the CSatholics of Ireland from their natural rights 
began to be removed, the evidence which this people a£R>rded 
of their attachment and zeal for the ancient religion of the 
country can scarcely tiii'l a parallel in the diumis of any other 
nation . Til no instance perhaps is this characteristic zeal 
more nobly displayed than in the foundation of literary 
asylums and in the erection of temples for the worship of 
the Most High. Notwithstanding the rapid decline of trade^ 
the want of a protecting legislature, the necessity of a re- 
sident nobility and the general distress which is known to 
pervade the great mass of the population of Ireland, the 
Catholics have, out of their own limited, scanty resources, 
reared up and decorated cathedrals and churches of such ex- 
quisite workmanship and splendour as might do honour to 
any nation even in tlie brightest era of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. Among the cathedrals may bp noticed that founded 
by the Most Rev. Doctor Troy in the Metropolis, in 1815, 
and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary : the cathedral of 
CSarlow erected during the incumbency of Doctor Doyle: 
and the magnificent cathedral of Tuam. Besides these 
caLhticJiuls the number of spacious and beautiful churches, 
which during the first twenty-nine years of this century 
have been erected in almost every diocess throughout Ireland, 
would, if particularly noticed, extend this analysis beyond 
its intended limits. In the Metropolis alone they present 
themselves in almost every direction; each completed in a 
style of costly magnificence, and all of them executed with 
such wonderful despatch as strikes the mind not only of the 
stranger but even of the very inhabitants with astonishment. 
Such indeed are the impressions which this wonder! ul pro- 
gress of Catholicity is calculated to create; when, however, 
the zeal of the Irish Catholics and the love which they 
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clieri&h for their religion are considered, this circumstance, 
surprising as it may appear, is at once satisfactorily explained. 

The members of the religions commnDities in Iceland con> 
tinue in the nineteenth century to afford their useful mission- 
ary co-operation> but the number of conyents which they 
occupy is couiparatiTely limited.* 

Those foundations, in which their predecessors flourished, 
have lono: since become a mass of ruins; they serve, however, 
to remind us of tlie zeal, sufferings and heroism of these 
great men^ and of the religious spirit of other and better 
days. Some few of these ancient convents have been re- 
paired and beautified: the Black Abbey in Kilkenny was 
fitted out in a style of superior - el^;ance and opened for the 
celebration of the sacred mysteries in 1817;. those of Clonmel 
and Fethard immediately after; and the retired, beautiful 
Abbey of IMukifernam about the year 1830. The Calsed 
Carmelites in Dublin have erected a magnificent church and 
convent on the very site where their ancient foundation stood 
(Whitefriar-street); while the Discalced Carmelites in Lough- 
rea have completed their church on the ground which their 

* The DoMiKKUim are at present loettted in Dublin, Kilkenny, AAy, Newbridge, 
Coik, limerick, Dngbeda, Dnndalk, Galway, Esker, Portumna and Sligo. The 

Franciscans have convents in Dublin, Wexford, Athlonc, Multiferuam, Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, Clonmel, Carrick-on-Suir, Thurlcs, Curragheen, Ennis, 
Drogheda, Galway, Clare-Gaiwa^- and Melick. The convents of the Auoustin- 
lANS are theM of Dublin, Real, Bannow, QUian, Atblone, Cork, Limerick, Dun- 
garran, Fethard, Tippciary, Dragheda, Gahmy and BellybawMf* Hie Cai-cbb 
CARMEtiTES are situated in Dublin, Kildare, Knoctopher, Moate, Kinsale, 
Tohergan, County of Roscommon, and Baliogmale, County of Mayo. The Dis- 
calced CARMiiLnts have convents in Dublin and Loughrea^ and several nun- 
neriet among which are thoae of New Row, founded in 1818, Loughiea and Reho- 
both near Dublin. TUs order at one period had eonvents in Dublin, Ueath, Kin* 
■ale, Loug^ma, Gal way and three other places. Owing, however, to the ravages 
of persecution, most of these are now numbered amonj; tho ruins of the counirv — 
The Capuchins have convents in Dublin, Kilkenny and Cork j there were iourteeu 
conventk belonging to this order in Ireland, among which thoee of Dublin, Kil- 
kenny, Cork, limerick and Drogbeda were the most ooaridoraUe. To theee must 
be added the invaluable e^tabUshments of the Jesuits in Duhl n, Cbngowee Wood, 
ntnated in the Couo^ of Kildare, and TuUabeg, in the King's County. 
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predecessors enjoyed and adjacent to the ivy-clad but well 
preserved ruius of their original establishment. To this 
foundation the Clannckarde family have, both in ancient 
times and to the present day, proved themselves munificent 
patrons. 

The advantages which during this century Ireland has 

derived from the several communities of religious females 
are truly incalculable. Among these, the nuns of the Pre- 
sentation order and the Sisters of Charity and of Mercy may 
be particularly noticed. The Presentation order owes its 
foundation to Miss Nagle, a devout lady residing in Cork 
about the year 1780, while its constitutbnfi were arranged by 
the Very Rev. Laurence Gallanan, a saintly and learned Fran- 
ciscan of that city,* and were patronized by that zealous and 
venerable Prelate, the Right Rev. Doctor Moylan. Besides 
the usual vows, these religious bind themselves -to the 
laborious and most useful duty of conveying the blessings of 
a moml education to the poor. Next to the parent institution 

• Laurence CAti-ANAN wa« born in ihe City of Cork about the year 1739. — 
Having embraced the FranciBcan instttate and completed lem itadiM in tlie Irish 
Convent of St. Anthony at Louvain he Tetaroed to his native and entered 
on ha ninionary duties, in the convent of his order, Broad^Une. Being deejay 

versed in ecclesiasliciil literature lie was for many year?? Master of Conference 
in the Diocessof Cork, whUe the sanctity of hm life shed additional lustre on these 
endowments and rendered bim an object of veneration to all. He was the intimate 
friend of Falbw O'Leary, and frith him contributed in re.establishing <Hrder 
thronghoiit the country dnring the period of Whitfeboyism. Among the many 
admirers of Father Callanan, the celebrated Doctor Walmsley (Pastorini) may 
be particularly noticed. A lengthened and friendly i-orrespoudence subsisted 
between them: that Prelate wa$ anxious that Father Callanan should become 
his sttcceawr, hut this dignity the latter declined. By his advice and under 
tlie patronage of Doctor Moylan, Hioa Nano Nagle commeneed the formalioii 
of that religious community, since itnown under the denomination of the " Pre> 
pentatinn Order." Futlitr Callanan eompikd tiie rule by which it was to be 
governed and Doctor Moylan obtained for it the sanction of the Supreme Pontiff*. 
This learned and exoelleot priest was twice elected Provincial of hie order.r~ 
After a life spent in the service of religion and adorned with every virtue he died 
in his convent at Cork oo the 29tl) of January, 1818, and in the 8<)th year of 
his age. His remains were interred with great solemnity in the church attached to 
the convent. 

VOL. II. Ji F 
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in Cork, that of George's Hill in Dublin must be brieHy 
noticed. By means of Maria Teresa Mullaay, a religious 
lady of that metropolis^ the Convent of George's Hill was 
erected in 1787, and its Community was solemnly established 
in 1704: in process of time it became justly celebrated, and 
from it springs, atj filial ions, the Convents of Drogheda, 
Mullingar, Rahin, Richinond and Maynooth. The religious 
and national benefits arising from this sublime order are not 
circumscribed within the limits of any particular locality; 
the number of their convents amount to forty-one, while the 
light of a moral education imparted to no less than eighteen 
thousand female children, besides adults, diffuses itself, like 
the beams of the meridian sun, over the whole surface of the 
kingdom. 

The Congregation of the ''Sisters of Charity" was founded 
in Dublin in the year 1815 by Sister Mary Augustiu Aiken- 
head, a native of Cork : the Most Rev. Doctor Murray, un- 
der whose paternal auspices it was established, being ap- 
pointed by the Iloly See ctcclesiastica! superior of the Society 
in Ireland* These exemplary ladies, bound as they are by 
perpetual tows, consecrate their lives to the important duties 
of instructing the children of the poor, protecting young 
women of good character, visiting females confined in prison 
and aduiinistciing spiritual comfort and Uiiiporal assistance 
to the sick poor and dying, m their o\sn dwellings. There 
are at present in the Archdiocess of Dublin five convents of 
this religious order, including the Hospital of St. Vincent 
situated in Stephen's Green ;* they have also a convent in 

* In this Inititation for the sick poor which was opened on toe 22ih1 of April, 
1886, aceommodeiioiie ere piepered for the reoqutioa of e^ty patients, who re- 
ceive the moM ttnremitted attentioa from the Sistera of Charity and «re provided 

for in every respect until they recover or pass to abetter life, The number of 
sick poor admitted during the last year (1840) amounted to hve hundred and fiftjr- 
three. 

The Convent of Uus order in Stanhope-stveet has attached to it a House of 

Befuge, where virtttous and unprotected females are sheltered and employed vntil 
suitable situations can be obtained for them. In the Penitentiaiy Asylnm at 
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Cork, one in Sidney (New South Wales) and one in Preston, 
ill luiglaud, ail belonging to llie Irish Congref^atioii uud 
lounded by Irish nuns fioni the parent house in Dublin. 

The inestimable value of this order may be ascertained 
from the fact, that the averaged number of sick poor visited 
in their dwellings by these ladies amount to upwards of seven 
hundred annually: moreover the public Hospitals of Jervts- 
streety of Baggot-street and the Hospital of Incurables in 
Donnybrook are regularly visited by the members of this in- 
stitute; and to complete the climax of their invaluable ser- 
vices, tile jjiisous of" Newgate, Kilinainhuiu, ^ nan ge Gorman- 
lane and the Victoria Asylum for females discharged from 
prison are constantly attended by these ladies for the purpose 
of imparting instruction to the female inmates, while their 
attendance at the last named institution is specially required 
by his Grace, Doctor Murray, in consequence of a request to 
that efiect emanating from the governors and directors 
thereof. 

The Order of the "Sisters of Mercy" was established in 

Dublin, in 1831, by Sister Mary Catlierine M'Auley, a bene- 
volent lady residing in that city. Interested for the edu- 
cation of the poor and moved with feelings of compassion at 
the sufferings of the sick and indigent, a community of pious 
ladies bad been already (in 1827) formed under her guidance* 
She afterwards made her profession in company with two 
other religious in the Presentation Convent at George's Hill, 
and in 1831, under the sanction of the Holy See and by the 
* directions of his Grace, Doctor Murray, they removed to 
their establishment in Baggot-street, for the purpose of re- 
suming the all-importaiiL duties of their institute. Gratuit- 
ous education, the protection of young females of good 
character, and the visitation and relief of the sick poor con- 
stitute the noble objects to which the time and attention of 

Donnybrook, theio are at pveMOt Ibr^-iive penitents t and in the Pool Schools of 

Upper Gardiner-street, Sandymount and King's lDn-stre«t» attended by theve 
' chariuble ladies, one ihouaand children receive the blessings of a religious ednca- 
tion. 
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these truly meritorious ladies bound by perpetual vows are 
devoted. Besides the countless number of sick poor visited 
and relieved in their own dwellings, these religious attend 
regularly at Mercer's Hospital, Sir Patrick Dunn's Hospital 

and St. Mary's Asylum, DrumcoiKira. In niany other parts 
of Ireland their invaluable services have become the subji ct 
of universal admiration. They have Convents in Tullamore, 
Charleville, Carlow, Cork, Limerick, Naas, Galway, Wex- 
ford and Birr, besides those of Booterstown, Kingstown and 
one in London^ all subject to the Ordinary of each respective 
diooess.* There are also at present in Baggot-street seven 
novices for establishments to be immediately formed^ one in 
Birmingham and the other in Newfoundland. 

The tender solicitude evinced by these religious Sisters of 
Charity and of Mercy in administering to the wants of tiie 
sick poor must entitle them to the gratitude of every friend of 
humanity; their unceasing and fearless attention during the 
late awful visitation of cholera can never be forgotten by the 
citizens of Dublin. Divested altogether of self-will and 
guided by a spirit of holy obedience^ these ladies with 
Christian heroism approached the abode of pestilence, they 
took their station around the be(i of death, martyrs-like they 
braved llie contagion, and while friends and relatives fled 
from this mansion of terror, the endearing Sisters of ChanLy 
and of Mercy were there to be found, administering medicinal 
relief and pourii^ the balm of consolation on the afilicted 
heart of the suffering, expiring victim of cholera. With 
justice, therefore, are these communities considered a national 
blessing; their numbers are rapidly increasing throughout 
the kingdom, while their vast utility can never be sufficiently 
appreciated. 

* One bmidieil and niiie^ vwnben have embraced thb institnle amcs Ma 

ftmnJulion in 1831. The prisons and lio'^pimls of the diflTerent towns above- 
mentioaed are regularly visited by those reli^^lous, tlicy impart gratuitous education 
to upwards of three thousand female children and about sixty destitute femalea are 
•heltered and suppoited in the Houae of Mercy, in Baggot-abreet, Dvblin, 
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Meligitnu and Literary Characters of the Nineteenth Cen* 
htry—Genered Ohsermtians, 

Arthur O'Leary, a name revered by every lover of civil 
and religious liberty, was born in the Western part of the 
County of Cork, in the year 1729. Yielding to the in- 
clination which he felt for the ecclesiastical state he withdrew 
from his native country and attached himself to a convent of 
Capuchins at St Maloes in Britanny, where he made his * 
religious profession and completed his ecclesiastical studies. 
During the war of 1756, numbers of the British troops, a 
great portion of whom were Irish Catliohcs, became prisoners 
in the hands ot the French; Father O'Leary was appointed i 
their chaplain and continued in this capacity until the close 
of the campaign in 1762. Even at this early period that 
stem integrityi which marked his character through life and 
enabled him to forgive wrongs whenever honour and con- 
science were in question^ was not without afibrding some 
rare and noble indications. Attempts were made to tamper 
with the allegiance of the Irish soldiers engaged in the 
British service, the co-operation of the chaplain was for this 
purpose solicited, but every efiort, even that of tlie French ' 
minister, the Due de Cboiseul, was found unavailable, and 
although Ireland had been a land of oppression for ages and 
the chaplain himself was to a certain extent a literary exile, 
nevertheless duty was preferred to revenge, and the oflfer of 
the minister was indignantly rejected. 

Father O'Leary returned to his native land in 1771, at 
which period he contributed his aid towards the erection of a 
chapel for his order in the South part of the City of Cork. — 
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, Here he continued, through the intercourse of private life as 

well as by his public instructions, to display many a striking 
i symptom of those extraordinary powers with which nature 

* had endowed him. His name and his talents had been 

hitherto devoted to the duties of the sanctuary, while in 
1775^ the publication of a book by Blair, a Scotch physknan, 
brought him out as an author* In this work, entitled 
' '^Thoughts on Nature and Religion/' Doctor Blair undertook 

' to assail many of the fundamental truths of revelation; it 

was a task which other infidels of superior claims had been 
, already ubhged to abandon, nevertheless this publication was 

, making its way through the community and, as might be ex- 

pected, the scandal which it occasioned was not confined 
even within the extent of itft circulation. Many refutations 
'of it issued from the press; but the subject having at length 
been taken up by O'Leary, the sophisms of his opponent 
at once disappeared before the iiresistable brilliancy of his 
powerfhl mind. 

Some scholastic doubts having about this time arisen out 
of the formula of the oath of allegiance then proposed to the 
Catholics afforded their enemies an opportunity of renewing 
the outcry against their civil and religious principles. To 
vindicate the merits of both from every intolerant and foul 
aspersion and to show that the terms of the formula were 
strictly compatible with the tenets of Catholicity, he pub- 
lished, in 1777, an admirable tract entitled ^'Loyalty As* 
serted, or the test oath vindicated, in a letter to a Protestant 
gentleman." Notwithstanding the peaceable and loyal de- 
meanour of the Irish Catholics during the very critical period 
of 1779, when the French and Spanish fleets rode in the 
channel and the kingdom was threatened with an invasion, 
and although at the same time Father O'Leaiy's "Address 
to the Common People," had been read with delight by men 
of every party, yet the angry spirit of the age was still 
cherished by political fectionists on the one hand and by de- 
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signing fanatics on the other. Among the latter class stood 
John Wesley, the notorious inventor of Methodism. As a 
splendid specimen of his Christian charity and moreover as 
an evidence of the inspiration of heaven with which he pre- 
tended to be favoured, he embarks in a general crusade 
against liberty of conscience, and among the weapons which 
he employed misrepresentation, abuse and slander were not 
the least formidable. He published, in 178U, "A Letter con- 
cerning the principles of Roman Catholics; and a defence of 
the Protestant Association." This production was imme- 
diately followed by a reply from the pen of O'Leaiy, and 
while by the power of his reasoning he laid the inspired 
Father of Methodism prostmte at his feet, he removed the 
mask and by plentiful effusions of native wit served to ex- 
hibit him in his proper foiiu to the public. 

That the grouud-work on wliich religious toleration rests 
might be better understood and better secured, he soon after 
produced his "Essay on Toleration, or Mr. 0'Leary*s Plea 
for Liberty of Conscience/' This tract elicited universal ad- 
mimtion, it got access into every circle and was read with 
delight by all men who professed a r^ard for human hap- 
piness. It moreover established the author's character as a 
writer and a philosopher, and to it is generally attributed his 
election as a member of that celebrated society known at 
this period under the donoinination of the "Monks of St. 
Patrick. This association, it is well understood, was com- 
posed of the first literary and political characters of the day; 
men of congenial talents, wit and politics; their object was 
the happiness of their native land, and the means which they 
used were the dictates of sound reason circulated through 
the medium of their own powerful abilities. At the head of 
this society stood Lord Avonmore, then Mr. Yelverton, Lord 
Charlcmout, Grattan, Flood, Curnin, 6cc.; reason and genius 
presided at their meetings, while wit and patriotism harmon- 
ized to embellish the scene. For an exalted mind like that 
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which O'Leary possessed this was its proper element; he was 
fttTOured with the unsohcited honour of being elected a mem- 
ber, and in return he dedicated to them the collection of faia 
various tracts which were re-published in 1781. 

During the year 1782, an epoch memorable in the annals 
of this country, among the many gallant corps of which the 
effective force of the volunteers had been composed, the Irish 
Brigade iauk.ed perhaps the rirst and most distinguished. — 
Of this corps Father O'Leary was constituted chaplain; and 
while as a moralist he inculcated the principles of fidelity, as 
a patriot he inspired these heroes with a love for rational 
freedom and an ardent wish for the regeneration of their 
native land. To the invaluable exertions of this wise and 
good man Ireland was deeply indebted during the lamentable 
turbulence of Whiteboyism. At that period he published 
three "Addresses to the Common People/' which were far 
more instrumeatal in restoring tranquilHty to the nation than 
all the terrors of the law; he accompanied the magistrates 
through several districts of the country, admonished the peo- 
ple, prevailed on them to make a sacrifice of their feelings, 
and continued his labours until order and harmony were once 
more established amongst them* Notwithstanding these 
services he became, as well as the rest of his Catholic 
countrymen, a fovourite subject with some of the malignant 
bigots of the day. That odious spirit of intolerance, which 
for ages had entailed such misery on mankind, was not yet 
banished from the land, it had even at this time its interested 
votaries, while the means which they employed in impeding 
on society were as scandalous in themselves as they were de- 
grading to the character of an enlightened nation : whenever 
the bigot wanted to advance his own interest by raising an 
outcry against his unoffending fellow subjects, the pulpit and 
the press were sure to be brought into requisition. An 
effusion from the j)en of Doctor Duignan appeared in 1786, 
under the signature of T/ieophilus; besides the vulgar abuse 
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with which it teemed, it contained some gross calumiaeb on 
the motives, views and character of Father OXeary. This 
production would have remained unnoticed, had not its spirit 
been imbibed and its principles adopted by the then ProtcMt- 
nnt Bishop of Cloyne^ Doctor Woodward, in a pamphlet 
entitled "Present state of the Church of Ireland/' On this 
occasion Father O'Leary published "A Defence 6f his own 
conduct and writings, together with a justification of the 
Irish Catholics and an account of the risings ot tiie White- 
boys." His powerful reasonnig impelled by the vein of natu- 
ral good humour which pervaded the entire composition over- 
threw the Bishop, and left him exposed to the mixed pity and 
nmnsement of the public. 

With a view of co<-operating still more effectually in the 
great cause of religious toleration he repaired ia 1789 to 
London and became one of the chaplains to the Spanish em- 
bassy. About this time also and through his exertions the 
Catholic Chapel of St. Patrick was fouiided in that me- 
tropolis. Although earnestly solicited to support the mea- 
sures of Government by his writings^ he with equal firmness 
declined; in consideration, however, of his past services and 
without any condition whatever^ he at length became entitled 
to a pension of two hundred pounds per annum. This pen- 
sion, it appears, was after a few years withheld; by means 
of Mr. Francis Plowden he recovered the arrears, with 
which he purchased an annuity for life, but died before tha 
expiration of the first quarter. The death of this jubUy 
eminent man occurred in London on the Sth of January ^ 
1802 and in the 73rd year of his age. His remains were 
interred in the churchyard of St. Pancras, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by £arl Moira. A similar 
tribute perpetuates the recollection of his name and virtues in 
the Chapel of St Patrick, London. 

William Gahaw, to whose religious and literary labours 
the Church of Ireland is greatly indebted, was bom in the 
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Parish ot St, Nicholas, in the City of Dublin, on the 5th of 
June, 1730. The attachment which in early youth he had 
formed for the ecclesiastical state being now abundantly 
matured, in the 17th year of his age he made his solemn 
profession among the members of the order of St. Augustin 
and immediately after proceeded to Louvain, for the purpose 
of prosecuting his ecclesiastical studies. In this celebrated 
retreat of literature the genius of Gahan found ample means 
for developing its resources: he continued attached to its 
university for eleven years and having graduitted a doctor in 
divinity he returned to his native country on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, 1761. The state of Ireland at this period afforded 
a prospect calculated to awaken the hopes and exertions of 
the people: the dawn of religious liberty began to appear, 
while those places of Catholic worship, so long subjected to' 
the intolerance of the times, were now permitted to remain 
undisturbed and were frequented with safety. In the Ine- 
tropolis, however, the supply of the parochial clergy was 
extremely limited, a circumstance which induced Doctor 
Gahan to accede to the wishes of his Archbishop, the Most 
Rev. John Linegar, and undertake the arduous duties of a 
curate in the Parish of St. Paul, in the City of Dublin.-*' 
After a period of three years spent in the discharge of these 
duties, he retired to the convent of his order in St John's- 
street, Dublin, where he commenced a new career of labours * 
and completed those inimitable works which remain to this 
day as so many meiuonaU ot bi^ talents and piety. That 
which gave real eiiicacy to the preaching of Doctor Gahan, 
and in which the merits of his excellent discourses may be 
said principally to consist, was their universal practicability 
— ^their adaptation to every state of life; to which must be 
added, his own disinterested and truly apostolic example. — 
The great characteristic virtues of the Gospel — ^those of 
humility, of mortification and of brotherly love, were all 
nobly exemplified in his own private and public character; 
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he 8oi]rr1it for the salvation of his hearers and not for their 
empty applause, and his discourses were distinguished rather 

for unction and soliditv, than for any studied ostentatiousnesB 
of sentiment or frivolous display of words. 

Between the laborious duties of an active ministry and the 
composition of various useful publications, a considcsrable 
portion of Doctor Gahan's life had been assiduously devoted. 
He undertook, in 1786, a tonr through England, France and 
Italy, but the writings descriptive of this journey, although 
replete with much valuable information, have never been 
published. It was at this period also that he became ac- 
quainted with Doctor John Butler (Lord Dunboyne), Bishop 
of Cork. This Prelate entertained a high res])ect for the 
virtues and learning of Doctor Gahan; an intimate and fre- 
quent correspondence took place between them and served in 
after times to strengthen those compassionate feelings which 
he entertained towards that Prelate in his unfortunate down- 
fall. For the purpose of gaining possession of his family 
estate. Doctor Butler renounced the feligion of his fore- 
fathers in the parish Church of Clonmel, on the 19th of 
August, 1787. Faith, as well as humility and other vir- 
tues, depends not on the strengtli of man; these are gifts 
from God — they may be lost and actually have been lost by 
some of the first and greatest of men. Lord Dunboyne ap- 
parently persevered in his wretched course until he had at 
length, in May, 1800, found himself placed on the bed ^of 
death. During the course of that month. Doctor Troy re- 
ceived two letters from Lord Dunboyne through the medium 
of his attending}, physician. Doctor Purcell, in one of which 
was enclosed a letter to the Pope, expressive of contrition 
for the act which he had committed and rerjiicsting to be re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Catholic Clmich. This en- 
closure Doctor Troy accordingly forwarded to Rome, but 
finding that Lord Dunboyne*s illness could admit of no de- 
lay he directed Doctor Gkhan to proceed to Dunboyne Castle 
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and comply with the wishes of the dyii^ prelate. U won 
daring tbit illness* also that Loid Dunboyne thought proper 
to bequeath bis estate in the County of Meath to the trustees 

of the College of Maynooth, leaving in the mean time another 
estate which he possessed in the County of Tipperary to his 
sister aad licir ut law, Culbciiae O'Brien Butler.* This will 
became soon after the source of some important law proceed- 
ings in which Doctor Gahau was involved ; but the troubles, 
and it may be said, the persecution, to which he was sulv- 
jected, were carried to a degree of severity altogether uu* 
becoming the circumstances of the case and the advanced 
state of life to which this venerable man had then arrived.^ 
The object of this litigation was, to prove that Lord Duno- 
boyne had died a member of the Catholic Church and thereby 
to invalidate the will. After Doctor Gahan had undergone 
six painful examinations in the Chancery Office, Dublin, the 
case was referred to the Assizes at Trim, for a final decision. 
During the course of the trial. Doctor Troy deposed that he 
had, on the receipt of Lord Dunboyne's letter, employed 
erery means in his power to dissuade him from alienating 
any portion of his estates from his familyi but that on finding 

* Thk bequest of Lofd Danboyne amounted to £1000 per uuram; Lady Dun- 

boyne, however, haviog contested the legacy, the trustees, in nrtiia of an act of 
Parliament made specifically for the occasion, entered into a compfomifle with her 
for one-half that sum ; which annual income is now the pertnanent property of t2io 
college. In 1813, through the influence of Vesey Fitzgerald, then Cbancditorof 
tiie Irish Exchequer and Member for the County of Clare, a sum of JC700 per 
annum was obtained as an addition to the original grant of the college. This sum 
together with the Dunboyne annuity is made applicable the m:iintenance of an 
institution the most interesting and invaluable; and generally known under tlie de- 
nomination of the " Dunboyne Establishment." It consists of twenty members 
aelecled from among the most dntinguished students, and urho baire eompleted th» 
ordinary course of studies in the college; while their time is devoted to the study of 
an extended cour<?e of theology, ecclesiastical history, canon law, the Hebrew lan- 
guage and the composition of dissertations on important ecclesiastical subject*, — 
This establishment, from which the Church of Ireland and the social prosperity of 
the nation must derive incalculable benefit, is at present |daeed under theei^r- 
intendeace of that eacellent and learned ecctenastic, the Very Rev. Doctor Mac 
Nally. 
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his remonstrance ineffectual, he told him that some imall 
gifty as a token of gratitade, wonld answer the pnrpoee as 
well and would be acceptable* A woman, who had been in 
the service of Lord Dunboyne and who professed the Catho* 
lie religioD, was also produced as a witness on the occasion. 
The evidence of this witness was bucli Lhdt no person in any 
manner acquainted with the Catholic faith could credit her 
testimony: she swore, that Doctor Gahan had at several 
times visited her master, and that on one occasion, after the 
Doctor had departed, she entered the chamber of Lord Duii-> 
boyne, where she found a candle lighting and a small silver 
box placed on the table; that she opened the box and saw 
therein the blessed sacrament; that Lord Dunboyne, observing 
what she had done, desired her to bring him the box and 
that he immediately after placed it under his pillow. This 
fiction, ill-constructed as it was, gamed nevertheless an hear- 
ing from the court, and was credited by many of the jury,-?^ 
The religious and manly deportment of Doctor Gahan on 
this trial is of itself sufficient to furnish the reader with an 
exemplification of his character. He was asked varkma 
questions to which he gave an explicit leply, but when Coun^ 
sellor O'Grady required to know whether Lord Dunboyne 
had in his last illness acknowledged to Doctor Gahan "what 
religion he professed — whether he was a Catholic or a Pro- 
testant," Doctor Gahan replied, ''that, ubstractins^ from his 
clerical situation, he knew not; that he felt himself unable 
conscientiously to answer the question." This refusal elicited 
from Lord Kilwarden, who presided at the trial, an opinion 
that Doctor Gahan was guilty of a contempt of court; he 
accordingly sentenced the Doctor to a week's confinement in 
the gaol of Trim. To this sentence the venerable Gahan 
submitted with Christian complacency, at the same time as- 
yiiruiL: his Lordship, "that like Eleazer of old, he would 
sooner lay his head on a block and forfeit his life, than reveal 
the secrets which had been disclosed to him in the ministerial 
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discharge of his duty." Immediately after the committal of 
Doctor Gahan, the jury, on a separate issue, returned a 
verdict that Lord Dunboyne had died a Catholic The re- 
turn of this yeidict was accompanied by a decision from the 
court, that as the case of the plaintiff did not Buffer from 
Doctor Gahan's retusal to answer the question proposed, and 
as it was evident he had acted troni principle, the law should 
on that account be mitigated; he was accordingly ordered to 
be discharged. The remaining portion of Doctor Gahan's 
days was devoted to the unabated discharge of his duties. — 
After an invaluable ministry, comprising a period of 64 years, 
he died in his native convent on the 6th of December, 1804, 
and in the 74th year of his age. This learned ecclesiastic has 
written, 1. Sermons on various subjects. 2. An History of 
the Christian Church. 3. A short and plain exposition of 
the Catechism. 4. The Christian's Guide to Heaven. — 
6. Catholic Devotion. 6. A short and easy Method to 
discern the True Religion from all the Sects which unde- 
servedly assume that name. 7. Youth Instructed in the 
groonds of the True Religion. 8. The Devout GomnMinioant, 
9. A translation of the'' Spiritual Retreat," from the French 
by Bourdaloue. 10. An Abridgement of the ''History of 
the Old and New Testament." 

Edward Ferris, the recollection of whose virtue'^ nwiy be 
associated with the brightest epoch of Maynootli ColIege» 
was born in the County of Kerry about the year 1738. The 
prospects at this time held out in Ireland to genius and enter- 
prize were most discouraging; he accordingly resolved to 
withdraw from his native land and went to France, already 
celebrated as the liberal asylum for expatriated Irishmen. — 
Filled with the ardour of youth, his inclination first prompted 
him to engage in a military life, but Providence disposed 
more favourably: liaving formed au acquaintance with some 
members ot that invaluable Society, designated the "Priests 
of the Mission," he attached himself to their community and 
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after k tm o was advanced to the priestliuod. Talents of the 
iiisL ovdrv and a spirit of industry which no difficulties could 
relax naturally contributed in establishing his literary fame: 
he became Vicar General of the Society, was held in the 
h^hest respect at the French Court, and for sanctity as well 
as learning was exceedingly veneiated thronghout Paris. — 
His labonrs in arresting the progress, of infidelity at the 
period of the ReTolutiqm exposed him to the tempest by 
which the throne and the altar were then equally assailed; he 
took refuse in Italy and was received at the Court of Rome 
with marks of great kmdnebb by his Holiness, Pius VI. — 
Italy in turn became the theatre of war — the sanctuary was 
invaded — ^her ministet s were dispersed — the Pontiff himself 
became a captive. Meanwhile Doctor Ferris directed his 
route towards the North of Europe; he traversed the greater 
part of Switzerland where he devoted some years to his mis- 
sionary daties and having encountered a variety of dangers 
he at length proceeded to Vienna. 

A period of forty-five years had now^ elapsed since this 
learned ecclesiastic first departed from the shores of his 
native country; he returned to Ireland in 1800 and imme- 
diately after was appointed Dean of Maynooth College. — 
That rising establishment presented at the time an unrival- 
led combination of worth and talent: the learned Flood was 
its President; Ahera, Dolore^ La Hogue and Clinch were 
among the dbtinguished teachers to whose care the futuie 
hopes of the Irish mission had been intrusted. It was at 
this bright epoch that the important duties of Dean devolved 
on the learned and saintly Ferris, Those who had the hap- 
piness of being placed under his superintendence, (and many 
of them are still living,) of being directed by his counsel — 
enlightened by his wisdom-encouraged by his example will 
recollect with feelings of grateful love the many endearing 
qualities that adorned the character of this wisest and best 
of superiors. The humility, which inclined him to conceal 
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the vast resources of his mind, semd but to reflect additional 
lustre on his other Tirtues; Maynooth at that time appeared 
as it were filled with his ptaise^ and even at this day his 
name is handed down by those who knew him with an almost 
sacred veneration. On the death of Aheni, Doctor Ferris was 
prevailed upon to accept the vacaut chair of moral theology, 
and was succeeded in the office of Dean by Doctor Coen, 
the present truly pious and venerable Bishop of Clonfert, — 
Doctor Ferris continued to teach moral theology with singu- 
lar applause until 1809, to which year he died and was inter- 
red in the cestetery of Lara Brian, near Maynooth, 

TsoMAs Bbtagh was born in the town of Kells and 
County of Meath in the year 1738. The ancient and dis- 
tinguished family from which he was descended may be num- 
bered among the first of those that had been marked out for 
ruin during the era of proscription under the usurper Crom- 
well; his parents, neveitheless, enjoyed a respectable inde- 
pendence and placed their son, at a very early age, under the 
care of the Rct. John Austin, an eminient Father of the 
Society of Jesus, who at that time conducted a literary 
establishment in the metropolis. Filled with an ardent desire 
of attaching himself to that celebrated Society, he repaired 
in the 16th year of his age to France, where after the usual 
probation of two years he entered on his course of eccle- 
siastical studies. Being now committed to the superinten- 
dence of men justly eulogized in the history of religion and 
of literature as the patrons of merit, the talents with which 
he had been so highly gifted found ample scope for their de- 
▼elopement. He completed his studies with brilliant success 
and immediately after was appointed to teaeh in the public 
schools attached to the college of the Society at Pont-a- 
Mousson, in the province of Champaigne. About the year 
1762 he returned to his native country. The state of educa- 
tion among tlie Catholic community of every rank was, at 
this period, truly deplorable. Hitherto this first and greatest 
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source of national happiness had been closed against them 
by the strong arm of the law; periods of toleration or of 
magisterial connivance might occasionally intervene; such 
indulgence, however, was precarious and transitory; the 
gleam of sunshine was allowed to appear and open a cheer- 
ing prospect to the people, but the cloud immediately fol- 
lowed and all their hopes were lost in the darkness of the 
storm. The accession of George III to the throne, in 1760, 
inspired the Catholics with renewed vigouir, and education 
became the leading object of their solicitude. It was about 
this period that Doctor Betagh, having now returned to Ire- 
land, resolved to devote his time and talents to the bame 
national objec* ; he became a co-operator with Father Austin 
in the school which that nival uable ecclesiastic had long 
since established and continued the same useful labours, in 
conjunction with the learned Father Mulcaille, for Sjeveral 
years. While engaged in this most laudable employment he 
received bis degree of professed Father from Fr. Laurence 
Ricci, the last General of the Society, and made his solemn 
profession in the hands of Fr. John Ward, the last Superior 
of the Irish mission. The suppression of this distinguished 
Societv, to which the inhabitants of botii hemispheres stand 
so deeply indebted, occurred in 1773, at which time Doctor 
Betagh was attaclied to Rosemary-lane Chape!, as assistant 
to the Rev. M. Field, then parish priest of SS. Michaers 
and John's. This venerable pastor, by reason of age and 
infirmity, had been for some years incapable of supporting 
these weighty obligations, during which time Doctor Betagh 
was appointed Administrator and ufteiuaiJs succeeded 
Father Field in the government of the parish. The improve- 
ment of the poor through the incdiuni of gratuitous educa- 
tion and the removal of deep-rooted misrepresentations by a 
fair statement and open defence of Catholic truths formed 
the leading features of his apostolical zeal: he opened an 
evening free school, which was commenced in School-house- 
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lane and was after some years removed to Skinner-row; 
where three hundred boys of the humbler classes received 
suitable instruction, and where he himself was to be seen 
placed in the midst of them as r^ularly as the returning 
evening. In this school more than three thousand children 
and adults received the blessings of a moral education, while 
their benevolent pastor was accustomed to clothe at least 
forty of the most destitute among them annually, out of his 
own limited resources. It was, however, in the dit^charge of 
his public ministerial duties and particularly in his contro- 
versial discourses that the talent and zeal of ibis great man 
shone resplendant. The beautiful simplicity of his language 
combined with his peculiarly methodical arrangement and 
powerful strength of argument rendered the cause of truth in 
his hands invincible; as a moralist he took Ml possession of 
the hearts of his hearers; as a controvertistand the champion 
of Catholicity he stood in the field without a rival. The 
usual points which he selected as the subjects of these con- 
troversial discourses were the Articles of the Apostles Creed: 
he first proposed the doctrine which according to the Article 
a Catholic was bound to believe; he then established the 
truth of this doctrine in a strain of perspicuous and irresist- 
able reasoning, and in conclusion he stated the objections 
which had been raised against it and satisfactorily refuted 
them. The zeal which burned within him was not to be cir- 
cumscribed, it extended even to the future necessities of the 
sanctuary: several young men distinguished for transcendant 
talents, piety and a vocation lor the ecclesiastical state found 
in him a director and a patron ; through his encouragement 
they prepared themselves for the sacred ministry and many 
of them continue to this day among the first and most bril- 
liant ornaments of the Church of Ireland. After a most 
successful mission of upwards of forty years, Doctor Betagh 
died on the Ujth of Febnmry, 1811. On the announcement of 
his death the metropoiis was turned into one general scene of 
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mourning, and at this day his name and his virtues remain 
embalmed in the lecoUections of a grateful people. 

John Laniqan, the learned author of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland/' was bom in the City of Cashel in the 
year 1768. Having attained the 18th year of his age he 
repaired to Rome and entered the Irish College where he 
commenced his course of ecclesiastical studies along with 
several young Irishmen among whom Doctor Florence Mac 
Carthy (afterwards Coadjutor Bishop of Cork), and Doctor 
M'Cann, of the County of Louth, stood pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. His transcendant talents assisted by unwearied 
application soon raised him to an eminent rank; he took out 
his degree of doctor of divinity, and among the number of 
his admirers may be noticed that patron of literature, Cardi- 
nal Marefoschi, at one period Cardinal Protector of the 
Church of Ireland. Through his advice and patronage Doc- 
tor Lanigan removed to Pa via, where he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Scripture, Hebrew and ecclesiastical history, in the 
Hanoverian College of the ancient and celebrated University 
in that city. Several of the Hanoverian and Austrian 
nobility and even princes received their education under this 
distinguished Irishman; his extensive acquirements ranked 
him among the first characters of the University; the learned 
Tamburini, by whom it was then adunnistered, was accus- 
tomed to designate him tlie pilhir and brightest ornament of 
the establishment. On one occasion the Emperor, Joseph II, 
having visited the Univei-sity of Pavia, was pleased to honour 
Doctor Lanigan's lectures by his presence; the Doctor 
delivered a latin oration which was received with un- 
bounded applause, the Emperor at the same time observing, 
''that so young and so enlightened a professor reflected new 
lustre on the Irish nation, and reminded him of the ancient 
literary glory of that people." 

The attachment which he now formed for the University 
served to confirm a resolution, which he had already contem- 
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plated, of speiiding the reuiaioder of his days within its 
walls; circamstances, however, soon obliged him to adopt a 
different course. On the invaguHi of Lombardy by Napokon^ 
the French troops entered Pavia in 1796; the professors 
and students became dispersed and the University waa 
broken up; yet it is but fair to observe that Buonaparte 
issued a manifesto to the muiiicipalities of Pavia, orderinj; 
them to recall the professors, to invite the stuclcnts to resume 
their studies and to assure all, that even amid the din of war 
this sacred abode of literature and retirement should remain 
aecme and unmolested. Doctor Lanigan, however^ returned 
to Ireland, and having reached Dublin he attached himself 
to Francis-street Chapel through the invitation and en- 
couragement of the Very Rev. Doctor Hamill, with whom 
he had been previously acquainted in the Irish College at 
Rome. Here he continued for some time, but finding it 
more convenient to reside with hia intimate iru nd, the Rev. 
F. Corcoran of Church-street, he generally otUciated in the 
conventual chapel of which that amiable clergyman happened 
to be aaperior. About this time Doctor Lanigan was invited 
to accept of a professor's chair in Maynooth College: his 
nomination was proposed by the Most Rev. Doctor O'Rmlly 
and was seconded by the Most Rev. Doctor Troy. Doctor 
Moylan, however, who happened during these proceedings 
to be absent, on entering the Board Room and being made 
acquainted with the matter, suggested that the anti-janspnis- 
tical formula drawn up and already signed by the French 
clergy should be previously submitted to Doctor Lanigan 
and receive his signature. To this the Doctor objected; ob* 
serving at the same time, that he would most willingly sub* 
scribe to the Boll Uniffenittu, emanating as it did from the 
lit 111 of the Church; but that he would never consent to 
bnid himself down to the dictation or formula of 9Xiy foreign 
Tiational Church whatever. The motion of the Right Rev. 
Prelate was, however, overruled, yet the Doctor thouglit 
proper to decline the appointment. Doctor Lanigan's 
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literary repatation having been long Bince fully rataln 
lished, in 1799, he was unanimonBly elected by die mem« 
bers of the Dublin Society as their translator, editor and 

corrector of the press, and in 1808, he became also their 
librarian; a situation wliich his c xtt o ac([uttuitance with 
the hingnages and his immen<?e iiitormation enabled him to 
iill in a manner most honourable to himself and to that estab- 
lishment. On this occasion the Earl of Doaoughmore and 
several of the Irish nobility became his patrons: General 
Charles Vallancey, Richard Kirwan and other literary 
characters bore honourable testimony to his exalted merits. 
While in the discharge of the duties of this office and about 
the year 1813, he commenced the arrangement of the mate- 
rials vviiich he had already prepared for liis noble and im- 
mortal work, the "Ecclesiastical History of Ireland.'* These 
he revised, purged and augmented with a variety of scarce 
and valuable matter gleaned from the public and private 
libraries of his own oountryy and having completed the 
whole with diligence and, it may be added, with tremendous 
labour, in 1822: he published the work in four octavo 
volumes. There has not perhaps been ever written in any 
nation or in any lani^uage a work more distinguished for 
accuracy, impartiality and sound criticism than this innait- 
able production; the precision with which he balances the 
several statements of our national records prove him to be 
an antiquarian of the first order, while the immense mass of 
authority to which he refers may enable us to form some idea 
of the Herculean task which this great man had to encounter. 
By means of this immortal work he has rescued from ob- 
livion as well as from obloquy the penuine records of his 
native land; he has placed the eccit :?iastical antiquities of 
Ireland on a solid and an imperishable basis. iSome critics 
may perhaps be dissatisfied with the manner of his arrange- 
ment, but when it is recollected that he handles each subject 
agreeably to a certain chronological order pecnliar to anti- 
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quarianS; and that he attends to facts — to truth and to no- 
thing else, this apparent deficiency may be readily over- 
looked. 

Doctor Lanigan continued to discbarge the duties of libra- 
rian for tbe Dublin Society until the year 1814, wben on ao* 
count of tbe state of his health he resigned; still retaming 
his former situation of translator and corrector of the press 

on a salary of one hundred guineas per annum. In conse- 
quence of the orclfciiy condition in which the library was 
kept and his other services he was presented on two or three 
occasbns with a gift of one hundred guineas: it appears, 
however, tbat at one time a reduction of his salary was con- 
templated, but the proposition was almost universally nega- 
tived; even John Giffiurd with all bis prejudices exerted his 
influence in favour of tbe librarian's interest. At the close 
of his life he retired to Finglass on his annual salary of one 
hundred guineas allowed him by the Duljlm Society, as a 
token of the admiration in whicli they held his worth and 
talents. He was the author of the inimitable prcfaco to the 
"Protestant Apology," he has also written the preface to an 
edition of the Roman Breviary, likewise in one volume a 
Prologomena to Commentaries on tbe sacred Scriptures, 
which he intended to bave continued, but the infirmities of 
old age prevented him. He died on the 7tb of July, 1828, 
and was interred ni the Churchyard of Fintrlass. 

William Coppinoer, descended from an ancient and 
highly respectable Catholic family, was horn in the year 
1763, in the Parish of St. Finbar in the City of Cork.— 
The laws which debarred the Catholic youth of Ireland from 
tbe advantages of a liberal education being even up to this 
period enforced, he was in consequence obliged to adopt tbe 
example of many of his countrymen and retire to the Conti- 
nent in quest of that literature which he had every right to 
expect and to receive in the land of his birth. He repaired to 
France where he obtained an education suited to his rank; 
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while the encouraging access to honuur and distinction which 
the French service now so liberally presented and an inherent 
spirit of noble emulation inclined him at first to embrace the 
military profession. To think of satisfying the bias of his 
mind by any such prospects in his own country would be 
worse than visionary; the ranks of the British army being 
then closed against the advancement of Catholics^ no matter 
how high their descent or huu transcend ant then talciit.-i.— 
This determination, liowever, was afterwards, through the 
suggestion of some friends, entirely abandoned ; it yielded to 
a more useful and a more exalted calling, and at length he 
jesolved to relinquish honours empty and transitory and to 
consecrate the remainder of his days to the duties of the 
ecclesiastical state. He accordingly entered the Irish CSoUege 
in Paris where the strong powers of mind with which he was 
gifted were soon and brilliantly displayed, and having com- 
pleted his studies he returned about the year 1780 to his 
native city. The missionary career of this invaluable eccle- 
siastic was commenced in his own native parish, that of St, 
Finbar, to which he was appointed curate: he was soon 
after advanced to the Parish of Passage and became Vicar 
General of the diocess. 

About this time the melancholy defection of Lord Dun- 
boyne occasioned, as may be expected, an unusual degree of 
bcandal; in Passage the afflictiou was severly felt but the 
unremitted zeal and charity of its good pastor supplied the 
people with paramount consolation. At this period also the 
aged and venerable Doctor Mac Kenna, Bishop of Cloyne, 
found it necessary to apply to Rome for the appointment of 
a coadjutor; through the recomm^dation of that Prelate, 
supported by Doctor Moylan, Bishop of Cork, William 
Coppinger was the person selected: he was accordingly con- 
secrated in the year 1788, and entered immediately on the 
discharge of those high functions which the religious and 
political state of the times had now invested with awful re- 
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spotisibility. Among other singular opinions, springing out 
of the prejudice of this age, that of Lord Redesdale at the 
close of the eighteenth century is not the least notorious. — 
His Lordship undertook to maintain that the existence of the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland was not recognized by law: this 
asaeiiion was instantly taken up by 0octor Ooppinger^ while 
from the very statutes passed during the registration era of 
Queen Anne, he overthrew the Chaucelior and left him txr 
posed to the humour and sarcasms of Curran and other l^al 
contemporaries. Neither the piety or exalted station of this 
Prelate was sufficient to protect him from the shafts of a 
malignant faction; the Corporation of Youghal, like the rest 
of their brotherhood throughout Ireland, had been de^ly 
tinged with those party prejudices which at length created 
suph general disgust in the public mind that their extinction 
by law appeared in the eyes of every honest man as a bless- 
ing to the nation. Selfish and intolerant as they had been at 
all times, during the distractions of 1798 they became furious; 
to avoid the consequences of their resentment this peaceable 
and inoffensive Prelate was obliged to withdraw from that 
town. His apostolical zeal and exertions in the goveniment 
of his diocess cannot but be gratefully remembered by his 
clergy and people: in him the hated measure of a Veto found 
an unceasing and a powerful opponent In the national 
Synod of 1808, when these arrangements were solemnly re- 
jected, the r^olution passed on that occasion originated prin- 
cipally from Doctor Coppinger; while by his means, in 1816, 
the transaction was altogether placed under the cognizance of 
the Propaganda,* and Vetoism without the hope of a re- 
surrection was soon alter confiigned to its political grave. — 
The effects of Doctor Coppinger's lilemry labours, which 
continued until the period of his death (1830), being well 
known, stand not in need of eulogy: besides his writings 

* See Ghtp. 1. 
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against Horace Townsend, this Prelate has also produced a 
translation of the Imitation of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, 
a General Catechism and a life of Miss Nano Nagle: pnn 
dttctions wbich must alike contribnte to edify the fiuthful and 
hand down the name and virtues of this enelleni Pielate 
to an admiring and grateful posterity. 

Having thus conducted the reader through the history of 
our national Church, comprising a period of upwards of 
fourteen hundred years, we feel, from the general series of 
events as well as from the transactions of the last twenty^ine 
yeani, sufficiently authorized to repeat the observation al* 
leady stated in the preface of this work and to re-assert 
^'that the power of an all-ruling Providence has most meroi* 
fully as well as visibly interfered in the cstablbhment, pro- 
gress and final triumph of the ancient, venerable, persecuted 
Catholic Church oi Ireland. Is it necessary to recapitulate 
the scenes, circumsLaaces and characters of the last three 
hundred years? or are we called upon to look back on those 
ages of terror, when the tempest loud and long thickened 
round the edifice and threatened with destruction even the 
mighty consecrated rock on which it rested? The postuno 

which this national Church had been placed during tktt 
incumions of the Danes wM truly terriiic; whon .the temple 
and the altar became a scene of desolation and the sanctuary 
overflowed with the blood of its priesthood; nevertheleSiS 
this oi*deal, appaliuig: as it must appear, is reduced to the 
level of an ordinary process and sinks almost nito insigni- 
ficance when put in contraet with the tremendous crucible 
through which this same Church had been afterwards doomed 
to pass. That the truth of that important proposition air 
ready stated may be placed before us supportecl by still 
further illustration, let a parallel be drawn between what has 
occurred in the Church of this country and the events con- 
nected with the rise and downfall of other deservedly cele- 
brated national Churciics. Carthage at one period was an 
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illustrious Church; so was Hij^po; Alexandria had its Patri- 
arch and Jerusalem enjoyed the same dignity^ but these 
Churches with their celebrity have almost disappeared: the 
San of their glory has gone down and at this day they remain 
like the melancholy remnants of a wreek, with scarcely any 
thing hut tradition to point ont the greatness and grandeur 
of their former glory. Nor can many of the great national 
Churches of Europe claim an exemption from the same de- 
scriptive outline. The ancient Churches of the North of 
Europe iiave all va,nished from the map: England and Scot- 
land too have lost their hierarchy : even France and other 
great kingdoms have suffered beneath the sliock of revolu- 
tion and infidelity; while in all these countries heresy and 
schism, the real| Tisible scourges of mankind, have more or 
less made their inroads, upsetting all the long established, 
venerable and beneficial institutions of these once religious, 
happy and celebrated nations. Fortaiiate Ireland ! cherished, 
protected land ! in ancient days known to Christendom as an 
island of saints; in this our day recognized throughout the 
same Christendom as a nation heroic in their attachment to 
the faith, invincible in their moral power to preserve it, 
favoured with a hierarchy pious as it is learned, firm as it is 
apostolical, and blessed with the possession of a Church 
which no human power has been able to upset and which 
now tiourishes bnghL, tail and vigorous, like the never fading- 
green with which the lovely valleys of the country itself are 
so highly embellished. 

Providence, however, in its sublime and mysterious ways, 
deigns not unfrequently to operate through the medium of 
ordinary instruments. The inherent, natural reverence of the 
Irish people for the ancient faith of their country enkindled 
within them that hallowed and ever burning zeal, which no 
length of time could consume — which no severity of suffer^ 
ings could extinguish: it made them look down with pity and 
scorn on the ephemeral novelties of the day: it enabled them 
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to stnlle on death sooner than surrender the venerable creed 
of tbeir sainted forefiitbera. Add to this, the tender and 
powerful ties of uniooship which at all times subsisted be^ 
tween the Catholic people of Ireland and their truly merit* 
orious priesthood. This it was which cemented the whole 
into one irresistable mass: it created a reciprocity ut leeling; 
they paitook of each others joys, felt for their mutual 
afflictions, they were rendered compact, they became one, 
they became invincible* During those dark and dismal 
epochs^ when the recesses of the mountain were prepared by 
nature as the grand asylums of shelter for thb people* their 
proscribed priestSt like the martyrs of primitive days* were 
to be seen in the midst of them: they made them the cher- 
ished object of their thoughts — ^they clung to them with the 
ulfection of fathers — they never toisodk tlieiii. The people* 
in their turn, have gratefully treasured up an indelible, ever- 
lasting remembrance of these endearing services; they have 
them as the darling subject of their private contemplation 
and of their public eulogy; they are handed down as a sacred 
legacy from one generation to another, and at this day there 
is not perhaps under heaven a nation that* in over-flowing 
love and reverential attachment to its priesthood, can ade- 
quately compete with the high-minded, persevering, proverb- 
ially faith Tul Catholics of Ireland. 

But there is another link the most binding of any, be- 
cause it is of divine foundation; it is that which connects 
them all, priests and people, w ith the great centre of unity^ 
the BOCK of ages* and without which the whole would have 
long since ended in a wreck. This is the beacon lit up by 
infinite Wisdom for the Christian mariner, and by keeping it 
in constant view those great men who stood at the helm of 
the Irish Church guided the vessel in triumphant security; 
they set the billows and the tempest and the terrors that 
encompassed them at defiance. In unabated fidelity and 
veneration tor the chair of St. Peter the Catholics of Ireland 
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haye never yet been surpassed by any Christian nation on 
earthy and for their conscientious adherence to it no other 
nation has ever suffered so much. This it was which forced 
James 1 to exclaim "that the very atmosphere of Ireland 
was infected with popery.*' It was this which made bigotry 
outrageous, generated the Penal Code, drew forUi the sword 
of persecution, and at divers periods reduced the noblest 
country in the world to the frightful condition of a desert. — 
Nevertheless the sAme ancient belief continues to flourish 
triumphant amongst us, and now, in the nineteenth century^ 
Irehmd with her millions glories in the appellation of Gatho* 
lit; her Churches Are rising up magnificently and ailmost with- 
out number throughout the land: the glory of ancient times 
is revived in her seats of literature, and that the last age of 
this singularly protected (church may in some respects cor- 
respond with the days of her primitive glory, she hub within 
the last few years sent forth her numerous missionanes to 
various nations : to the East and to the West — climates to 
irbich the light of Christianity had scarcely ever before pene-* 
tratied* But tlmt which completes her triumph and to which 
Irishmen had for too long a time been strangers, is at length 
returned: the sun of civil and religious liberty has appeared 
above the horizon: the clouds of bigotry are dispersed: the 
wall of separation, where craft and self-policy were wont to 
conceal themselves, is thrown down, and the Catholic 
Church of Ireland, divested of all overgrown wealth, upheld 
by a learned and a pious priesthood, and allowed to rest on 
its own merits, now over-spreads the land in all its lustre, 
independent — glorious — ^immortal. 
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RemoHsiranee or Declaraiioh ^ Loy^ittif propattd ip 
Pother Peter W^tUeh. 

To the King's Mo«i ExceUeoi Majesty.— Yoar Mi^etlgr*! fiUtbHil 
•ul^ectstbe Roman Catholic deriQF of your Mi^tgr't kiagdom of Ire* 
land do most humbly repietent thie their preeeiii state and deplorahAtf ^ 
condition. ^ 

Tliat behof intmsted by the Indispensable commission of the King of 
Idngs with the care of seals and the care of their fleeksy in otder to tbtf 
administration of sacranaents and toacliing the peojj^ie thai perfeel obe- 
dience which for conscience sake tbey are bonnd to pay to your Ma- 
jesiy''s commands, tJiey are kiaden witti caliimnies and p^rseented witli 

That beinp' obliged, by the ullegiance (Iicy owe and ought to swrnr » 
unto yo'ir Majesty, to reveal all conspiracies and practices atrain^jl your i 
person and royal autborily that come to tlirir know li (iyc, ure ^ 

themselves clamoured against as conspirators ploi ung tlie deMirucliou 

♦ 

of the English among them, without any ground tbaf may give the 
leaiit colour to so foul a crime to pass for probable in tiie juUgmeui of 
any indifferent person. ^ 

Tliat their crimes an made as numeroas and as divem an are the 
inventions of ilieir adversaries; and becaase they cannot with freedom 
appear to jostify tlielr innocence, all the fictions and allegations against 
them are received as nndonbted verities; and what ie yet more mis* 
chievonsy the laity, npon whose consciences the character of priest' 
hood gives them an iiAnence, «affer ooder all the crimes thas falsely 
impated to them; it being their adversaries princqwl design, that tho 
Irish, whose estates th^ o^joy, should be rq^tsd persons nnfit and no 
way worthy of any title to yoiir,Majesiy*s mercy. 

That no wood comes amiss to make arrows for their destrnction ; 
for, as if the lloman Catholic clergy, whom they esteem most criminal^ 
were or ought to be a society so perfect, as no evil or indiscreet per- 
son should be found amongst them, they are all of them generally cried 
down for any crime wlicther true or feigned which is imputed to one of 
them; and asif no words could be spoken, no letter written but with 
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the common l ons nt of all of tbem, the whole clergy muiit suffer for 
that which is laid to the charge of any particular person amonir them. 

We know what odium all the Catholic clergy lie under by leuson of 
Ito eftloimiies with whieh oar ienete in religion and our dependence 
npon the Pope*« anfbority are aspersed; and we bnmbly beg your 
Majesty^s pardon, to vindicate both by the ensuing protestaidon, wliich 
we naJEO in the dgfat of heaven and in the preeenee of yonr Majesty, 
sincerely and truly, without eqnivocation or menial reservation. 

We do aclittowledge and confeie your Majesty to- be oar trne and law> 
fid King, sapreme Lord and rightful Sovereign of this realm of Ireland 
and of all other your M^|esty^s dominions. And therefore we acicnow- 
ledge and confess oniselves to be obliged under pain of sin to obey yoar 
M^esly in all civil and temporal aflUrs, as moch as any other of yoar 
M^esty*s soiiijeetB, and as the laws and roles of Government in tills 
kingdom do require at our hands. And thaty notwithstanding any 
power or pretension of the Pope or See of Rome, or any sentence or 
declaration of what kind or quality soever given or to be given by the 
Pope, his predecessors, or successors, or by any authority spiritual or 
temporal proceeding or derived from him or his see, against your Ma- 
jesty or royal authority, we will still acknowledge and perform to the 
uttermost of our abilities our faithful loyalty and true allegiance to 
your Majesty. And we openly disclaim and renounce all foreign 
power, be it either papal or princely, spiritual or temporal, inasmuch 
as ii may seem able or shall pretend to free, discharge or absolve us 
from tliis obligation, or shall any way give us leave or licence to raise 
tnmalts, bear arms, or offer any violence to your Majesiy'^ person, 
royal anthorlty, or to the State or Government. Being ail of x» ready 
not only to discover and make known to yotur Majesty and to yoar 
ministers all the treasons made agalnkt yoar Majesty or them, which 
shall come to oar hearing; but also to lose oar lives in the defence of 
yoor Majesty's peri>on and royal aathoiity ; and to resist with oor best 
endeavours all con^rades and attempt against your Majesty, be they 
framed or sent under what pretence or patnmiied by what fiwdgn 
power or authorKy soever. And further, we profess, that all absolute 
princes and supreme governors, of what religion soever they be, are 
God^s lieatenantji on earth, and that obedience is due to them accwding 
to the laws of each commonwealth respectively in all civil and temporal 
aflTairs. And therefore we do here protest against all doctrine and au- 
thority to the contrary. 

And we do bold ii impious and against the word of God to mainfain 
thai any private subject may kill or murder the anointed of God, bis 
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prince, though of a different belief and religion from bi«. And we 
abhor aad fleteti the practice thereof as dUmnuiUe and ivicked* 

These being the ieneto of oar religion, in pofait of loyalty and eub- 
mission to yoor Majesty^s commaiidB and oor dependence of the See of 
Rome no way intrenching npon thai perfect obedience winch, by oar 
birth and by all lawi divine and haman, we are bound to pay to year 
Majeety, oar nataral and lawful Sovereign} we humbly beg, proiirate 
at year Majeety^s feet, that yoa would be pleased to protect us from the 
severe persecution we suffer merely for oar pn^ession in religion; 
leafing those that are or hereafter shall be guilty of other crimes (and 
there hare been such in all times, as well by their writings as by their 
actions,) to the punishment prescribed by the law. 
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RemontiraHee or DeekaraHon Lofidty signed the National 
Congregation the Romam CathoUe Ciergy of Maml in 1066. 

To $iit' Kin^'"s iMus( Excellent Maje.sfy. — Wp, your Majesty's ^jnb- 
jtfct#, the Roiuau Catholic clergy ol the kinmjuin of Irehmd toi:^-i!ipr 
assembled, do hereby declare and soleumly proicsl before (iod aiid his 
boly angels, that we own and acknowledge your Majesty to be our true 
and lawful King, supreme Lord and undoubted Sovcreigu, as well of 
this realm of Ireland as of all other your Majesty^s dominions; couse- 
quently we confess oafselres bound in conscience to be obedient fo 
yoar Majesty in all civil and temporal affairs, as any subject ought to 
be to Us prince, and as Uie laws of God and nature require at our 
bands. Therefore we promise, tliat we will inviolably bear irae allegl« 
ance toggroar Mi^esty, year lawful heirs and successors; and that no 
power on earth shall be able to witbdiaw us firom our duty herein; and 
that we will even to the loss of oar blood, if occasion requires, assert 
your Majesty's rights against any Uiat shall invade the same, or at- 
tempt to deprive yourself, or yoar lawful heirs and successors of any 
part thereof. And to tbe end, this our sincere protestation may more 
clearly appear, we further declare, that it is not our doctrine that sub- 
jects may be discharged, absolved, or freed from (he obligation of per- 
forming their duty of true obedience and allegiance to their prince; 
much Irss may we allow of or pass as tolerable any doctrine that per- 
niciously and against the word of (i!od maintains, that any private sub- 
ject may lair/ufly kill or yyiurder the (itiuintcd of Ciodj his prince. — 
Wherefore, pursuant to the deep apprehension we have of the abomina- 
tioij and sad consequences of its practice, we do engage ourselves to 
discover unto your Majesty or some of your ministers any attempt of 
that kind, rebellion or conspiracy against your Majesty's person, crown 
or royal authority, that comes to our knowledge, whereby snch horrid 
evils may be prevented. Finally, as we bold the premises to be agree- 
able to good conscience, so we religiously swear the due observance 
thereof to oar almost, and we will preach and teach the same to oar 
respective flocks.* In witness whereof we do hereunto subscribe, this 
16th day of Jane, 1666. 

• To this was appended the three Sorboone Declarations. — See Cent xvii, 
chap. u 
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Retcript ^ Monsgr. J. B, Quarantotti, addressed to the Right Rev* 

TRANSLATION. . 

Most lllostrious and Right Reverend Lord.— 'We have leaiiied with 
lieartfelt delight, that the law, proposed lait year for the relief of the 
Catholics of the British empire and n^jected by a small majority of - 
votes, is lilcely f o be brought forward in the SessioiM of the present 
year. Would to heaven that this so desirable a law might be at length 
passed; and that the Catholics, who have always given the noblest 
proob of their loyalty and fidelity, may finaUy be relieved from the 
heavy yoke which has so long oppressed them ; so thai wider a Jost 
equality of honours and privileges, they may apply themselves with 
alacrity to the discharge of those duties which religion and the good of 
their country equally demand — a result of which the pleasing hope may 
be indulged from the goodness of a most beneficent Monarch and the 
wisdom of a renowned empire, which by its equify, prudence and other 
virtues has, as well in all times past, as more especially in the present, 
acquired so much glory in the eyes of surrounding nations. And as it 
has been submitted to us that certain queslions and differences of 
opinion have arisen among \hii bishops, touching the couditionon which 
the Catholics were to be put on a footing with other subjects: we, who 
during the absence of the Chief Pontiff, are charged with the care of 
the sacred missions, and have been furnished with all Pontifical powers 
for thai purpose, have thought it a duly attached to our functions to 
clear up all ambiguities, and remove every difficulty that might impede 
an agreement so desirable, and, on those points to which the episcopal 
power might not extend, to supply its deficiencies by the authority and 
consent of the Holy See. 

Having, therefore, convened a council of the most learned dignltariea 
and divines, the letter of your Lordship and that of tbe Archbishop of 
Dublfatibehag first read and the matter being then maturely deliberated 
upon in a particular meeting, it has been decreed, thai the Cuthatie* 
majff with wiUi»gnet9 and gratihtdey receive and aee^t e^ the law 
M^eh was proposed for their emancipation last fearf according to the 
form which has been submitted by your Lordship. 

One point there is which reqnhres some explanation, namely, the 
voi;. II. * 3 K 
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second part of the oath, hy which the clergy are bound to hold no com- 
munion with llie Pope or his ( oiirl, which may directly or indirectly 
tend to subvert or in any mauuer disturb tlie e>ttabli.shed reliifiou of the 
Stale. It is inuversally known, that by divine obligation the principal 
duly of the ministers of the Church is, to propagate the Catholic Faith 
as the ouly guide to eternal happiness, and to combat all errors con- 
tradictory to it. This is proved equally by the precepts of the Gospel 
and by the examples of tlie apostles and tteir successors. Now, if a 
Catbolic sboold recall to the ortbodoz faith a Protestant individaal, he 
may be supposed to have tncarred the golli of penary, ioasmaeb as, 
' by withdrawing that Individual from the Protestant Chnich, be may be 
considered as having weaiiened It In a certain degree* If the matter 
be fhas understood, the oath cannot be lawAiUy talcen, being Incon- 
sistent with Catholic principle; bat if the meaning of the legislators is, 
that the ministers of the Catholic Church are not forbidden to make use 
of preaching, persoaslon and advice, and are only prohibited from em- 
ploying force or fraud for the disturbance of the Protestant Chtircti and 
Establishment; that is sonnd doctrine and agrees perfectly with our 
principles. It will be your part, therefore, with all zeal and humility 
to implore Government, for i!ie purpose of tranqoiltixing and keeping 
nnhort the conscience»i of the clergy, to put forth tome modiBcation or 
explanation of nny oath of that kind that may be proposed to be taken, 
which removing all ambiguity may allow full permission for peaceful 
preaching and persuasion. And should t!ie proposed hiw be nlreHdy 
passed in the same words, or shouhl thr < mh rrnnniit decline lo ninkc 
any chunfje therein, let the clerjry acquiesce, audit shall be enough 
that they openly declare, that they swear in such sense only as, that 
the orthodox faith shall remam in\iolate by their oath, and not other- 
wise. And in order that their said declaration may become known to 
all, and even serve as an example to posterity, it shall be preserved In 
the proper archives. It would be desiraUe also, if it could be efRscted, 
that a declaration should be obtained flrom some members of the 
British Parliament, that the Government imposes the oath on the 
Catholic clergy in this exact sense and no other. As to the other points 
which, according to your letter, are contained In the proposed law, 
they are matter of charitable Indulgence, and as such acceded to by 
the Holy See. 

As to the desire of the Government to be informed of the loyalty of 
those who ere promoted to the dignity of bishop or dean, and to be as- 
sured that they possess thos quali6ca1ions which belong to a faithful 
subject: as to the intention also of forming a Board for the aicertain- 
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nieiit ol tbose points, by inquiriiig iulo iht; i-hur.icters of those who 
hh.tli he prpsetiled iiiid reportiug thereon to (ho King, according to the 
tcaor of your Lordships letter: and, tiuuUy, as to the determiualion of 
Government to have none admitted to those digDitie^, who either are 
noi natural born sabjects, or who have not been residents in the king- 
dom for four years preceding: at all these provisions regard matters 
that are merely political, they are entitled to all Indnlgence. It is 
better Ittdeed* that the prelates of our Chnrch should be acceptable to 
the King, in order that they may exercise their ministry with his fall 
concurrence^ and also that there may be no doubts of their Int^ity 
even with those who are not in the bosom of the Chnrch. For it be^ 
bovedi a bishop (as the Apostle teaches, 1 Tim. xxxvii.) even to 
have a good witness from those who are not of the Chnrch/* Upon 
these principles, we, in virtue of the authority intrusted to us, grant 
penaissioD, that those, who are elected to and proposed for bishoprics 
and deaneries by the ciefgy, may be admitted or rejecli-d by the King, 
according to the law proposed. When, therefore, the clergy shall 
have, accordinjT to the usual custom, electfd those whom they shall 
judge most worttiy in the Lord to possess those dignities, the Metropoli- 
tan of the Province, in Ireland, or the Senior Vicar Apostolic iu Eu|l;- 
land and Scotland, shall give notice of tlic election, tliaf the Iving'ai 
appru billion or dissent may be had thereupon. If the candidates be re- 
jected, others shall be proposed, who maybe acceptable to t be King; 
but if approved of, the Metropolitan or Vicar Apostolic, as above, shall 
send the docaments to the Sacred Congregation here, the members 
sHiereof having duly weighed the merits of each slmU take measures for 
the obi^ment of canonical Institution from his Holiness. I perceive 
also, that another duty is assigned to the Board above mentioned^ 
namely, that they are charged to inspect all letters written by the 'ec- 
cleuastical power to aay of the British clergy, and examine carefully 
whether they contain any thii^ which may be injurious to the Gtn'em- 
mmit, or anywise disturb the public tranquillity. Inasmuch as a com- 
munication on ecclesiastical or spiritual affiiirs with the Head of the 
Chnrch is not forbidden, and as the inspection of the Board relates to 
political sut(jects only, this also must be submitted to. It Is right that 
the Government should not have cause to entertain any suspicion with 
regard to the communication between us. What we write will bear the 
eyes of the world, for we intermeddle not with matters of a political 
nature, but are occupied cibout those things which the divine and the 
ecclesiastical law and the ^ood order of the Church appear to require. 
TboiiC matters only are to he kept under the seal of silence which per- 
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tain to the jaritdiction of conscimce wlUiiD as; and of this, it appears 
to me raJllcieiii care has been taken in the claoses of the law alluded 
to. We are perfectly convinced, that so wise a Goir(«nnent as that of 
Great Britain, while it stodies to provide for the paUic secority, does 
not on that account wish to compel the Catholics to desert their religion, 
but wonld rather be pleased that they should be carelU observers of it. 
For our holy and truly divine religion is most favourable to paMic an- 
thority, is the best support of thrones and the most powerful toacher 
both of loyalty and patriotism. There is nothing, therefore, in the 
natare of things, more wished for, or more grateful to the Holy See, 
than that the completest concord and most perfect mutual confldence 
may be maintained between the British Government and its Catholic 
subjectii, that the governors of the State may have no possible cause to 
doubt of the loyalty, fidelity and attachment of the Catholics; and 
that the Catholics may, on their part, discharge the duties they owe 
their country with all pos'.ible alacrity, sincerity and zeal. Wherefore, 
we exhort all in the Lorti, but especially the bishops, that laying aside 
all coutenUon, for the edification of others, all may with one heart en- 
tortain this only wish and swrtiment, M«< no room tkatt ie giom lo 
M^lMt, nor any injury done to the Catholic cause* Bot if a law shall 
be paMied, by which the Catholics may be rdleved firom the powlties 
to which they are liable, then we desire that all shall not only embrace 
It with alacrity, in manner as we have idready said, hot also express 
the utmost gratitude to his Mf^esty and his Ulostrioas Parliament, for 
so great a favour, and prove themsdves worthy of it. Finalty, we en- 
treat your Lordship to take measures that this letter shall be oommnni- 
eatod io all bishops and Vicars Apostolic of the onpire, and in the hope 
thai they will pronoptly and noreservedly conform to the tilings which, 
in virtue of the power assigned to us, have been decreed, we pray 
Almighty God that Hb may long preserve your Lordship: and, in the 
mean Ume, 1 declare myself attached to you with all respect. 

Your most obedifnt servant, 

J. H. t^UARANTOTTl, Vice Prefect, 
M. A. GALEA8SI, Substitute. 

To the Most Illustrious and Right 
Rev. Wm. Pothtbr, Bishop of 
Halys, Vicar Apostolic of the 
London District, London. 

From the College of the Propaganda, 
at Rome, I6th February, 1814. 
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Oenoue Letter to ike Right Jtev. Wittimm Pognter, 

THANSLATIOir. 

Most Illustrious and Right Revereiui Lord — Your Lordship lately 
iitformed me of your inteDded speedy return to England, earnestly re> 
qaesting me at tbe same time, at length to make known to yoa the 
sentiments d hii HoUnen with regard to the conditions to he aeeeded 
to and permitted, in order that the Catholics may obtain the desired 
Act of Emancipation from Govemmoit. His Holiness, therefore, to 
whose dechdon, as was my official da^, I had referred the whole sub- 
ject, being forced by the present ane^ected change of the times again 
to abide for from the city, before the examination thereof which had 
long since commenced, conld l>e folly completed, has, in bis exceeding 
pnidence, declined topronoonce in a solemn form his judgment on a 
matter of so great moment. He has, however, deigned to declare to 
me his sentiments, with regard to tbe conditions which alone (totally 
rejecting all others whatsoever hitherto proposed,) his beloved children, 
the Catholics of (ireat Britain, can with a safe conscience accede to, 
incase the long-hoped for Act of their Emancipation be passed. For 
his Holiness trusts, that the ani^nst King of (Jreat Britain and the 
most serene Prince, his son, in their own sincfular clemency, wisdom 
and generosiiy, will most certainly crown wiili new favours and bene- 
fit those already conferred eu the Catholics; especially as they have 
found them always most faithful and prepared, with the divine assist- 
ance, to «adore the worst dangers, rather than fail In anywise in their 
daty to their sovereign* 

The points, however, that may now come under consideration and 
which the aforesaid Government, to secure its own and the 8tate*s 
tranqoiUity and safety, seems to reqnlre on the part of its Catholic 
salaects, are, the oath of allegiance to be taken by themj tbe mode of 
appointing bidtops to the vacant sees ; and the revision of all rescripts, 
breves and constitutions whatsoever of the Sovereign Pontiff, before 
the same be put in execution. 

As to the first, his Holiness flatters himself thai the Government of 
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(Jrcai Britain would by no means exact from the Catholics any other 
oatli but such as, wbiht it u;ives to the Government itself a still surer 
pledge of tlie fidelity of the Catholics, may, at the same time, neither 
clftsh la the least with the principles of the Catholic religion, nor cast 
any affiront upon the same most holy religion of Christ In case the 
aforesaid Aet of Emaneipaflon be enacted so as fa everif respect (om« 
nin6) to be favooratde to the Catholics, his said Holiness will permit 
them to take that one of the following forms of oath, which the 
Oovernment shall think most advisable j for each of them seems per< 
fectly calculated to answ^ both the above mentioned ends^ and there' 
fore cannot bnt satisfy the Government. 

The first is as follows: I swear and promise upon the holy Evan- 
gdisis, obedience and fidelity to his Royal Majesty, George the Third* 
I also promise that I will not hold any communication, be privy to any 
plot, or keep up any suspicious connexion, either at home or abroad^ 
to iiyure the pubUc peace; and if it shall come to luy kuowledire, Uiat 
any thing is projecting, either in my diocess or elsewhere, to the pre- 
judice of the state, I will reveal the same to Government. 

The second runs thus : I swear and promise that I will continue 
faithful and entirely subject and obedient to his Iloyal Majesty, George 
Ihe Third, and that 1 will not in anywise disturb the peace and tranquil- 
lity of this realm, nor jrivp auy aid or assistance to any person, who 
either directly or indirectly may be an enemy to his Majesty aod the 
present Government of England. 

The third : I swear and promise obedience and true fidelity to our 
most beloved Lord, George the Third, whom I will, with all my 
might, defend against aU conspiracies, assaults, or attempts whatso^ 
wnt agfidnst his person, crown and dignity; and if It shall conae to my 
knowledge tiiai any such an forming against him^ I vriU reveal the 
same to his aforesaid Royal Mi^es^* Moreover^ I also laithftdfy 
jwear and promise^ that I will, with all my might, preserve^ support 
and defend the succession of tiie Crown in the family of Ms Majesty, 
against aqy person or persons whatsoevw, within or without the realm, 
who may boast or pretend a right to the Crown thereof. 

Hitherto of the oath. Now of the election of bishops* 

With regard to the latter, his Holiness first most earnestly exhorts 
and absolutely commands those, whose custom it is to name to vacant 
sees the persons to be presented and recommended to the Holy See, 
to use the utmost care and diligence, that such only be admitted into 
the number of candidates, who to their other pastoral virtues join the 
most conspicuous prudence, love of peace, and fidelity to his Royal 
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Majesty. Moreovrr, ultliougli any one of ihe proposed forms of oath 
to bi! taken by the newly elected bishops may be more than sufficieui 
to coiiteiit the Government, nevertheless for the greater satisfaction of 
Ibe suiU Government, bis said Holiness will not hesitate to permit (hat 
thosty to whom it appertaitis, may tuhi/jit a list of the candidates to the 
King's Ministers J in order that Government, {f perchance any of them 
^ be disliked or suspected, may immediately point out the same, to kwe 
him ejcpmgcdf batvoas that a stii&elent number may remalD for hit 
Holinesi, oat of which to elect those whom he may judge in the Lord 
most worthy to govern the vacant chnrcbes. 

Ae toon, therefore, as the Legislatore of Oreat Britain •hall promtd- 
gate, in doe and aathentic form, its aforesaid Act of BmaneipatioD, 
conformable to the sentiments of bis Holiness as above expressed, 
with which I presome the British Government is already acquainted, 
his Holiness will on his part likewise send a timely brief to all the 
Catholic bishops and foithfnl of Orrat Britain, in which he will pnblish 
to the oniverse Iiis sense of gratitude towards the clemency and gene- 
rosity of the most powerful British Government, will exhort the 
Catholics, especially after this newly received favour, to adhere with 
still more fervent loyalty to their augnst Kingf, and finally, in a solemn 
form will permit them to observe w hat 1 have hitherto stated with 
regard to the oath and the election of bishops. 

As to the revision of revrripts, of which mention is made by me in 
the head of this letter, or, as il is termed, "The Royal Exequatur,'* 
it cannot become the subject even of a discussion. For the same, as 
your Lordship well knows, being essentially injurious to the liberty of 
that superintendence of the Church, which is of divine appointment, it 
would be truly criminal to aUow or concede it to the lay power ; and in 
foot it has never been permitted to any coontiy. For if some, even 
Catholic Governments arrogate such powers to themselves, that is to 
be attributed not to the right exercise of due authority, but to an abuse ; 
which, to prevent greater evils, the Holy See is forced, it Is trn^ to 
endure and tolerate, but can by no means sanction. However, that no 
iiguiy or danger whatsoever is to be dreaded in England to the pub- 
lic peace or his Royal Majesty from this Indispensably necessaiy inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Head of the Church in feeding an4 instruct* 
ing the flock of the Lord, besides other most evident proofs, which it 
would be tedious to specify and which are most notorious, the follow- 
ing circumstance alone should be a suflScient security, namely, that the 
object in question is fully provided for by the very method prescribed to 
the bishops and vicars apostolic, which is to be found in Article 1. of 
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the Quesuonariiim," publisibed by the Sacred Congregation for liie 
Propagation of the Faith, where they are severely prohibited from in- 
serting in the reports, which they are bound to scud lu ilw tfol^- See 
touching their respective churches, any thing that may regard the 
political state of the coontry. Hence it is to be confidently hoped that 
tbe GovenuneDt will hj no means persevere in its determinaiiMi on thi« 
heady siaee the Church cannot yield her right, and the exercise of sucb 
a right, as constant experience show% is in nowise ii^ariotis to Goveni> 
ineot» 

To conclnde, I hare been induced to gire you the al>ove statement 
from a viewy that tlie same may serve as a rale of conduct to yoar 
Lordsliip, whom in the mean time I heartily pray the most bountifol 
and almighty God to bless with a prosperoos joorney and abondance of 
every happiness. 

Laurencb Cardihal Litta, 
Prefect of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

.To the Rit^ht Rev, Wm. Poynter, 
Bishop of H alia and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the London District. 

Genoa, 2dth qf April, 1815. 
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